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Necessary As The Plow 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 

ent and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
| not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
s, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
le advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
ns. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
t in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
ertiser to the homes of our friends. 


Ve will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
rtiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
ming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
id knowingly introduce a dishonest person to, your 
ik and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
iis of dollars worth of advertising each month 
ause we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
ers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
ee covers the manufacturer's purchases whether you 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
irer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
is guarantee. 
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Autos ‘ , 2-19-23-61-68. 
Auto Tires. . 4-—11-—13-22 
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When you see an advertisement in 
cessful Farming, you may know the 
cles of the company have safely 
sed our rigid censorship. We are cer- 
n that an advertiser will carry out his 
vertised agreement with his customers 
fore we accept his copy. 





From Friend to Friend 


In breeding animals, men have fol- 
lowed Nature's lead and have endeavored 
to standardize certain qualities in certain 
breeds. 

Most any bright farm boy can name the 
breed of almost any cow you would point 
out to him. They are all trade-marked. 
The Herefords, the Angus, the Short- 
horn, the Holstein, the Guernsey, the 
Jersey, the Ayrshire and other less well 
known breeds are all definitely ,identi- 
fiable. If they are not definitely identifi- 
able; they are almost sure to be scrubs or 
mongrels. 

Among draft horses, no farmer would 
hesitate about naming Belgians, Per- 
cherons, Clydes, or Shires. Experts in 
horses bred for speed’or style can usually 
tell something of a horse’s ancestry by 
looking at him. They all carry their 
family trade-mark. 

The same thing is true of sheep, hogs, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and _ geese. 
Where they have been bred along certain 
lines for several generations, Nature puts 
the proper brand on them and experienced 
breeders reject those that do not carry the 
breed-mark. It may be in color or con- 
formation or size or some peculiarity 
found only in that breed. But the mark 
is almost invariably there if the animal 
is entitled to properly represent the breed. 

Scrubs and mongrels generally lack 
these distinctive breed-marks or trade- 
marks of nature. These scrubs and 
mongrels can always be bought for less 
money than those carrying the marks of 
the breed. Once in a while a mongrel will 
make a good showing, but usually they are 
worth less than those that conform to the 
standard and carry the mark. 

Building up a great business is much like 
building up a great breed. It is a constant 
process of selection and standardization 
and elimination of the unfit. 

It is just as vital that a manufacturer 
should trade-mark that part of his 
duct that comes up to the standard as 
it is that Nature should breed-mark the 
animals that she produces under man’s 
direction when they come up to a stand- 
ard. 

It is just as necessary that the manu- 
facturer should withhold his trade-mark 
from a poor product as it is for Nature to 
withhold her breed-mark from a scrub. 

In each case the reputation of the breed 
or of the product is at stake. A few bad 
specimens presented as representative 
of the b or of the product will injure 
their reputation to a tremendous extent. 
It is necessary to keep up the standard by 
sacrificing the unfit. 

If you know the marks and the stand- 
ards of a breed you can buy intelligently, 
especially if you have a pedigree showing 
the family history of the animal. 

If you know the standards of a manu- 
facturer and are familiar with the trade- 
mark of his product, you can buy safely, 
especially if you know the firm back of the 
standard and the trade-mark has a his- 
tory of fair dealing and honest treatment. 

If you do not personally know about the 
standards of a manufacturer, for which 
his trade-mark stands, it is greatly to 
your advantage to be sure that a careful 
investigation has been made by some com- | 
petent organization. 

Just here the value of Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee is emphasized. You 
realize that we cannot afford to place our 
guarantee back of any advertiser without 
being reasonably sure that he has a good 
record, that he is honest and reliable, 
and that he will give our readers the square 





deal we guarantee. 
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Your June Canning 


When you answer an advertisement in 
Successful Farming, it is like buying an 
animal with an established pedigree 
recorded in the proper a book. 
Successful Farming is the breed book for 
advertisers of standard, trade-marked 
merchandise with an established reputa- 


tion. ‘ 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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FISK TUBES 


‘Original Laminated Construction’ 


= TUBES are the origina: /aminated con- 
struction tubes to be made in this country 
—that is, built-up layer upon layer of pure 
rubber. They are heavy and strong and will 
out-wear any two ordinary, tubes. 

Warm weather is coming when tubes are 
subjected to their greatest strain. Why take 
thechances of ruining perfectly good casings by 
trying to use tubes after they are worn out? 

See to it now that your tube equipmentis right 
and ready to meet all the conditions of summer 
driving—have. complete Fisk equipment 


artd by all Dealers 
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For sale in 130 | Fisk Branches 
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living alone in the big house on 
their big farm, their three boys in 


“IF I HAD ONLY THOUGHT” 


Some Examples of the High Cost of Carelessness 


By WILLIAM JOHNSON 





ARELESSNESS has about the longest 
arm and surest grasp of any agricultural 
sin which we commit, It isn’t content 
with a few billion dollars worth of live- 
stock, crops and fertility fost every year 
thru one neglect or another, but it takes 
farms, homes, and lives also. We don’t 
commonly think of carelessness being to 
blame for things like these but if we will 
sit down and go carefully over our own 
experiences and observations we will, 
I am sure, get all needed proof of the 
fact. That is what I did, and the ease I 
icceeded in making out against carelessness in my neighbor- 
hood was a startler. It ran into costs of many thousands of 

dollars just in the last dozen years, most of which foresight and 

care would have saved. Now multiply that sum by the hun- 
reds of thousands of neighborhoods in America and the result 
s simply appalling. 

Let me say here that our neighborhood is a very progressive 
one too, strictly modern in its farm practice and at least up to 

e average in intelligence. It has its fair share of comfortable 
homes, big barns, silos, rich fields, hard roads and well 
paid teachers of well equipped schools, all of which bespeak 
thrift, vision and that useful quality for which there is no better 
name than “gumption.” Yet carelessness has crept into the 
fibre of our community life. It isn’t recognized as such nearly 
as often as it is called bad luck, and sometimes its working is 

epted without any comment. But it is there like the aphis 
at the roots of corn which so often gets in its work so that the 
corn is blown down and the wad gets the blame, without 
the aphis being suspeeted at all. 

There was Jim Peterson for instance—I’m not going to give 
real names because this magazine is well read in our neighborhood 

| there is no use making any man feel like an example among 
his friends. Jim never realized that it was carelessness that 
took his farm away from him. He was as honest and hard 
working and upstanding a fellow as ever lived. But Jim was 

vays after the big things like a big day’s plowing or seeding 
or a harvest that busheled up a little bigger than his neighbors. 

He never figured out the truth of that old saying about little 

leaks sinking big ships. ‘ 

So he neglected his insurance policy and when lightning struck 

nd burned the barn one fall it was a total loss, grain, hay, and 
some livestock with it. He got to losing horses and I’m not 
alone in believing that his dark, damp, almost sun and air proof 
stable was the real cause. However that may be, the typhoid 
fever that took his oldest boy and cost him a back breaking 
doctor bill was proved to trace down 
to a well that was open to drainage 
from stable and outhouse. 

\fter losing his boy Jim had to 
hire help and that added to expenses 
besides not always being obtainable 
or satisfactory. He got careless of 
fertility and grained his farm 
heavily to try to recover his losses. 
Three bad years came, crops failed, 

| Jim was sold out. 

More pitiable than this case is 
that of old Squire and Mrs. Brown, 








city. If anyone were to openly 
ise these fine old people of care- 
ssness he would most likely soon 
| himself undergoing an examin- 
m to determine his sanity. And 
sa fact that there never was any 
elessness in the common meaning 
the word on Squire Brown’s 
He and his wife were about the most thrifty and careful 
s in the neighborhood, as far as material things were con- 
ut as I said before, carelessness involves a multitude of 
ngs and has a mighty long arm. In this case it involved 
ith and happiness. Hard work and strict economy were the 
on the Brown farm and they paid for broad acres and put 
im of money in the bank that makes Squire Brown a leading 
ven of our community today. But hard work and strict 
iomy do not make an atmosphere attractive to youth. 
ith has its dreams and must have playtime and pleasure. 
e boys got to looking on farm life as a sort of treadmill—a 
notonous round of bard tasks that yielded only simple food 
in clothes and back aches and blisters. To that state of min 
© call of the city is compelling, and one by one Squire Brown’s 
vs went. He has the money in the bank that would have 
ight an automobile, riding and power machinery, lighting 


go / 
—— ths 





The long arm of carelessness hovers over every 
phase of farm life. 





and water systems and the like, but his 
boys are gone and the old homestead is 
falling into decay. There are no young 
voices in the big house, no strong young 
hands to help the old folks down the 
western slope of life. I suspect that 
they will soon rent the farm and move 
to town themselves: I think of them 
in their loneliness and then I think of 
other folks in our neighborhood who 
put a good share of their earnings into 
things that took the drudgery out of 
life, put comfort into it and kept their 
children with them, and I charge up to 
carelessness—carelessness with the finer 
things of life—one lonely old age for 
Squire Brown and his wife, three lives Of their boys reduced to 
the dead gray level of a laborer’s life 1" the city, and heaven 
knows what dreams stifled, what possibilities lost, what happi- 
ness surrendered in the process. 

How many friendships carelessness wrecks and how many 
enmities it breeds, only the recording angel knows. I can call 
to mind two cases of good neighbors turned against one another 
thru expensive lawsuits brought about by carelessness in keep- 
ing records and having dealings well understood and put down 
in black and white. These cases are more than personal losses, 
too—much more. Each of the parties is a prominent man in 
the affairs of the neighborhood and has big influence and leader- 
ship. The result is division over important local affairs like 
roads and schools, and the wreck of a promising cooperative 
enterprise. 

I recall a multitude of instances where a little gossip care- 
lessly repeated has caused great heart burning and unhappiness, 
and other cases where half truths carelessly spoken have hurt 
the credit of worthy men at banks and stores. It is impossible 
to work out the cost of these things in dollars and cents but they 
cost in that way because they tend to make factions of a com- 
munity instead of a smooth working whole. And in division 
there is weakness—failure to accomplish much that would 
add to the wealth and well being of all. 

If I should live to be a hundred I shall never forget one of the 
number of horrible accidents I have known from careless hand- 
ling of firearms. That one-was the death of young Henry Clark. 
He had worked and saved for years to make the first payment 
on the little farm that his father had lost. It had been a boy- 
hood dream. He made the first payment, married Jane Carter, 
as fine a young woman as ever lived, and moved into the 
shabby old house. With what brave, bright dreams they faced 
the future! How they worked and 
saved and planned! But in the fall 
of the year that they started their 
little home nest, Henry was working 
in some brush at the lower corner 
down by the creek, and a careless 
hunter mistook a patch of his brown 
overall seen thru the thickets for a 
deer. 

A number of us carried Henry 
into the house and our women tried 
to comfort his wife. For days she 
moved about dry eyed, hot faced, 
the only thought in her mind, that 
Henry wasdead. She isaclerk now, 
in Smith’s grocery in town. Her 
dream of a farm home is gone. The 
young fellow who was responsible 
will not look at a firearm. He has 
learned the cost of carelessness but 
how terrible was the price! 

I recall in addition to this, three 
other accidents in our neighborhood 
from the same cause, shooting without thinking and knowing 
to a certainty what was shot at. One was very nearly fatal to a 
neighbor, one resulted in the loss of a man’s hand, and the other 
in the killing of a dairy sire worth $800 of any man’s money. 

Careless handling of poisons has taken an enormous toll of 
life, the country over. There was Harry Jones’s little girl who 

ot at some Paris green one day—and the doctor arrived too 
fate. Clarke Judson is alone with his motherless brood of four 
because the mother got some bichloride of mercury tablets one 
night in the dark instead of headache tablets. Fred Stone set 
some saucers of rat poison out in the yard one day till he got 
time to “make away with ’em,” and two of his Holsteins lapped 
the stuff up with a resulting loss of at least $600. Luke Sim- 
mons left hie workshop open one morning and his best cow 





(why does the accident so often happen to the best?) got in and 
lapped up a fatal amount of paint. Carelessness with fire has 
tak Lack of adequate Continued on page 1 


cen another big toll. 
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ARE THEY BACKING OUR BOYS? 
pD° you know, that distribution 
alcoholic 1,100,- 
000 persons? 
‘*That if those indirect ly affected ; 
ployed would reach 1,600,000? 
“That the liquor industry employs people at 
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‘That prohibition would strike that would aff 
the jobs of 1,600,000 workers and jeopardize the livelihood 
all those dependent upon them?” 
In a neat little booklet the National 
tille.s and Wholesale Dealers ask the questions quoted above. 
\t a time when the greatest problem that farmers and all 
other industries have to face is the problem of obtaining suf 
safety and freedom of thi 
and of the world 
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labor; at a time when the 
men, women and children of this country 
depend upon the man power and the most efficient use of t! 
man power that is available, such arguments from the dis- 
tillers and liquor dealers cannot fail to appeal to every patriotic 
American as distinctly unpatriotic, to say the least. 

The desire uppermost in the mind of every true American |5 
to do the most that he can do to help win the war. The ques- 
tion which comes to him over and over again is, “Is there an 
thing I could do that would be of greater help in winning the 
war than what I am now doing?” 
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Is the man who is making or selling liquor helping to win the 
var? Is it the maker and seller of liquor that hundreds of 
ousands of our best boys are leaving their homes and facing 
death to protect? Is it the makers and sellers of liquor, or the 
people who are doing all they can to produce food, make muni- 
ms, build ships, and the hundreds of other things essential 
, carrying on the war, who are really standing behind the 
iovs who are doing the fighting? 
The large numbers of people who would be thrown out of 
irk if the liquor business was discontinued has been a stock 
argument of the booze lovers for years, but is not an argument 
w. Every man now engaged in the liquor industry is badly 
needed in industries which are helping to save American man- 
hood and American homes, instead of helping to destroy them. 
Che liquor industry is one of the Kaiser’s most effective al- 
lies and deserves to be treated as such. The only kind of sym- 
thy that ean be aroused for the 1,600,000 people employed 
the industry is the offer of constructive work in place of the 
structive work they are doing, and there is plenty of con- 
structive work for all. 
The national prohibition amenament will come before the 
gislatures of a number of states for ratification the coming 
nter. Make sure that the men you send to your state legis- 
ture will support the amendment. 


STANDARD CONTAINERS FOR PRODUCE 
HE law providing for standard sizes of containers used in 
the shipment of fruits, vegetables and other produce is a 
ve in the right direction. Before baskets and packages were 
generally used, the buyer and seller of produce used standard 
measures and weights in buying and selling, but with the ad- 
vent of baskets and packages came a conglomeration of sizes. 
lhe customer could not compare the prices asked by different 
dealers for a given product without measuring or weighing the 
contents of the packages used by each of them. Unscrupulous 
ers were afforded an opportunity to prey upon customers. 
ox Of berries or a basket of grapes might contain more or 
s berries or grapes than similar containers offered by other 


lers at the same price. 
It is no more difficult for the grower to put his produce in 
skets or packages of one size than another, nor is there any 
excuse for the many sizes. 
Che law which is being put into effect by the Bureau of 
rkets applies only to interstate shipments, but it will not be 
‘fitable for manufacturers to make containers except those 
comply with federal size requirements. 
ACTIONS OR WORDS 
\ HETHER or not the old saying is always true that 
“actions speak louder than words,” it is often true that 
ons speak more truthfully and honestly than words. In 
present national crisis the individuals or organizations who 
| it mecessary to loudly and lengthily proclaim their pa- 
tism and loyalty on every occasion are often the least pa- 
tie and loyal. The people who are working heart and soul 
the winning of the war and the protection of their country 
not worry about their loyalty being questioned. Those 
se loyalty is open to question and who are not whole- 
rtedly for this country are the ones who do the worrying. 
Che expression of one’s feelings is to be encouraged, but 
n expressions and actions are contradictory or entirely out 
proportion, the actions usually indicate the real feelings 
re truthfully than the words. 
THE SOLDIER SPIRIT 
HEN a soldier offers his service to his country, he does 
not consider whether it will make him more money than 
ould make in some other line of work, or whether the life 
work will be more congenial, or advancement more rapid 
in other things he might do. He recognizes that the needs 
8 country are more important than his private needs and 
ifices his personal welfare for the welfare of his country. 
ice war has developed into a struggle between whole nations 
is no longer confined to combats between armies and navies 
hooves each and every one of us to put ourselves in the spirit 
e soldier. When our country is in peril, the all important 
ideration for all of us is the defeat of the enemy. Personal 
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and private affairs are of minor importance in times like these 
and must not be allowed to interfere with our doing our full 
duty in the big cause, which is the winning of the war. 

The “profiteer’’—the man or company of men who take ad- 
vantage of crises like these to boost their own profits, cannot 
be too strongly condemned. But, the fact that there are a few 
individuals so selfish, disloyal, and dishonorable does not excuse 
others from doing their full duty. In many cases an individual 
is serving the best interests of the country and at the same time 
his own best interests. In other cases he must sacrifice his own 
interests for his country’s interests. 

The important point is for us who are not in uniform to 
recognize that this is our war just as much as it is the war of the 
men who are doing the fighting. Those men have made what- 
ever sacrifices were necessary to do their full part. It is up to 
the rest of us to make whatever sacrifices are necessary to do 
our full part. —_— 
FRIGHTFULNESS WITH A PURPOSE 

IR a considerable time after reports of German atrocities 
began to reach this country, there were those who branded 
them as “English lies,” or explained that they were the acts of 
unruly soldiers which were inevitable with large armies. Even 
when the most authentic reports of German frightfulness ar- 
rived, there were many who refused to believe that the Ger- 
man government was carrying out a definite campaign of 
terrorism. It remained for the Prussians themselves to remove 
all such doubts. 
One of the uses they are making of their record of atrocity 





is in an endeavor to terrorize neutral nations. Our Govern- 
ment has established the German origin of a document with 
which Spain and other neutrals have been flooded, the docu- 
ment being printed in the language of the country in which it 
is distributed. It lists the amount of booty seized in France 
and Belgium, the number of churches damaged and destroyed, 
the money wrung from the stricken inhabitants, and the mis- 
treatment of English prisoners of war. ‘These statistics are a 
most useful warning to neutral countries,”’ says the document. 
“If there are still any thinking of siding with the allies, let 
them take warning from the fate of the others.” 
WHY ARE TEACHERS SCARCE? 

EPORTS from almost every section are to the effect that 

difficulty is experienced in obtaining teachers for the 
schools. There are undoubtedly a number of reasons each of 
which is partially responsible for the shortage in the crop of 
teachers. By no means the least is the fact that salaries in this 
profession, which for years have been low compared with other 
professions, have not kept pace with the general increase in 
salaries and prices. : 

A number of teachers have entered military service and others 
have gone into other lines of work essential to the prosecution 
of the war. It should be thoroly realized by both teachers and 
patrons that maintaining the highest possible standards in the 
schools is a vital and patriotic duty. Children who are now in 
the schools will be called upon to meet conditions and solve 
problems growing out of the war and the period of world re- 
construction, which are different from and more complicated 
than any which the present or preceding generations have had to 
face. The future of our Nation depends upon the training and 
development of children now of school age in such a manner 
that they will be equipped for the momentous tasks which will 
be theirs in later years. —————— 

THE BEAUTIFUL LANGUAGE 

HIS amount includes a fine of 15,000 pesetas imposed on 

the Alsatian children who insist on speaking the French 
language and refuse to study the beautiful German language.” 
Possibly this quotation from a German document contains a 
hint that could be used to advantage by this country. Those 
who consider the “beautiful German language’’ superior to the 
American language and persist in teaching it to their children 
and making it the language of their homes, churches and 
schools should not object to paying something for the privi- 
lege. Such families usually extol the methods and practices of 
Germany as compared with this country, and should not ob- 
ject to paying a tax for the privilege of using a language other 
than the language of the country, since that is the way Ger- 
many handles a similar situation. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


om AVE every possible spoonful of sugar, urges the Department 
of Agriculture in a new analysis of the world-wide shortage. 
There has been a decrease of 2,000,000 tons annually in the 
world supply since the war began. Many sugar mills have been 
destroyed and a large area of sugar-producing land in Europe 
cle Vast ited 
belligerent countries of Europe before the war exported 3,000,- 
000 tons; now these same nations face the necessity of importing 
at least 1,200,000 tons annually. This problem for the Allies 
is further complicated by the fact that much of their supply 
Austria-Hungary and Belgium, sources 


eame from Germany, 
tussia’s exports of sugar ceased in 1914 


shut off by the war 
and that nation now is also in the importing class. 


New Sedition Law Drastic 


N May 5, the day on which the Third Liberty Loan cam- 

paign ended with tremendous success, the Senate finally 
passed the new Sedition bill, the chief ostensible purpose of 
which was to protect that great patriotic effort from the effects 
of seditious acts or utterances. And it was not until May 7 
that the House agreed to the conference report on the same 
measure and thus put it up to the President for signature 
This tardy enactment cannot be charged to an eleventh-hour 
suggestion from the Department of Justice. It isa fact that this 
bill was introduced in the House early in January. 

Of course the protection of the Liberty Loan was not the only 
purpose of the Sedition bill, which in its final form is even more 
drastic than as at first conceived. It imposes penalties of 20 
years’ imprisonment or a fine of $10,000, or both, upon persons 
convicted of wilfully uttering or publishing disloyal, abusive, 
profane, scurrilous or contemptuous language about the United 
States or its form of government. As amended in the Senate, 
on motion of King (Utah) the postmaster general is given the 
power to prevent the delivery of mail to any person who, in 
his opinion, has used the mails in violation of this act. It was 
against this amendment that a number of senators opposed the 
measure to the last. 

What is known as the France amendment, offered by Senator 
France of Maryland, was a source of much controversy. It 
was to this effect: 


g in this act shall be construed as limiting the liberty or im- 
r speak what is true, with good 


ng the right of any individual to publish 
es and for justifiable ends 

Che Senate after having once voted it down had accepted it. 

But this clause was cut out by the conference committee and 

thereafter the Senate receded so that the bill as finally enacted 


did not contain this saving claus 


Furlough for Soldiers 
| HE importance of food as a factor in winning the war is 
bac 


ck of the recent military order providing that soldiers 
may be furloughed to engage in farm labor. The Departments 
of War and Agriculture will work together ‘‘to reduce to a min- 
imum the interference thereby created in the progress of mil- 
tary training and preparation,” and at the same time aid as 
much as possible in solving the farm labor problem. These 
requests for furloughs may be initiated by relatives, the soldiers 
themselves andby requests from farmers, but no enlisted man 
need accept a furlough for that purpose against his will. There 
will be no extra pay or allowances for soldiers doing agricultural 


work under this order 
A Colonization Scheme for Soldiers 


H: \W to provide for the returning soldiers and for the reloca- 
tion of the workers now engaged in war industry is one 
of the big constructive problems confronting the country today 
Che other belligerent nations are making extensive plans for 
The needs of this country are surely no 


public colonization. 


less 
Basicly the problem is much the same as that which con- 
fronted the country during the Civil War, but obviously much 
greater and more complicated. The solution then was found 
in the soldier’s homestead act. It does not seem practicable 


to apply the device of soldier’s scrip again, a device which be- 


The situation may be summarized in this: the, 


longed to the old order of land legislation and which resulted i 
the disintegration of most of the public domain. A new, an 
more intelligent order in the government's land policy is sure to 
come out of the necessities of the present situation, an erd 
which makes integration of the nation’s resources the purpos 
and the result rather than disintegration. 

The working out of this problem has been placed in tl. 
hands of the Department of Labor, which will soon publish ; 
preliminary report on the subject, prepared by Benton MacKa) 
of that department, after several] years of intensive study and 
investigation. His plan in brief provides for the cooperatio 
of the national government and the states in a comprehensive 
plan of colonization of the remaining public lands, for farming 
or timber purposes according to the character of the land, and 
under such restrictions as to title and management as wil! 
retain all the benefits to the actual worker as against th 
speculator. It is proposed that nation and state Will help 
to clear the farm land, make it accessible to markets by roads, 
provide buildings and in other ways assist the bona fide farmer 
to establish a permanent home under fair living conditions, 
with assurances of at least the equivalent of a normal wage. 

The policy for forest lands provides for a permanent lumber 
industry, instead of the present system of ‘timber mining 
which removes all the marketable lumber and leaves the country 
a desert without population or resources. 


Where Are the Farmers? 


A STUDY of the occupational side of the House of Repre- 
sentatives discloses the interesting fact that the farmers 
of the country are almost unrepresented by their kind. Out of 
a total membership of 435, only five Congressmen are farmers. 
The ranks of labor have only eight. With these two classes 
farmers and laborers—having an overwhelming majority of 
votes, together they have only thirteen congressmen. Lawyers 
predominate, of course; of them there are two hundred and 
ninety-five. Business men come next with sixty-eight. The pro- 
fessions have forty. Nineteen congressmen have in no way 
indicated the vocation from which they come, but it is safe to 
assume that a number of them are attorneys. 


A Postcard Offensive Against Congress 
MEMBERS of Congress have been considerably disturbed 


of late by a deluge of postcards bearing the now celebrated 


appeal made by the late Joseph H. Chote just before his death, 


“For God’s sake, hurry up!’ These cards have evidently been 
sent by patriotic organizations of voters in various parts of the 
country and voice their impatience with the slowness and gen- 
eral inefficiency of the Congressional machinery. On May 4, 
Congressman Pou of North Carolina, chairman of the Rules 
Committee, addressed the House regarding what he described 
as “this postcard offensive’ against the members of the House. 
He said that if it was intended to imply that Congress had failed 
in “a prompt, patriotic and vigorous performance of its duty to 
the American people,” then he for one wished to “repudiate 
such implication utterly.” In undertaking to disprove the im- 
plied accusation, Pou said the record showed that “this Congress 
had enacted far more legislation than any Congress since the 
Civil War.” Itis of course true that the world war has forced 
Congress to extraordinary activity. But this only served to 
emphasize the inefficiency and cumbersomeness of the legis- 
lative methods still retained by Congress. It is against these 
methods that voters are justly complaining. 


War on Plant Diseases 


HE Department of Agriculture is working overtime these 

days to help the farmers save all kinds of grains, fruits and 
vegetables thru the prevention of diseases in these products 
As an illustration, a meeting was called in Washington just 
recently (May 28) to consider the advisability of restricting 
the importation of nursery stock and other plants and seeds 
from all foreign countries, because it is known that. plant 
diseases and insect pests get a foothold here in that way. 
Every farmer having problems of this nature should be in close 
touch with the scientasts of the Agricultural Department. 
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THE SIGN OF THE RED TRIANGLE 


What the Y. M. C. A. Is Doing for the Soldier Boys 


By A. H. SNYDER 








ERE and 
there in the 
miles of un- 
painted buildings 
which serve as 
quarters for sol- 
diers and officers 
and make up the 
great canton- 
ments, nestle the 
green huts of the 
Army Y. M.C. A. 
Like an oasis in 
the desert, where 
the weary traveler 
may rest and re- 
fresh himself, so 
at the green hut 
with the red tri- 
angle over the 
door the soldier 
finds wholesome 
refreshment, re- 
creation, and amusement when he 
is tired from long hours of drill 
[ had heard and read a great 
deal about the magnificent work the ¥. M. C. A. is doing for 
soldier boys, both at the camps in this country and after they 
get “over there,” but I wanted to see with my own eyes just 
1s much as possible of the work that is being done for the thou- 
sands of boys who have left homes of our readers to take their 
places in Uncle Sam’s great army of liberty and right. It was 
with this one end in view that I made a trip to one of the big 
training camps and sought out the green huts. They were not 
hard to find, for about all that was necessary was to follow the 
soldiers. I had so timed my visit as to reach camp after the 
duties of the day were over and the boys were at liberty. 

Many of you have received letters from soldier boys on sta- 
tionery bearing the red triangle of the Y. M.C. A. If you had 
been with me as I entered the building you would have seen 
hundreds of boys writing letters. Writing materials are fur- 
uished them without cost and hundreds of men may be seen any 

evening sitting at the long , 

desks which extend the 





them a little taste 
of home. 

Recognizing in 
one of the Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries 
aman whom I had 
known for a num- 
ber of years, I 
made my way to- 
ward him. He 
found time to say 
“Hello,” but that 
was all. A line of 
khaki-clad lads 
were keeping the 
secretaries on the 
jump. “May I 
een some letter 
paper?” “Have 
you got some 
wrapping paper?”’ 
= “Can you let me 
a a have a_ string?’ 
“IT would like to 
get a money order,” “Can I 

get a testament here?’ One 
request after another and sometimes several at once kept the 
secretaries busy during the evening rush. 

I wish that I could describe to you in detail the life in one of 
these huts for just one evening. It would give you some idea 
of the things that are provided to help your boy or your neigh- 
bor’s boy spend his leisure hours, for that is the time when he is 
most likely to become lonesome and down-hearted and is most 
easily led into harmful associations. It would require many 
times the available space to tell of even a portion of the inter- 
esting things which transpire in a single green hut in one even- 
ing and the same is true of the hundreds of Y. M. C. A. huts 
seattéred thruout our army camps. But even that would 
give a very meagre idea of the many things the Y. M. C. A 
is doing for the soldier boys in this country and volumes would 
be required to tell even a small part of what is being done in the 
fighting zone. From the time that a boy enters camp as the 
rawest of raw recruits up 
to the time that he goes 








full length of the building, 
busily engaged in writing 
to mothers, sisters, wives, 
sweethearts, or friends. 
“Remember Mother's Let- 
ter First,” and “Don't it 
Forget to Write Home,”’ 

samples of the plac- 
rds hung about the huf. 
rhey are part of the en- 


ragement given the “i 





into the trench and is 
face to face with the mur- 
derous Hun, the Y M. 
: C. A. is at his elbow and 
he cannot escape its in- 
nyt fluence. It ministers to 
his personal, social, educa- 
tional, physical, and spir- 
itual need Classes are 
formed and teachers pro- 
vided in various branches, 








vs to keep up home ties : \ : so that a boy can be im- 
the midst of the un- 4) proving himself at the 
ial surroundings in Le P same time that he is serv- 
h they are placed. ¥ } ‘ . ing his country. If a 
writing of letters and \ ’ 4 soldier boy becomes sick, 
receipt of letters from se he receives daily visits 
e have a o— ‘ . vi \ a — = from a Y. M.C A, secre- 
' . , — . . ' 
ience for good and do tary, bringing him apples 
re than anything else Any evening you may seelong lines of boys reading or writing home or : oranges, stationery, 


to ke ep soldier boys con- 


ted and happy. 


books, magazines, or other 
things that he may especi- 





Over in another part of 
building a talking 
hine is grinding out 
record after another, 
ys are reading, or are 
ying or watching num- 
is games of chess or 
kers In the audi- 
im a large audience is 
‘ying a home talent 
tertainment and_re- 
onding enthusiastically 


rmers. That they are 





ed from the tedium of 
rrack life and drill is 


in, relaxation, recrea- 
n, amusement are fill- 
ng the great gap in the 
idiers’ lives and giving 





A Y. M. C. A. hut supplying hot tea and biscuits on the battle line 


ally desire. The boy who 
is in trouble of any kind 
finds in the ‘‘Y”’ secretary 
a man to whom he can tell 
his troubles and be cer- 
tain of sympathetic ad- 
vice. 

And so I might go on 
and tell of the many ways 
that the Y. M. C. A. is 
helping the farm boy to 
make the tremendous 
change from his comfort- 
able home and familiar 
surroundings to the rad- 
ically different mode of 
living to which he must 
conform when he begins to 
train as a soldier. But, 
vital as is that work, and 
it is of the utmost im- 

[Continued on page 26 
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SAVING THE WAR TIME WHEAT 


Some Common Losses Which Are Easily Remedied 


By W. C. SMITH 





‘ N 7 HETHER or 
not the world 
war lasts thru 
the summer it is evi- 
dent that farm labor 
will be scarcer than 
ever during this season. 
Many of our best farm 
hands have gone to the 
army and the industrial 
centers have called 
their quota away from 
the farms. We will 
be compelled to work 
short-handed and com- 
petent help will be im- 
wssible to obtain 
rhis is apt to result in 
a direct loss in harvest- 
Ing crops and especial- 
ly those crops which 
must be harvested at 
a certain time in order 
to conserve to the greatest extent. We will undergo the experi- 
ence, as many of us have in the past, of having our grain poorly 
shocked, poorly stacked and perhaps wasted at threshing 
time. 

Having operated threshing machinery for the past fifteen 
years or longer ] am aware that most makes of threshing ma- 
chinery will waste more or less grain if improperly handled. 
The average farmer is not well posted on the management and 
operation of grain separators and is too often the direct fault 
of this waste in spite of warnings by the machine owner or 
operator. In order to make the most of the help we have and 
to conserve the greatest amount of our wheat and oats I take 
the liberty of calling your attention to a few facts concerning 
the operation and management of grain separators and the 
grain crop at threshing time. 

In the first place grain should be well shocked. Heads of 
sheaves should be pulled together and capped in such a manner 
as to turn water if possible and 
kept that way Few of the 





time when a machine can be obtained to do the work and a 
time ean be selected which will least interfere with other 
important work on the farm. 

Except in comparatively few instances, shock threshing is a 
waiting game —e largely a matter of chance. If it does not 
rain too much in the meantime, little is lost, but if it does, the 
loss may be great. Every breakdown, every dew, every 
shower means a delay in the work. A strong wind storm some- 
times makes it necessary to set up a large percentage of the 
shocks, and if loss is to be reduced to a minimum, it is almost 
always necessary to go over the field at frequent intervals and 
straighten up the shocks if they remain in the field for more 
than a very short time. 

Much more help is required to thresh from the shock, in the 
way of teams, men and. wagons, and anything which causes 
even a short delay means the loss of a large amount of labor. 
With average weather, it is safe to say that close to one-third 

of the time is wasted when 
threshing is done from the 





younger generation can put up 
a well formed wheat shock, 
but it pays to take time if the 
grain is to stand any length of 
time The fields should be 
gone over occasionally and 
caps replaced and sheaves 
which may have fallen set up. 
If the weather is dry and con- 
tinues so until the grain is 
threshed this will be unneces- 
sary but in case of rains much 
of the grain that gets down 
spoils and it is more difficult 
to thresh It is best to play 
safe by keeping the shocks up. 

Next wagons with solid bot- 
tom racks should be used in 
hauling shocked grain either 
to the machine or to the stack 
so that shattered grain may be 
saved. 

From the standpoint of sav- 
ing grain, stacking is always 
preferable to threshing from 
the shock. In a year like this, 
when it is of such vital im- 
portance that no grain be wast- 
ed, there is much greater reason 
for putting the grain in stacks 
than in normal times. Altho there is a widespread impression 
that considerable labor is saved by threshing from the shock, 
the saving along that line is not as great as is commonly be- 
lieved. When the weather is favorable and everything works 
just right, it is possible to thresh from the shock with less labor 
than is necessary to stack the grain and thresh it from the stack. 
The trouble is that delay is very often caused by weather or 
other factors so that there is not only a loss in amount and 
quality of grain that goes into the bin, but there is also a loss of 
labor 

Grain will do to go into the stack much sooner after it is cut 
than it willdoto thresh. Very often when grain in the shock 
is ready to thresh, there comes a rain or possibly a series of rains 
and the threshing must be postponed until the grain has dried 
out. It may not be possible to get a machine just when the 
grain is in good condition to thresh and while waiting for a 
machine, the shocks may be soaked by rain. 

Grain that has been put in a stack is ready to thresh awany 


Well made stacks save both grain and labor 


shock. 

That there is a saving in 
quantity and quality of grain 
by stacking is generally recog- 
nized. The grain goes thru 
a sweat in the stack and when 
threshed from the shock, it 
must go thru the sweat after 
it goes into the bin, which 
destroys some of the bright- 
ness of its color. Much of the 
shock threshing is done when 
the grain is not as dry as it 
should be for most thoro 
separation and as a result, a 
larger percentage of it re- 
mains in the straw. 

In feeding the machine do 
not overcrowd its capacity. 
A separator with a thirty-two 
inch cylinder will take care of 
all the clean, dry, straight 
grain that two men will pitch 
into the feeder but more than 
two pitchers will overcrowd 
it even if the motion is not 
checked. I mean that the 
power may be large enough 
to pull it thru a heavier load 
but the separating capacity 
is not t enough to separate the grain from the straw and 
much of it may be carried over and wasted. In this connection 
I am convinced that few farmers know where and how to detect 
the wasting of grain. Few threshermen “blow” wheat over. 
It is either carried over in the straw and chaff thru faulty separ- 
ation or left in the head because of faulty cylinder operation. 
In either case the men pitching into the feeder may be more to 
blame than the machine operator. A self feeder is so arranged 
that a retarder holds the heads an instant before they are jerked 
thru the cylinder. This allows the grain to be stripped from the 
head. If the bundles are being thrown butts first this arrange- 
ment goes for naught and sheaves are often jerked thru leaving 
— in the head which are afterward beaten out by the 

lower fans of the wind stacker and thrown into the straw. 





This leaves the impression with the farmer that his grain is being 
blown over if indeed he detects the loss at all. 

However, it is possible to blow grain over thru the abuse of 
the windmill-eleaning device but this [Continued on page 43. 
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_ More Efficient Equip- 


ment for Your Car 





The farmer’s automobile has never 
been so important to him or to the 
nation as at present. 

It follows that his requirements in tire 
equipment this year are more exacting 
than ever before. 

His tires must serve not only with the 
economy of long wear, but in a manner 
to assure his car’s continuous service. 
No better assurance of such service is 
anywhere available than the uniformly 
high quality of Goodyear Tires. 

By their exceptional capacity for sat- 
isfactory performance Goodyear Tires 
are now the largest selling brand in the 
world. 

The margin of their leadership is con- 
stantly growing, as their superior merit 
becomes more widely known. 

In rural districts everywhere their per- 
centage of users is fully as great as in 
any other held. 

Their unusual quality and their rugged 
construction show to particular advan- 
tage on difficult roads. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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ve 20,000 € » Sor ’ n Dealers in America, all pledged t0 
year users care propery for their tire New above all times, we urge 
pou to prot by this service which means extra tire mileage and lower tire costs. 
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HOW I LIKE MY TRACTOR 


A “Mighty Pleasant Experience” 


By H. H. DUNBAR 





“ iets oe 


A Satan tne a 


has interested me so much that 
i ith your request, but I want 
to warn y eférehand that you are going to have a 
hard time to wade thru this, and I would advise you to turn it 
over to a typist and let him or her do the “figern” out part. 
You say, ‘‘We hope that you will not confine yourself to the 
questions,” is one of the reasons I’m answering your favor of 
March 5th. The other reason is, you do not ask me to give 
1 my tractor experience briefly. I have had requests for al- 
st identically the same questions as you ask, but each one 
fied briefly and that let me out, for an article 
ve topic ¢ anhot be written brie fly and 
because you did not say, “Be brief,” 


nt date 


} 
’ to comply WwW 


on such a 


say this, that give me any boy or man that is used to running 
an automobile and if he will pay close attention to me for 15 
minutes, I'll turn my tractor over to him and I'll stand for 
any damage he might do. My tractor is so simply constructed, 
and it is planned on the general plan of an auto and should 
anything pi appen to the ignition system, there is nothing about 
it but what a first class garage man could set right, but I have 
never had to send for anyone to help me out because I’ve never 
had any trouble to speak of as I don’t cail putting in a new 

spark plug now and then much trouble. 

In reading this over, I fear I have not 





you are going to get my experience and 
you can suit yourself about publishing 
it. I can tell you a lot in just two or 
three words. My experience has been 
mighty pleasant. Do you know how 
much that means? Mighty pleasant! 
I am going to back it up by telling you 
a few things that I don't expect you to 
believe and I will not feel hurt if you 
do not, but I can furnish you proof 
positive for anything I may say. 

In the two and one-half years I’ve 
had my tractor, I have used it 222 full 
days to say nothing of odd hours or 
broken time. In that 222 days of work, 
my tractor has not delayed me, putting 
all stops from all causes together, 222 
minutes. I hear you say, “lie number 
one All right, that don’t bother me 
and now prepare yourself for lie num- 
ber two. The erank case on my motor 
has never been taken off and further- 
more, motor experts tell me they can see no reasons for taking 
it off as they cannot detect any excuse for making adjustments. 

l'o be sure, I have done work on ny tractor and looked it over 

earefully evenings, and on rainy days and always looked out 
for trouble in advance, so I can truthfully say th: at when I have 
gone out to plow, I lowed, or any other field work. When I 
went out to thresh, { threshed and sometimes at 2,200 bushels 
of oats an hour clip. When I have gone out to fill silos I have 
filled silos. My best record on this work was a 175 ton silo ina 
little less than 9 hours and on a little less than 20 gallons of 
gasoline. I have put in 28 days 





given you very much of the desired 
information, aside from answering your 
direct questions, but were you here 
with me a day or so, and I could talk to 
you and look at you and show you— 
that’s what counts, to be shown. I can 
do that, but to write it—no more for 
me. I can only say as I started out, 
my experience has been mighty pleas- 
ant. It’s hard for me to think of my 
tractor as a machine, it seems like one 
of the family, and would you believe it, 
I have never felt like “‘saying things”’ 
to it. You know what t mean, things 
that you’d say to a balky horse, or a 
hog that’s bound to go north when you 
try to show him south is the direction 
that he should 

Just think what that means, never 
felt like cussing it and I assure you 
I'm not a pillar in any church. Are 
not my chances of Heaven better for 
having that kind of tractor? All of these things must be con- 
sidered in buying a tractor and should any of your subscribers 
personally write to you about being in doubt about buying 
a tractor, you just forward their letter to me. I'll soon remove 
their doubts. 

Now, Mr. Associate Editor, you brought this all on yourself 
You will remember twas you that got me intoit. But of course 
you are at liberty to cut and slash this to suit yourself, but I 
can hardly see how even then you can whip it into presentable, 
shape for publishing, but thank Heaven, that’s your business 
not mine, and had you known 
what was coming you would not 








of road work such as scraping 
and grading roads and not 10 
minutes stop or delay from any 
cause whatever in this 28 days of 
hard, gruelling work. 

Right here is a good place to 
say that I never went after a job 
of work (outside work I mean) 
so you may know that when I 
did take a job of work, I got my 
price. Now, I have not given 
my tractor a bit of credit for 
the work it has done for me on 
my own farm, and still I have 
taken in enough money from 
yureces to pay for my 
tractor and all of the repairs I 
have put on it, and the outfit is 

ch good shape right now 
I would have to have at 
$200 more than I paid for 
re I'd sell it. 
go back to your letter, you 
that you are anxious to ob- 
n information relative to the 
re and operation of farm trac- 
In answering that, I'll 





outside s 


have tackled me, would you? 


Comment—The above letter from 
Mr. Dunbaris only one of many 
we have received from trac tor 
users in response to an inquiry 
which we made asking for their 

rsonal experiences and views 
in regard to tractors. The uses 
to which a tractor can be put are 
many and varied as the letters 
indicate, oftentimes the greatest 
value coming from some opera- 
tion which the owner never 
thought of putting the machine 
to when he purchased it. Of 
course some have met difficulties 
but in almost every case these 
have been overcome and the 
owners agreed that their tract- 
or was a good investment. The condi- 
tions which must be taken into consid- 
eration in the selection of a suitable 
machine to meet your needs are best 
understood by a study of the experi- 
ences and listening to the advise of 
those, like Mr. Dunbar, who are vet- 
erans in tractor uses—Editors. 
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Why Empire Red Tubes last as 























After all, what you want 
from an inner tube is 
long life. 

Stress and strain are the enemies of the outer 
casing and to a minor extent of the inner tube. 


But what the tube mainly has to fight against is 
time. 


Every now and then some odd experience shows 
up the great tensile strength of Empire Red 
Tubes. As, for example, this letter from The 
Toledo Auto Parts Co.: 


Empire Rubber & Tire Company 
Trenton, N. J. 
Gentlemen : 

“We have used four 34 x 4 Empire Tires and 
Tubes and we have never in the 3000 miles, that 
we drove car, had these tires off. 

“The tubes of the rear casing were used for a 
tow rope, and were not damaged in any way. We 


put them in the rear casings and they are up yet 
today.” 


They were lucky to have an Empire Red Tube 
along when they got stuck. At the same time, 
Empire Red Tubes are not built or advertised 
especially for towing purposes. 


The real stuff that is in them is perhaps better 
illustrated by this letter from Iowa: 


“Mr. E. L. Forslund, who has charge of the 
Prest-O-Lite Service Station for the Madrid Auto 
Company, made a rubber apron to use in his battery 


[he Fmpire 












long as the average car itself 
1. The Story of the Tow Rope and the Battery Apron 
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work from a 34x 4 Empire 
Red Tube. 
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“The mark on the apron shows the tube was 
made in Oct., 1912. The rubber is still in perfect 
condition and does not show any ‘checking’ ” 

Again we disclaim any idea of pushing the sale of 
Empire Red Tubes for such emergency uses. 
But this battery-apron story drives home what 
we have been trying to tell to car-owners— 
namely, that the rubber used in these tubes stays 
young and lively for years. Five years of bat- 
tery acids and heat and hard knocks—without 
“checking”’—is equal to a whole lot more than 
five years of road service. 


The fact is that rubber—ordinary rubber—is 
short lived. To make a tube that will last, you 
must do something to give it greater vitality than 
crude rubber itself possesses. 


This is just what the Empire secret process does; 
it eliminates the tendency toward deterioration. 


That is why we have records of Empire Red 
Tubes made ten years ago, punctured and re- 
paired over and over again, and still doing: 
service. 

The experience of ten years has proved that in 
the great majority of cases, an Empire Red Tube 
will last as long as the average car itself. 

The day when you come to the Empire store 
and get your first Empire Red Tube, you begin 
to cut your tube expense in half. 


ire J jealer 





Signed inquiries will be prompt! answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, “Subscribers” loformation Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming. Des Moines Iowa. 








MAINTAINING FENCE 

\ and B own adjoining tracts of land. 
B agreed that if he might have the east 
half of the division fence to keep up, he 
would maintain chicken-tight fence there. 
Relying upon this promise, A built a hog- 
tight fence along his part several years ago, 
but B refuses to keep his promise and per- 
mits his share of the fence to remain in 
such bad state of repair that his stock run 
on A’s land, and A cannot pasture his hogs 
on his own land, on account of the in- 
sufficient fence. Can B be made to 
maintain a hog-tight fence?—S. T., Ill. 

Unless the agreement between A and B 
was in writing, | do not believe that, under 
the circumstances, A can compel B to 
maintain a hog-tight fence, but he can 
compel him to maintain a good, ordinary 
fence And, on the facts stated, A can 
recover damages done by B’s trespassing 
stock. If the stock come thru the insufh- 
eient fence again, A would be entitled to 
hold the animals to secure payment of 
damages 4 should examine the pro- 
visions of chapter 54 (page 1285-1288) 
Illinois Revised Statutes, 1913, which are 
too long to be here set forth. They will 
tell him just what to do. 

The township assessor and commis- 
sioners of highways are the fence viewers 
and on A complaiming to them it will be 
their duty to order its repair, if it is found 
to be insufficient. In that case, B would 
have to stand all the costs. 

APPLE BLOTCH 

Will you give me some advice as to the 
best way of controlling apple blotch? It 
has given me serious trouble the last two 
or three years. What 1s the proper spray- 
ing material to use and when should the 
spraying be done? H. M., Ill. 

Apple blotch is a fungus disease and one 
not recognized by the usual orchardist 
until too late in the season to give it 
effective treatment. The spores of the 
disease mature in central latitudes from 
the middle to the latter part of June. 
They develop for the most part on twigs, 
new wood growth, sprouts, ete., from 
whence they are blown off by the wind and 
infect the growing fruit. The disease 
causes first a roughening of the skin and 
later produces cracks in the fruit, which in 
turn cause the apple to soon decay and 
give it a aanen knotty shape. The 
remedy lies in the proper administration of 
Bordeaux mixture to which has been 
added arsenate of lead which serves as an 
insecticide. The first spraying should 
occur about the middle of June aud if the 
weather is fairly dry, three or four subse- 
quent sprayings from fifteen to eighteen 
days apart should be applied. f the 
weather is damp, the spraying should be 
done at more frequent intervals. 


FREE BULLETINS 

Having lived in a city for the last fifteen 
years, we have now moved to the farm and 
wish to learn all we can about the new 
work. Where can we get free bulletins on 
various subjects? We understand that 
we can get them for the asking.—Mrs. 
O. P., Minn. 

It is somewhat surprising that more 
people do not understand that almost 
unlimited quantities of free literature deal- 
ing with all kinds of agricultural subjects 
ean be had free of charge. The U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has put out hundreds of bulletins 
and any that are still in print will be sent 


without cost to any address upon request. 
The state agricultural 
the same work and Minnesota 
bulletins by wri 
state agricultural college 
asking for them. 
his name placed 
state college and will there 
bulletins publishe 
tins, if the numbe 
ask for bulletins, 


1d, one may have 
on the mailing list of the 
by get all of the 
iting for bulle- 
r and title is not known 
circulars, etc., 


dealing with the subject in which you are 


WEAK CHICKS 

Every year we hav 
trouble with our youn 
develop crooked breast bones an 
tendency toward leg weakness. 
due to lack of hardness on the p: 





M. B. Y., Nebr. 
Crooked breast 
similar symptoms of 
usually the evidence 
Young birds lack 
lime and other ma 
up the structure 
tion of meat scre 
and wheat bran to the 
untities than are usua 
inate the trouble. 


bones, weak legs, and 
general debility are 
of improper feeding. 
fficient quantity of 
terial which go to make 


ap, fish scrap, skimmilk 
ration in larger 
lly fed will elim- 
Bone building materi 


snerous amoun 
vigorous stock. 


SHEARING SHEEP 
This is our first year with sheep 
shearing them. What is the proper time 
to do this work and can a 
ected to do a good job? 
Sheep shearing § 
the time this issue of Suc 

reaches its subscribers. 
urt of the cornbelt, shea: 
April and the time 
| the north line o 
hed and the sh 
be done during the latte 
month or early in May. 
ment should be 
good shepherd will 
a season of cold, damp we 
several advantages 


cessful Farming 
In the southern 
ring should begin 


r part of the same 

Of course, judg- 
used in the matter and 
shear his sheep during 





hat all the wool is 


saved by so doing 
to shed quite ear 


NG THE COW ON TEST 


good Guernsey cows 


ly in the spring. 


We have several 
How should we procee 
All advanced registry tests are made 
under the supervision 0 
e of the state in whic 
and the matter sh 
with the dairy division © 
The cooperation of the 
tion must also be 
addressed to Mr. W illiam 
New Hampshire, Secretary 
Guernsey Cattle Breed- 
will bring complete in- 


f that institution. 
breeders’ associa- 


of the American 
ers’ Association, 
formation on the subject. 


BERRY BED 


bed of strawberries 


CARE OF ST 
We have a nice 
which were set out this spring. 
start and now we 
t how much cultivation they 
the first year and whether 


should receive 
lossoms should be removed. 


or not all the b 


rry bed should be given 
thruout the first season 
All weeds must be kept 
| stirred to promote good 


The new strawbe 
careful cultivation 
after planting. 
down and the soi 
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es growth. The exact amount of 
cultivation will, of course, depend upon 
the season, the frequency of rains, the 
growth of weeds, etc. The principle thing 
is to keep the weeds down and to maintain 
a good soil mulch. The standard varieties 
such as the Senator, Warfield, and the like 
are not expected to bear a crop the first 
season and all buds which appear and 
which will only come on the parent plants 
originally set out should be nipped off. 
This encourages the plant to extend itself 
in sending out runners and establishing 
new crowns. The Everbearing varieties, 
if they do well, will produce a small crop 
the first year and buds on the new plants 
developed from runners may be permitted 
to remain. ‘They should, however, be 
clipped off of the parent plant. 
COWPOX 

I have been told that my cow was 
affected with cowpox. At first the bag 
became caked with a sore on the udder like 
a boil which forms a scab. The udder 
is hot. I have been giving her aconite 
three times a day and four or five drops 
of carbolic acid to the rest of the cows. 
Is the disease cowpox and what can I 
do for her?—M. R., Colo. 

Cowpox is not present in the case dis- 
cussed nor could that disease be pre- 
vented by the treatment you have been 
giving. Aconite is an extremely danger- 
ous poison and should only be used by a 
trained doctor. Isolate the cow and milk 
her last. Twice daily apply iodine oint- 
ment to the sores on her udder. lf the 
caked condition persists, treat for garget. 
Milk the affected quarter out thoroly 
dry at each milking and massage by active 
rubbing or kneading with the hand. 
Apply camphorated ointment or melted 
lard to which has been added a little 
turpentine, at the time of massaging. 
To prevent further trouble be sure that 
the cow is milked thoroly dry at each 
milking. 


COLLECTING NOTE 

In February, 1909, I had a farm sale 
and took a man’s note for one year for 
$160, interest at seven reent, note given 
on regular bank note form, with regular 
printed conditions. As this man’s wife 
was very kind to my mother before her 
death I have let the note run on, they 

leading hard times. Ten years is the 
owa limit and they have an auto, etc., 
but do not intend paying even the prin- 
cipal and one year’s interest. Can I col- 
lect and how?—E. W. H., Wash. 

You have ten years from the date the 
note became due in which to sue, unless 
the note has been kept alive by partial 
payment or new promise to pay. You 
should place the note in the fends of a 
reliable attorney in either lowa or Wash- 
ington for collection, and he may be able 
to get a new note to prevent out awing of 
the old, if he fails to collect the latter. 
REMOVING FRUIT TREE SPROUTS 

When should the sprouts or sa lings on 
young fruit trees be removed? Our trees 
are starting an unusual crop of sprouts 
this spring. —K. L. H., Ind. 

The young sprouts should be removed 
as soon as they start to grow and if this is 
done at once they can be rubbed off or 
easily removed with the hand. If, how- 
ever, they have gotten a start, they may 
be removed at any time with a clean sharp 
knife. It is well to keep close watch over 
the orchard and see that all the sprouts 
are removed two or three times during 
the summer before they have an oppor- 
tunity to develop into ard wood. 
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“Take-Up for Wear” 


A Principle Recognized by All Builders 
of Tractors, Trucks and Motor-Cars 








Nothing in the world can keep any 
machine from wearing out if it is used long 
enough. The builders know it. But they 
know that wear will be slow when the parts 
are kept in proper relation. Therefore it is 
the best engineering practise to mount vital 
working parts on bearings that resist wear 
as long as possible and have a means for 
easily taking up wear when it does become 
evident. 


In the Front Wheels of 
Every Automobile 


All automobiles have in their front 
wheels bearings that can be “taken-up” 
for wear. This is because the service is 
unusually heavy, and because the blows, 
end thrust and constant vibration would 
soon cause extra wear if looseness were 
allowed to continue. 


At the Hard Service Points of the Best 
Known Motor-Cars and Trucks 


In the transmission, on the worm or 
pinion shaft, in the diferential, and at other 
points where the work is unusually severe 
there has to be take-up, Without it the 
gears in the transmission, for instance, 
would work loose and would wear out of 








shape so that they would become noisy. 
Other important parts would wear out 
too quickly simply because they were not 
working in proper relation to the other 
parts as they would if take-up permitted 
adjustment. Here again the Timken 
principle has become general practise. 


It is Still More Essential in 
Tractor Bearings 


More essential for three reasons: because 
the service is harder than even motor truck 
service; continuous operation is more im- 
portant owing to short seasons; and the 
repair man is frequently harder to reach. 
You want to tune up your tractor at the 
beginning of every season, 
and avoid breakages, de- 
lays, repairs or adjustments 
in the field. 


Just why the tractor needs 
take-up at the bearings, 
and how the Timken Roller 
Bearing provides it are told 
in the booklet F-95,‘‘Timken 
Bearings for Farm Trac- 
tors."’ Write for your copy. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ‘* 
Canton, Ohio 
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BARBERRIES OR BREAD 


By HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


NE of the 
O most fre- 
quent ly 
found ornamental 
shrubs planted on 
lawns or in parks 
y is the 
mon barberry. Al- 
most from the 
time of the May- 
flower it has been 
used in America 
Yet this barberry 
has been the re- 
sponsible agent 
that has de- 
stroyed countless 
millions of bush- 
els of wheat, oats, 
and other grain on 
our farms. Plant 
pathologists have 
proved beyond 
doubt that the 
black stem rust of 
wheat spends one 
age of its exist- 
ence upon the 
leaves of the bar- 
berry in the 
spring. From the 
barbe ry it 
to the grain fields 
or to any one of fifty varieties of grasses 
and by means of these to the fields of grain. 

Every few years there has been an out- 
break of this black stem rust of wheat 
In 1916, the rust swept thruout the spring 
wheat district of the upper Mississippi 
Valley and destroyed about 200,000,000 
bushels, as nearly as can be estimated 
In 1917, weather conditions were not 
favorable to the growth of rust—and yet 
7.5 percent of the wheat crop or nearly 
45.000 000 bushels were destroyed by the 
rust. 

No one knows as yet what conditions 
will be in 1918. But with the winning of 
the war depending upon wheat, with the 
whole nation uniting to save flour by 
means of an ounce here and a pound there, 
it surely would be the height of folly to 
permit the rust to sweep away more wheat 
than could be saved by a nation Hoover- 
izing. 

There is just one way known to safe- 
guard our 1918 crop of wheat from this 
destructive rust. That is by getting rid of 
the barberry bushes. Even that may not 


com- 


at 


goes 





| it useless for producing grain. 


kill out all of the rust, but it will so effec- | 
tively check it that the wheat will have its | 


greatest enemy rendered ineffectual. So 
a campaign has been inaugurated thruout 
the northern wheat districts of thecountry 


| 


to get rid of bar- 
berry just as soon 
as possible. 

Early in May 
the black stem 
rust will develop 
from its dormant 
or winter stage on 
straw and stub- 
bles, germinate 
and send out in 
the air countless 
sporidia. These 
are carried by the 
wind to the leaves 
of the common 
barberry. Here 
they find lodg- 
ment and in a few 
days germinate. 
Small yellow spots 
appear on the bar- 
berry leaves, 
which on examin- 
ation prove to be 
small pockets, 
filled with brown- 
ish or yellowish 
spores. These 
spores are blown 
from the barberry 
and reach the 
grain. Or they 

reach some variety of grass that will act 
as a host. 

Once the spores leave the barberry, 
there is no way to stop them. They 
travel fast. Suppose they alight on a 
bit of grass. Here they germinate and in 
a week or ten days they reproduce and 
for each one, several thousand more s 
are sent on. By means of the wind and 
grass, the rust spores will be carried for 
miles until they reach a wheat field. After 
the weather gets warm, especially when it 
is damp or if there is much dew, the rust 


spreads like wildfire and in a few days | 


hundreds of acres may be infested from 
a single spore that reached the wheat. 
When the rust reaches the wheat, it 
makes its best growth on the vigorous, 
succulent stalks. It settles on the stem, 
bores into the covering and saps the nour- 
ishment that is intended to fill up the 
grain and round it out. The rust appears 
as small reddish or brown streaks up and 
down the stalk. It spreads until it chokes 


the life almost out of the plant and renders | 


After the 
stalk matures, the black or winter stage 
of the rust is produced—thus comes the 
name. 

Because of the danger to the wheat crop 
from a possible outbreak, an emergency 
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‘THE Government requires the 

services of thousands of capable 
men and women now. It pays you 
well. Your position is a steady and 
protected one. It needs men and 
women who can quickly learn and 
act. Are you doing your part to 
win this war? Uncle Sam needs you 
—right here at home. Are you satis- 
fied with your present position? If 
not, you should get one of these 
desirable positions with Uncle Sam. 
He pays you well and gives you 

y work, 


Get in Gov't Service NOW 


Thousands of Government positions 
have been made vacant by the war. 
New positions are created. You can 
qualify for these positions. We 
teach you how to pass the Civil 
Service examination and get a Gov- 
ernment position. We guarantee 
oop 6 poplin or your money will be 
refunded as explained in our Guare 
anty Bond, 

for full in- 


WRITE TODAY & %", i 


It's free. You incur no obligation. 

Let us tell you about thousands of 

Protected positions. State your age, 

Present occupation, citizenship and 
ernment position preferred. Ask 
Wer Bulletin R D 1012. 


Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C 
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| STRAW SPREADER 


HE greatest safeguard against poor crops is the 

spreading of straw. Get better, bigger, hardier 
stands. Do away with your wheat, clover and 
alfalfa freezing or drying out. The “Bagle’’ straw 
spreader solves your problems, 

Travels on its own wheels. Attaches to any rack 
wagon. Spreads straw evenly and 8 feet wide. 
You can spread in windy weather. Has big capa- 
city—cannot overload or choke. Quantity of straw 
spread can be regulated. Made strong and solid 
—will last for years. Draft only increased very 
little. To spread straw also means putting life 
into your soil, WRITE TODAY FOR BIG FREE 
FOLDER AND LOW PRICES. 


Kramer Rotary Harrow Company 
IMinois 


How to SAVE When 
Buying Auto Supplies 


Auk mobile 
Supplies 








Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

Solve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

| rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. “The machine I 
have been looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Massey. 
“It will meet every @ ." H. A. Morgan, Di- 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 free. 

| KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 

| Morristown, Tena. 





Write for 
New Ideas jyrite %' 
Obtain a Patent. 


WANTE Lota 
Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prizes offered for| nventions. Send sketch for free 
opinion of patentability. Our four bookssent FREE. 


' VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 784 9th Washington, D. C 
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campaign is being undertaken by the 
U. Pee mptaey of Agriculture thruout 
the mi west from Montana to Ohio to 
eradicate the barberries before the rust has 
had a chance to germinate on the leaves 
and be blown away. In southern lowa and 
central Illinois this means that the bar- 
berry must be out by the middle of May. 
Farther north, in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, where the season is later, the middle of 
June will still save a lot of rust, tho the 
earlier the barberry is out, the better. 
Nerth Dakota passed a law in 1917, 
compelling the eradication of t ; 
Minnesota’s Commission of Public Safety 
on March 26, 1918, issued an order requir- 
ing that all barberry be dug up and provid- 
ing that in cases where the order is not 
obeyed, county officials may enter and 
dig it up. If the owner of the property 
does not pay the bill, the county attorney 
is to enter suit against him in ten days. 
The Japanese barberry, known to nur- 
serymen as Berberis thunbergii, does not 
carry the rust. It is therefore harmless. 
It is low, with single spines and small 
leaves that are smooth around the 
All other kinds of barberry should be dug 
up. The time is almost past for doing any 
good this year. But every reader of Suc- 
cessful Farming who has any growing on 
his premises should act at once. 
In all states except North Dakota and 
Minnesota there will be no laws compelling 
the eradication of barberry. A number of 
state governors have issued proclamations. 
But whether any action is taken will de- 
pend upon the loyalty and patriotism of 
the men who have it on their premises. 
Nurserymen have refused to sell it in 
nearly every wheat state. Thousands of 
dollars worth have been torn up and de- 
stroyed already. It is up to the average 
citizen to do as much. A single row in a 
yard may endanger every wheat field 
within fifteen miles. 
The barberry, in this year of 1918, is an 
ally of the Kaiser. It is sheltering an 
enemy that is seeking to destroy our wheat. 
Wheat destroyed means less bread. 
Upon bread depends the winning of the 
.war. It is bread or barberries. Which 
wili you have? 








SHADE AND AIR FOR BEES 
The busy bees are great workers it is | 
true, but if we want to have them do their 
best for us we must take into consideration 
their special needs when doing their 
work. Many a colony has failed its 
owner from no other cause than the heat 
in the hive. I have known colonies to be 
killed by the heat melting the combs and 
drenching the bees with honey. Most 
hives exposed to the full sun will become so 
hot the bees will swarm often and thus 
lessen the heat by dividing the force of 
bees. A strong hive actively at work will 
generate a lot of heat, and sometimes this 
will kill the brood. Swarming out is the 
only remedy the bees can apply, and they 
proceed to apply it. The result is no 
honey harvest, for the less swarming our 
colonies do the more honey we get. 

Trees offer the best shade for bees. 
Hives set on the southeast side of a tree 
far enough under so the midday sun does 
not strike them will get the early morn- 
ing sun to start them out into the fields 
early, but will be kept cool in the heated 
period and allowed to store in peace. 
Board shades can be provided but they 
are not nearly so good. 

Shade is not all that is needed. When 
the bees are storing fast in the hot season 
they need ‘to have ventilation as well. 
The best plan is to lift the hives up an 
inch from the bottom board and put 
blocks under each corner. This gives an 
inch crack all around the hive. This will | 
be enough if under a tree, but if the sun 
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CLOTHCRAF 
CLOTHES 


For MEN and 
YOUNG MEN 


$15 to $30 


SERGE SPECIALS 


**5130°°—$22.50 Blue 


(The largest selling 
Susi im America) 


**6130""—$22.50 Gray 
**7130°°—$22.50 Gray 
**3130°"—$26.50 Gray 
**4130°°—$26.50 Blue 


Here in the pocket of 
your Clothcraft coat is 
something you’ ll be mighty 
glad to find! It’s the 
makers’ Guarantee of “‘sat- 
isfactory wear and serv- 
ice’’ —his pledge that you 
shall be completely pleased 
CLOTHCRAFT GUARANTEE with your purchase! 


We hereby Guarantee this Clothcraft garment 
to give satisfactory wear and service. We stand 
back of the retailer in assuring prompt and 
satisfactory adjustments should any cause for 
complaint or dissatisfaction arise. 

THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The CLOTHCRAFT STORE in Your Jown 








item Cut 20 to 30 


Woven Cords a Day 
ha Fay AWG Rs) aM cncnsctortage of men and of coal with 


sold and making big money for their owners. 
Cuts 20 to 30 cords of four-foot cordwood in a day 
on three gallons of gasoline—less than 6c per cord. 


Fully portable. 


“RICLAN”’ 


nudumiete U.S.A. Portable Gasoline 
$160 


Quickly pays for itself. One 
man can move the saw on the 
log and two men can move it 
from log to log. 

Write for FREE Booklet fully 
describing the “Riclan” Port- 
able Gasoline Saw. Sold under 
positive guarantee, direct to 
you at factory price. 


RICE & PHELAN 


200 
Front Street, 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 





has a chance to shine on the hives the 
supers or the cover should be set back- 
ward or forward enough to allow a half 
inch crack. I have set all supers so there 





was a half inch space open between each, 
but this is apt to keep the hives cool nights 
and prevent comb building.—L. H. C. 


SHOTGUN SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 


Shotguns given for a little work in your spare time. I bought these guns before prices went up and 
you may get them, while they last, aseasily as ever. Send for particulars. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, - - - - - - DES MOINES, IOWA 















LINING UP THE OLD MOWER 
Were all trying to make old mowers d 
It is up to us to make an 
this line, both from the 
patriotic as well as financial standpoint 
If we can make any machine do fairly 
decent work during the season we shouk 
go ahead and do so rather than burden 
manufacturers who, perhaps, should be 
making goods for our country in its time 
of need, by buying new. Perhaps a few 
words about renovating old mowers will 
interest Successful Farming readers. 
The first thing to be done with most old 
mowers to line up the cutterbar. 
Natural wear and tear has had a tendency 
to pull the bar back further than it should 
be and if you have run into a few stumps 
or when going full speed the 
alignment of the bar has been still further 
disarranged. On most machines pro- 
visions are made for lining up the bar 
without much difficulty, altho on some of 
the older types it is not so easily done as on 
newer ones. Bear in mind, however, that 
this is something you must do, no matter 
how bothersome it is to do it, if you would 
expect the machine to cut as it should 
The outer point of the cutterbar should 
trifle ahead of the inner point 
actually work, which usually 
that it should further ahead 
than might m necessary with the ma- 
chine standing there is wear in 
the joints that will allow the bar to set 
back further than you think 
when at work in a heavy swath. 
After lining up the bar, the next thing 
to look after is the guards and plates that 
are in them. In of ten, 
unless new guard plates have been but 
recently put in, they will need to be re- 
his can only be done except bv 
taking the guards from the bar and do- 
ing the work at the anvil. This is good 
rainy day work. After bolting the guards 
back securely be sure and line them up, 
for you will probably notice by looking 
along the line that the points of some set 
at one angle and some at another. Guards 
will stand a reasonable amount of cold 
hammering, so you can line them up with a 
heavy hammer used in connection with 
something that answers the purpose of a 
hand anvil. See that they are in line 
along the guard plates as well as at the 
guard point. Any machine cannot cut 
well with one guard plate low and another 
high. Of course, everyone recognizes the 
fact that a sh ip sickle is necessary, but 
many seem to forget that sharp guard 
plates, securely riveted in lined-up guards 
that are firmly bolted to a lined-up bar, is 
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All work so far mentioned has been done 
on the cutterbar, but here will be found 
the reason on most old machines for poor 
cutting Possibly the gears need 
looking after, a boxing or two may need 
renewing, particularly on the pitman wrist 
pin, for a loose boxing on the pitman means 
a jerk at every 


some 


stroke, which is hard on 
both pitman and sickle as well as produc- 
ing a lost motion which means poor cut- 
Che old machine is worth renovat- 

, ; 


ing this year.—H. H 
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HOW TO CURE CLOVER HAY 
Well cured clover of the best 
fodders obtainable But wr the reason 
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came more or less dusty, and some of our 
horses coughed badly from eating it. Our 
neighbors maintained that clover hay 
cannot be cured so as to be free from dust. 
But finally somebody said that clover 
hay must be cured in the shade. We did 
not believe much in this idea at first, but 
after having studied the scientific reason 
| for curing in the shade, we admitted that 
| the idea was probably good. 
| that curing any kind of good hay is not 
rapid drying, but a natural evaporation of 
jal water contained in the plant. 
the plant is growing, its roots draw 
moisture from the soil, and this moisture 
| goes up thru the stem and passes off into 
the air thru the pores of the leaves. 





water in the stem, and this continues to 
evaporate thru the leaves. But when cut 
clover is allowed to lie in the hot sun, its 
thin leaves dry up in a short while, and the 
water left in the stems cannot pass off 
because the leaves are dead. Even when 
the leaves are dry and brittle after lying 
in the sun three or four days, the stems are 
full of moisture. It is this moisture that 
causes the dust in the stack or mow. 
Therefore, it is clear that the longer the 
leaves of clover which is being cured can 
be kept green, the drier the hay will be. 

Knowing this, we began to cure our 
clover in the following manner. We start 
cutting in the morning as soon as the dew 
is off, but mow down only as much as we 
ean handle during the day. When the 
clover has been lying in the sun for a few 
hours and is pretty well wilted but not 
dry, we rake it into windrows and leave 
it so over night. This method keeps most 
of the leaves covered over, and thus pro- 
tects them from the sun, while the curing 
goes on just as well. The next morning 
we take the hay rake and turn over the 
windrows, thus exposing the green clover 
to the air. But this must not be done 
while there is any dew left. Later in the 
day we bunch the hay, and carefully 
cock it if rain is threatening. Clover well 
cocked will stand a heavy shower. If no 
rain is in sight, we leave the hay in 
bunches for about forty-eight hours. 
Then, in the morning, we turn over the 
hay cocks with the rake to give the clover 
a final airing. After that it is hauled to 
the barn. 

The little extra work required to cure 
the clover in this way pays well. We 
have used this method now for about ten 
years, and during that time there has 
never been any dust in our clover hay. 
We feed it to the horses, who relish it very 
much, and do not cough from it. The 
hay is fresh and greenish, and very few of 
the leaves fall off in handliag. 

To get the best clover hay, do not cut it 
too late, for the stems then become woody. 
Cut it while it is in full bloom, or as soon 
as some of the heads are getting brown. 
The more hay you have to gather, the 
earlier you must begin cutting, or the 
last you cut will be too old. One thing to 
remember is that clover should never 
be cut or handled while it is damp or wet 
with dew.—C. O. 

MILLET FOR A FALL CROP 

When the potatoes come off the 
ground, or we wish to leave them in the 
ground until fall before digging, millet 
can be sown to advantage. It will come 
on quickly and make a fine crop of seratch 
material for the hens 
stock. We prefer the little Hungarian 
variety when sowing it late, especially if 
the seed is to be used for the hens, and the 
light straw makes it exceptionally nice for 
this purpose. By throwing in a few forks 
of the millet with the straw the hens will 
work hard to get the fine seeds. They like 
| millet, and one of the best laying farm 

flocks I know was allowed to gather 

iround the stacked millet and hunt for 
| the They dug well under the 
| stacks, too, and were busy every day that 
| was not stormy or cold, 
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Very | 
little moisture can pass off thru the stem. | 
When the plant is cut off, there is still | 


| the root growth of the millet takes u 


or feed for the} 
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Last year we had a small patch of po- 
tatoes and after the tops began to dry we 
planted sweet corn between the rows. 
But the weather was so dry when it was 
planted that it did no good, growing 
slender and setting no ears. In August 
rains came, and we sowed the Hungarian 
millet right in among the corn and over the 
potatoes, the tops all being dead. The 
corn did not earany but the cows got 
several little bunches of fodder: The 
millet came on fast, and the seed filled 
nicely before cold weather. The potatoes 
were kept_perfectly. 

I have known potatoes to keep under 
growing crops several years, and I can see 
why it should be an advantage to have 
millet growing on the field if the potatoes 
are to be left until fall for digging. It 
| prevents the ground becoming soggy, a 
the 
moisture at once and the shade of the 
| millet keeps the sun from heating the 
ground enough to injure the tubers. 

The ordinary early garden crops and 
even the grain fields can be sown to mil- 
let with advantage, as it will mature in a 
short time. The hay is excellent for feed- 
ing, tho I prize it more especially for the 
chickens. Hens will eat it freely and it 
takes the place of the expensive grains. 
It will serve as scratch material much more 
efficiently than straw alone. 

If you do not care to give good prepara- 
tion to the soil just disc or run a cultivator 
over it and sow the seed. The only differ- 
ence will be that the straw will be shorter, 
and there may be less grain, but it will 
grow and seed just the same. It is as 
hardy as crabgrass.—L. H. C. 





BUCKWHEAT FOR WAR BREAD 

We are cautioned to economize in the 
use of bread materials, and we are advised 
to grow as much of the substitutes for 
wheat as possible. 

Buckwheat is a paying crop. The flour 
can be used alone or combined with wheat 
or corn, or both, and good wholesome re- 
sults obtained. 

No grain adds to the egg production 
more than a liberal use of buckwheat in 
the feeding of poultry. 

Buckwheat is a crop that comes quickly 
on most any kind of soil, and under most 
all conditions, and as it can be sown after 
other crops are planted and more or less 
attended to, it will not interfere much 
with other work. Sow from June Ist to 
July 15th, according to locality. A 
bushel of seed to the acre is sufficient, and 
the yield should be bountiful, varying ac- 
cording to the season. 

Buckwheat will also save the sugar, as 
the bees make fine honey and great quan- 
tities of it from the bloom. 

When fed to poultry it should be com- 
bined with other grains, and the fowls 
should have some clover or alfalfa.—J.T.T. 


WHY WASTE STRAW 

If indications are correct, there will be 
no excuse for burning or otherwise wasting 
straw of any kind this year. A recent re- 
port from Washington indicates that there 
is a great shortage of straw and that the 
straw purchased by the government for 
the army cantonments is high priced. 
The war department has attempted in the 
vast, and naturally prefers, to buy straw 
— those who can furnish it in large 
quantities at regular intervals, but if the 
present shortage keeps up they will un- 
doubtedly be interested in buying car 
loads as well. Farmers having small 
amounts can meet this demand by cooper- 





ating thru their county agents or local 
organizations and furnishing it in the 


| amount desired. 


To meet the government demands, 
straw must be marketed in bales and only 
| the best quality of straw will be accepted. 
Much labor and expense will be saved if 
| the baling is done from the stack immedi- 


lately after threshing, and the baled pro- 
| duet ean be stored away in less space and 


kept in good condition until marketed. 
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The New Hudson Super-Six Phaeton 
Developed by 50,000 Owners 


Tbe new Hudson "J ‘HE performance of every Hudson Super-Six is watched so 
sesame atdialh te that later models may be better and more enduring. 

a de luxe develop- : ala , P 

ment of the earlier Fifty thousand Super-Sixes are in service. They helped show 


Super-Six models, of ll : «fet ' 

td detemames the way to make the present series more satisfying and more en- 
in, service ss during. So also has the experience gained in establishing many 
oer ae eastet of the best known records for speed and long, hard driving been 


type. 


helpful in building this new car. All that was learned on the speed- 
way in establishing new long distance racing records and in road 
racing, mountain climbing and transcontinental touring has 
miarked its influence. 


Even the first Super-Sixes, introduced two years ago, set a new 
mark for power, acceleration, smoothness and reliability. But 
each subsequent series has shown a marked improvement over 
earlier cars, for whenever experience revealed a way to make Hudsons 
better and more reliable, that experience has not been overlooked. 





Because of its new and exclusive type motor, the Super-Six at once establish- 
ed itself with the most exacting motorists. Then we pushed stock cars to the 
very limits of endurance that had been known even for the most expensively, 
specially built cars. All motordom knows how new records were made. And 
buyers found that their cars were capable of a performance unknown to other cars. 


Now we have again added to Hudson quality and dependability. Owners 
can know an even greater confidence in their cars. The aim has been to build 
the Super-Six so well that its owner would hardly ever be aware that it is a 
piece of machinery. 


Motor satisfaction can never be realized if the passenger is made conscious 
of the least mechanical effort. We think a point near the ideal of that con- 
dition has been reached in the new Hudson Super-Six. 


And in the matter of body design, comfort and richness of complete detail, 
any one of the ten new types is self-revealing. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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| of a man who planted a few rows in a sandy 
field. He measured the patch and it was 
about one-seventh of an acre. He 
planted the beans by hand using about a 
quart of seed. He cultivated them by 
hand and had the rows about three feet 
apart. He picked the beans and tramped 
them out in sacks. He had just five bushel 
of fine beans—navy beans they were. He 
sold all of them at 15 cents per pound and 
they brought him $45 ‘ orty-five dollars 
from one-seventh acre is pretty good. 

gut the thought | wish to leave is that 
while the price of beans is up where it is 
there is no better or quicker way of turn- 
ing poor ground into money than by plant- 
ing this staple food on it. It requires less | 
cultivation than other crops, but will pay | 
well to inoculate the seed first, and then 
keep fairly clean from weeds. At the same 
time the bean being a nitrogen gathering 
root (especially if of inoc ul: ited seed) the 
soil will not be losing anything, but gaining 
ethings v valuable instead.—I. J. N 
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for a good-sized rick. Wirst I lay dow: 
parallel stringers of poles or rails seven 
eight feet apart and ten or twelve f 
long. If the ground is particularly we 
sometimes rest these stringers on stones 
wooden blecks in order to raise then 
iittle higher above the soil. Next I 
down a floor of poles, r: sils or heavy bear 
resting the same on the stringers. ‘ 
dinarily this arrangement elevates 
bottom of the stack ten or twelve in 
above the ground. The base of the ha 
thus kept away from the dampness. 
addition to this ventilation is provir 
that assists in keeping the moist 
arising from the earth from affecting 


hay.—E. L. 





MOVABLE E COVER FOR STACK 
The wooden cover shown in the illustr 
| tion will prevent a stack from taking wat 
and will preserve hay in almost as go 
condition as tho stored ufider a barn ro 


| It is possible for two men to raise or low 


it without difficulty. Adjustment is m 

at. the corners where sufficient leeway 
provided so that « ich corner may be rais 
or lowered one notch at a time witho 
binding. The four uprights are smoot 
and round. Holes are left every eight 
inches for sup porting pins.—O, © 
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storms 


comes 

for signs of 
that the following 

signs of coming 
are worth knowing. 
apt to be f 
twent 


servation 
ably 
least they 

dewless morning is very 
lowed by a rain within 
four hours. 

Distinectness of distant sounds, such 
the whistle of locomotives several mil 
away, etc., a sign that portends 
most to a certainty the approach of rai 
Haymakers should heed it particularly 

among animals, part 
d eattle, is worth notici 
an extremely sure sign. 

of water pitchers 
that much moisture pr 
It is worth noticing al 


ith othe rsigns. 


sure 
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Restlessness 
ularly 
tho not 

The 
coolers indicates 
vails m the air. 
using in connection w 
dripping of eaves trot 


hogs an 


sweating 


ighs is of the sal 


| origin, and is of some value. 


When the smoke settles to the ea 

i take heed. Rain is almost always sure t 
within twenty-four hours. 1 

settling of the smoke indicates that the 

is much moisture in the air. 

In » upper Mississippi valley 
tinuous e wind should be viewed wi 
Such winds carry moistu 
southern latitudes and are almost 
in charged. Rain seldom fails t 


he col 


ist 


from 
always r 


come.—k. 


A manufacturer who advertises usual 
sells so much more goods that he can s 


| 


each article cheaper than a manufacturer 


who does not advertise. 





Far and Néear— 
Wide and Close— 
The Entire Scene 
Is Lighted. 


A Flood-Light— 
Not a Shaft-Light 
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No-Direct Beams— 

No Glare Rays— 

No 42-Inch 
Restrictions. 


A Day-Like Light— 


Legal Everywhere. 


This Lawful Lens 


Floods the Whole Scene With All-Revealing Light 


HE laws of 22 states and 

almost every city now 

forbid the glare-light. So 
on country roads and city 
streets, glare is now illegal. 


It shold be, as you know. 
Glare-lights blind you, and 
they blind the men you meet. 
They make night driving ut- 
terly unsafe. 


If you now use old-style 
headlights you must dim 
them. And that is unsafe, for 
it quells the light. 


Change Your Lenses 


The only right way is to 
change your lenses, as a mil- 
lion motorists have done. But 
when you change get Warner- 
Lenz—the ideal lawful light. 


The Warner-Lenz is iegal 
everywhere. It has been ac- 
cepted by every commission 
appointed under any state law. 
Yet its light is not restricted 
to 42 inches high. That is be- 
cause there are no direct 
beams, no glare rays. 


High and low, far and near, 
the Warner-Lenz floods the 
entire scene with light. It 
lights the roadsides and the 
ditches, the curves and turns. 

It lights upgrades as well a& 
downgrades. It shows rail- 
road crossing signs, for the 
light is not held down. 

Your shaft-lights light a 
narrow strip, and only straight 
ahead. The Warner-Lenz il- 
lumines almost a full half- 
circle. 

It is a flood-light, just like 
daylight, yet entirely without 
glare. 





Warner-Lenz Is Now 


Standard Equipment on 


Packard Anderson 
Marmon Daniels 8 
Marray Westcott 
McFarlan Fiat 
Standard 8 Cunningham 
Davis Doble Steam 
White Lenox 
Stutz Peerless 
Hal Twelve Case 
Crawford Moon 
Ohio Electric Rock Falls 
Motor Trucks 








Vim 





Facts to Consider 


Warner-Lenz is more than 
lawful. It is just the light that 
every motorist wants. Hun- 
dreds of thousands adopted it 
before the laws _ required. 
Many famous makers — see 
list below — now put them on 
every car. 


Rise and fall of the car does 
not affect this light. Nor does 
turning of the lens in the 
lamp-rim. That is vitally im- 
portant. 


Stop This Danger 


Do your part now to stop 
this glare-light danger. Also 
the danger of dim lights. Every 
hour of night driving will 
amply repay you. 

Once ride for five minutes be- 


hind Warner-Lenz and you never 
would ride without them. 


The change takes only a mo- 
ment, and its costs a trifle. See 
your dealer at once, or write to 
us. But don’t get the wrong 
type because it is legal. Look for 
our name on the glass. 


This is A P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor 


of the Magnetic Speedometer 


$3.50 to $5.00 Per Set, According to Size 


West of Rockies 25< Per Pair Extra 


Canadian Prices, $4.50 to $6.50 (280) id 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 957 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





GARDENS VOID OF DROUTH 


A Mulch Insures Moisture All Summer 


| generally when the plants are about half- 
grown. With such crops as melons and 
ucumbers, the best time is soon after the| 
5 plead ts are started. Tomatoes and 
yes } p age can be mulched after 
transplanted. 
] xperiments with mu 
at if material containing large quantities 
nitrogen is used on a soil already rich | 
in nitrogen that acid phosphate and pot- 
ash must be added in order to have a bal-| 
ance of plant elements Once after apply- | 
ing a highly nitrogenous mulch to melons | 
and toma an extraordinary growth h| 
of foliage res ulted without a proportion- | 
ate yield of fruit. Water carries the nit-| 
rogen from the mulch into the soil. 
The time to apply water is in the even- 
ing or during a cloudy period. The greater 
the moisture content of the atmosphere, 
the better the time for watering. Often 
during a period of very severe drouth 
there will be a number of cloudy days, and 
time ideal for stimulating 


cab- | 
soon be ing | 
} Iches have taught 


ol 


ocs 


such a 


is 
most 
due T 
ind plant dise 

k by spraying, 
ted by cultivation, 


n be preve! 
xl of drv weather comes 


growth. 

drouth. Not a great quantity of water is neces- 
vanisary. In fact watering can be easily 
wth | overdone, as stems and foliage must not 
contain moisture in an excessive propor- 
tion to that of the atmosphere. In an 
experiment during a year of unusual 
drouth only two waterings were necessary 
to maintain normal growth. 

Numerous trials in a section of the 
itry where drouths are very frequent 
e proved that this me thod of col iserv- 
ing moisture is far superior to maintain- 
ing a dust mulch. Crops that are mulched 
and watered retain their freshness while 
‘thers become parched and often finally 
succumb. 

As neither hand weeding nor cultivation 
s seldom necessary after the mulching is 
in place the labor required in growing 
crops by this method is about the same as 
when cultivation is practiced the entire 
On unmulched ground cultiva- 
must take place after a rain as soon 
is the surfact of the soil begins to dry in 
order to prevent crusting, but mulched 
crops need no attention at any particular 
time. What work necessary can be 
done when no other work is pressing. 

This system is particularly valuable in 
aring for plants o f exceptional worth, 
und also ordinary »P ‘ants in which there is 
in unusual intere W. 


failures with 
a 
pests ses ( 
the prt 
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FIGHTING GARDEN ENEMIES 
Now that the seeds have germinated 
ind the plants arc growing, the gardener | 
will find hordes of insect enemies lying _ 
wait. Begin in time, and the pests are 
easily controlled. The implements of 
}w irfare cost but little. It is desirable but 
-}| not absolutely necessary to have a sprayer 
if some type. 
T he he st way 


material 


rious 


hOLS- 


I ‘ as 
le to the | 
greater 
haff trom ot 
often bx 
tl at it 


Scoop 


to combat all eating or 
chewing insects is to poison with arsenate 
lead or Paris green, the arsenate being 
preferred bei it less likely to in- 
jure delicate foliage. An ounce of arsen- 
te of lead to a gallon and a half of water 
is sufficient to spray a fair sized home 
|garden. If used ona large scale, use two 
|| pounds of the powder to fifty gallons of 


ry fine « 
may 
ird so fine 
lled with a 

ior mul ning 
hould his 
1e mulching 

no definite time |} water. 
application of he | Potato bugs, including the blister 
crop, for much | beetle, cabbage worms, cabbage loopers, 
While the | celery striped and the spotted 
nd the soil contains plenty | cucumber beetles, the various flea beetles 
frequent cultivation should| that make small holes in the foliage of 
the place of the mulch; for after the | beets, beans and tomatoes, are all con- 
mulch is in place weeding must be done by | trolled by spraying with arsenate poison. 
hand instead of with cultiv It is} The nature of an insect may be deter- 
t to cultivate until the plants are out of | mined by the way it feeds. If it de- 
ng harmed by weeds; then | voursor cuts the plant, it may be poisoned. 
tion of a compact mulch will | If a small sprayer is not obtainable the 
tendency to further | solution may be applied by dipping a/| 
rrowth. In the case of onions, let-| small broom or brush in it and shaking it | 
nd radishes, and similar low-grow-| over the plant. 

for mulching is! 


as ise 


use own 


sho i 
er, loopers, 


take 


tors. 
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TIRES 


That Will Sell 


Themselves 


Write 





[ 





lay for the best and 
fastest tire-selling proposition in 
your section. A day’sdelay may 
mean the other fellow will sew it 
up and deprive you of the hand- 
some profits that are being reaped 
by ourlocal salesmen everywhere. 
Let your own car demonstrate 
the superiority of 


UARANTEED 

TIRES Gea 500 MILES 
and make quick and satisfactory 
sales in every lox lity that you 
visit. Your mileage records will 
prove the self-selling points of 
our tires. Taking orders in your 
territory requires no extra tim: 
profits are made in your spare 
moments. Orders for additional 
Logan tires will come to you 
unsolicited. 

A complete line of advertising m: 


—cards, letterheads and literature | 
ing your name to be sent to prospective 
t 


customers —is furnished you, ready 
put a big stimulus in your 
c ampaign 

If our tires are not sold in your sectio 
there's a BIG OPPORTUNITY NOW 
to 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
$50 TO $100 A MONTH 
Write today f< 


Logan Tire Company 


General Offices: 


4511 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


seuin 


x full information, 
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Air pressure not only. affects 
the duration of your tires, # 
also has a very direct bearing 
ow many miles per gul- 
ut gasoline will give you. 





on wv 


peer ar prover wcha 


Schrader 
UNIVERSAL 


Tire Pressure Gauge 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL. 
-GAUC 


eh 


* 


Forex A SCURAOUR © 5 


and save your tires 
but your gas. 

When your tires are under- 
mfiated it takes more gas- 

to drag ng 


§ 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


783-803 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


not only 
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road—sometimes as 
25% more 
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make your car run smoother 6! 
all costs of using. B. R. 
Saver Rew one different 
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Plant lice of all kinds and insects that! money ref 


nFords in 10 
by 


CLEAN YOUR ALFALFA 


Pocket Gopher Trap 
d me $3, for 1-2 Dozen. Guaranteed oF 
unded. Success Gopher Trap Co. Harlan, is 
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suck -the juice from plants and their 

roots, cannot be reached by poison, and 

are destroyed by using an emulsion that 

kills by coming in contact with them. Or 
Among the most common agents is kero- 


sene emulsion. It is made by combin- 
ing a gallon of kerosene with a pound of 
laundry soap dissolved in hot water. The 


mixture is then churned rapidly till it 
becomes a thick cream. When ready to 
use it, dilute the creamy emulsion with 


fifteen times its bulk of water. Squash 
bugs, cucumber beetles and lice, the cab- 
bage harlequin or terripan bug, melon 
iphis that attacks cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, all destroy by sucking, 
and are best combated by the kerosene 
emulsion or a milder solution known as 
nicotine sulphate. 

Nicotine sulphate will not injure deli- 
egte foliage, as kerosene emulsion will if ap- 
lied too heavily. For small gardens dis- 
solve a teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate 


in a gallon of water and add two table- WNERS now realize that this cor 


spoonfuls Noa a my ggg ng eh I d 
till it is in the form of a jelly. a larger > M 
quantity is wanted use one fluid ounce actua y OES outstrip even previous 
of the sulphate to eight gallons of water Hupmobiles in performance. 
and a half pound of sea ,Avety, Sy 
sp r re suckin . . 
ing Bea Ene Ee oage Anny The flood of power which leaps to action 
first appearance of the pests. The plant is for a dashing getaway or an instant 
smaller and more easily covered then, and 
the insects are more easily controlled. spurt of speed, settles down on demand 
The onion and cabbage maggot, and d d h li 
lso the worm that feeds on the roots of to dogged, over-the-top pulling. 
radish, bean and turnip, are controlled by : ‘ 
ising oy — to protect Along with it are the complete comfort 
gainst the fly that lays the egg. Spray . 7 
the plants as soon as they come up. Mix and relaxation in d uce d by velvety 
half a pound of soap with half a gallon of di d b d a: 
water, add a quart of crude carbolie acid riding ease and superdD roa steadiness. 
and dilute. with twenty-five times the : 3 
bulk of water, |g Perhaps the greatest comfort lies in the 
Cutworms work on almost all garden fs 
plants and are controlled only by hand knowledge that these extraordina ry 
picking or poisoning with Paris green al: . . d . d 
white arsenic. ‘Take a peck of dry bran, qualities are enjoyed at muleage an 
add four ounces of arsenic, and mix in . 
out two gallons of water into which has maintenance costs so low that the 
been dissolved haif a gallon of cheap Hupmobile has gained a nation-wide 
syrup or sorghum. Apply it by scatter- 
ing around in the garden where the worms name for very unusual economy. 
have been at work. Keep chickens away 
from the poison. Often one cutworm wiil 7 
destroy a large number of tender plants HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
in one night. They are usually found un- 
der cleds of dirt, or other covering in the E DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
daytime. Boards laid near the plant 
s will offer a refuge for them, and the 
rms may be found and killed. 
It is needless to say that if poison is to be 
ed on such crops as cabbage where the 
t attacked is the edible portion, that 
inust be done some time before maturity, 
» that all poison will be washed off by 
ns. The emulsions are not harmful. 
Good results may be had from sprink- 
g the dew-wet foliage of plants with 
enic mixed with flour. Be careful when} 
using such mixed poisons, for fowls or 
farm animals will eat the mixture without 
letecting the poison.—H. F. G. 


LATE CABBAGE 
If the season should be poor for the 
vth of late cabbage, or if the person 
ing the crop resides in the north and 
s often difficult to secure the desired 
ts in late cabbage, it will pay to have 
e of the earlier varieties planted in- 
| of the late sorts. 
ce the seed costs so little, it will pay 
sow the seeds of some of the early 
s in June or July and transplant ‘to 
main bed in August or September, al- 
ng a shorter period for the cabbage 
mature than if the varieties were some 
the later sorts requiring a longer time 
uly mature. 

{n many eases where the early sorts are 
1 as late, there will be found a heavy 
p of fine medium sized heads, and 
se will keep well during the winter. 
'his plan insures a cabbage crop and 
t means much to many who depend 
this for market or home use.—H. MM 











































THOSE OLD BERRY PATCHES 
When the berries are picked this spring 
how many blooms we had 






nd we see 














and how few berries, and we know we have 
a hundred plants where we need one we 
will begin to condemn the patch. It 
should be condemned to renewal at least, 
but there are ways of doing this with- 
out sacrificing the crop for next year 
If we wait until next spring to set out a 
new patch we will not get any berries 
We cannot hope to set a patch in mid- 
summer and get, the plar ts to live and 
thrive Fall setting is very uncertain 
and never gives a full crop the following 
Spring 

If the strawberry patch is not overly 
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thick and yet refuses to bear it may be 
because the plants are most all pistillate 
sorts, which have imperfect flowers, and 
require a staminate variety to be grown 
with them to yield. Many of our best 
berr .~ belong to this class, and the plants 
are stronger growers than the staminate 
sorts, so they will crowd the others out in 
time, unless kept to their own rows. 
have known several patches to become un- 
fruitful because of this alone. Where 
this is the case the plow should be run 
thru the patch and space for a row of 
berries made every eight or ten feet. The 
berry patch should be arranged in rows 
and only allowed to spread eight inches to 
a foot wide, and then none allowed to 
cross the middle, and if this is done the 
staminate berries will hold their own, as 
they will have their row all to them- 
selves. ° 
Where the patch is not in rows and the 
staminate berries have been crowded out a 
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the patch is a large one will fertilize 
blooms of the whole patch. I have s 
fine crops of berries grown on such pat 
where mulched freely to Lary down 1 
close setting of runners, but I would 
ways have my berries in rows. 

It is easy to reset the whole patch 
plowing a row for the new plants and t! 
directing runners from each side to wl 
they are wanted in the newly prepa: 
ground. Unless we are keeping the grou 
well fertilized it will be better to s 
new patch the year before we decide 
cut away the old, and then we wiil h 
the new patch ready to step in when 
old is gone, and not miss our suppl) 
berries, a thing I would not want to do 

There is not much danger in using 
heavy mulch with strawberries, for, w! 
this heavy enriching will be like ly 
cause acidity strawberries do not obj: 
to this, They will bear well on soils to 
acid to grow many other crops. 


Too mu 





row set thru the patch, or several rows if 





nitrogen unless potash 














THE IHC LINE 


GRAIN MACHINES 


Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 








| HAY MACHINES 


4 Mowers Rakes Tedders 

| Combined Side-Delivery 

Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 

Hay Presses 





















CORN MACHINES 
Drills 








Planters 

i Cultivators 
: Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
| Ensilage Cutters 

| Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers Stalk Rakes 









TILLAGE 
Disk Harrows 


Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Cultivators (One-horse) 








| GENERAL LINE 


: Kerosene Engines 
| Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Separators 
Grain Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 
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HE American farmer produces more per 
man than any other farmer in the world. 
Using labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
cord crops with less hired help than is required 
under any other system. Therefore, in the 
present crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
should use the most efficient farm machines he 
can get, the only kind that can be depended 
upon to make the necessary increase in production. 

The International Harvester Company of America 
markets the full line of high-grade machines listed 
in thisadvertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
beds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
cutting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 
and threshing small grains; harvesting, husking and 
shelling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling silos, 
fertilizing fields; skimming cream; and grinding feed. 
It sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
tractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
can buy. It provides wagons and motor trucks for 
all kinds of farm hauling. 

Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
can farmers for close to seventy-five years. They 
have helped to establish the standing of the Ameri- 
can farmer. They are better today, more efficient 
and more economical than ever before. In many 
cases, one or another of these machines will solve 
the hired help and farm power problems on indi- 
vidual farms. 

International machines are sold through ninety 
branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers. 
Any customer can place an order, or command the 
services of this organization, by a telephone call to 
the dealer, or a visit to the nearest town. 

It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, preferably 
months in advance. See the local dealer, or write 
us about the machines you are going to need this 
year, and do it now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO . US A 






CHAMPION DEERING MCCORMICK MILWAUKEE OSBORNE 


and phosphor 
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to sell over 





eo 150,000 
” farmers of 

ca who 
gomand the best 


their money 

GEE this sign at your local 
dealer’s_ where this 
$10,000,000 “Z” Engine is in 
action. Get acquainted with 


ols) Gre): Mea. t oer) aaa the famous “Z” Engine for which 


150,000 farmers of America have 
WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN paid over $10,000,000 in backing 


their judgment. 


They had seen all engines — they decided—and “Z” engines are proving the 
wisdom of their choice everywhere today on their work. 


3&6H.P.Use kK 

Economical erosene 
Also Distillate — Coal Oil — Tops — Gasoline 

—These 150,000 practical Farmers —They wanted the strength, , Simplicity and 


saw the advantages of the “Z” Built-in staunch durability of the “Z” Engine with its gun- 
Magneto, everything complete, no bat- barrel cylinder bore—itsleak-proof com ne quick start- 
teries to fuss with or buy. ing—low first cost—low upkeep— Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
—They figured out the savings —They bought on demonstrated per- 


; formance in action—regardless of price to get 
using Kerosene, at half the cost of gasoline, the biggest dollar-for-dollar values per H. P. ever 
getting more than rated power in the “Z.” puilt into anengine. They acted wisely. 


The Service You Get When You Buy From Your Local Dealer ds 


Your local dealer has just the type “Z” for your needs in stock— 
waiting for you. Buy from him. He is prepared to give prompt 
delivery and personal service right where you live. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


Manufacturers 






















Why Farmers Buy This 
Better Engine 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 

. Economical in first and fuel cost, and 
low upkeep. 

. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 

. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof. 

. Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore. 

. Leak-proof Compression. 

. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 

. More than Rated Power. 


Don’t think of Buying ANY Engine 
Till You See the ‘‘Z”’ in Action. 


Ne 


CO~ IDL wo 


iscarece 10000. | a 





re added to balance, will cause too rank | blight; thus small bunches were made that | for the spray is a benefit to the plants out- 
wth at the expense of fruit. Ashes|furnished from four to ten slender leaf | side the protection from blight. Celery is 
ll add potash, and bonemeal will add | stalks, white and tender, but little more | benefited by a little shade, and the thin 


osphorus.—L. H. C. than a half inch in diameter at the base. | film of bordeaux cuts off a little of the light 
Pp asa" This was some better than nothing but not | which is an advantage. Of course this 
much returns for the work. | is not worth the spraying were it mot for 

SPRAY CELERY FOR BLIGHT Spraying with bordeaux mixture is a| the blight, but it helps to give results. 
Celery is subject to a blight that cuts | good preventive, and alsoa remedy. Itis| Bordeaux can be purchased all ready to 


down the foliage in a very few days after] as a preventive that it has its greatest | mix with wateranduse. Itiseasy tospray 

gets a start in the patch. It shows up| value, for after blight gets started on the | celery for the plants are low and easy to 
s small brown spots on a leaf, and plant you have to rush things to keep it reach with an ordinary bucket spray 
ipidly spreads until the leaf withers from doing a lot of injury. The best planis | pump, tho a knapsack ‘sprayer is more 
vay, and other leaves follow quickly | tospray during the hot dry weather of the | efficient and rapid. I have used a com- 
itil ‘nothing but the new growth from| summer. If there has been any blight in pressed air sprayer that could be carried 
e heart is green. I have had a field on | seasons before, thespraying should bedone | handily and the nozzle put where you 
hich every leaf killed and then acool fall | regularly from the time the plants are set | wanted it that gave good results at this 
low and the new leaves would not!inthegarden. Thisis a good plan anyway, | kind of work.—L. H.C 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
Horseback Camp for Boys 


schoo! on horseback, for generations 

past. There have been popular 
schools too, where one of the great attrac- 
tions for lads of wealthy parents has been 
the fact that cavalry drill was part of the 
regular training. There have been camps 
where the outdoor life and fun of vacation 
time have been combined with careful 
training in agriculture, giving the young- 
sters a taste of what scientific skill may do 
in making stock and grain growing a profit- 
able life profession. So the ideas that 
went into the ‘irst farm boys’ camp on 
horseback were not new. But the first 
combination of them practicable 
means of interesting farmers in 
scientific farm methods was made two 
summers ago when A. G. Thurman, 
agricultural agent in Linn county, lowa, 
organized the Wapsie Valley Boys’ Camp 
on Horseback. 

The Wapsie Valley Fair association 
offered the use of its fair grounds. The 
merchants of the city provided hay and 
straw for the feed of the horses. The boys 
brought their own bedding and tin plates 
and forks from home on the backs of the 
horses they rode, horses and boys alike 
being just turned loose from the binders 
and corn plows after the first rush of sum- 
mer harvest was over. The fellows lodged 
in a street of tents, and were fed at a big 
cook tent where the boys slung their own 
hash, cafeteria fashion, and washed their 
own dishes after dinner, reducing the ex- 
pense for cooking and help to the min- 
imum 

A bunch of forty-two boys signed up for 
the work of that first camp. The day be- 
gan with the care of the horses. A state 
agricultural expert known on 
most the fair grounds of the state as a stock 
judge, was chief of barns The stables 
were inspected every morning, and the 
lessons he gave in handling horses will 
still be a benefit to the horses of lowa after 
“Pat’’ O'Donnell has gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds. He was a fine chum 
for the boys too, with a lot of droll humor 
that got the things he was teaching thru 
the boys’ hides, where they will stick. 

The mornings were spent on seed corn, 
the signs of maturing corn, and the care 
and selection of Near-by stock 
breeders brought in good cattle for the 
cattle judging, and horses, when the sub- 
ject was horse flesh. Everybody was ready 
to give the boys a lift. Then the fellows 
made a trip to a neighboring farm where 
some boys were feeding out baby beeves 
for the autumn fairs, and there were astring 
of new names in the baby beef clubs the 
next year as a result. 

Real ‘“‘Wild West” Life 

The big pull of the camp for the average 
boy was the afternoon practice in roping 
and riding and cavalry drill. At one time 
or another every cornbelt farm lad has had 
dreams of going west to be a cowboy. 
Well, the camp boys got their cowboy 
drill without leaving their state, or getting 
far from a dependable base of supplies in 
their mothers’ kitchens. And they learned 
the common commands and maneuvers of 
a cavalry troop, and displayed them with 
eclat on the big home-coming picnic day 
when the camp broke up and all the coun- 
tryside was invited in to see what the fel- 
lows had been doing for a week. 

In the evenings they had vigorous games, 
a general powwow around the campfire, 
and ended with a run around the racetrack 
and a shower bath under the big water 
tank 

There were five instructors in the first 
eamp. Besides Thurman and O’ Donnell, 
the state leader in junior club work was 
camp director. He put in good words for 
the boys’ and girls’ contests in beef and 
hog feeding, acre corn growing, and can- 
and garment making. The super- 
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intendent of schools at a near-by town had 
charge of the corn judging. He is strong 
on agricultural weal and short courses in 
his own community, and like all the other 
instructors, a state agricultural coll 
graduate. The county agent of a neig 
boring county, assisted in both the corn 
and stock classes. 

The plan was an unqualified success, 
so much so that it was repeated during the 
last week of July last year in the same 
place. The boys sign for a dollar a day 
expense for seven days camp, and any 
money not actually spent for their food 
and the horses’ grain is returned to them 
pro rata when camp breaks up. The plan 
ean be imitated in hundreds of other 
counties with results that will be valuable 
beyond measure in giving the boys a start 
in the direction of fully equipped, intelli- 
gent, successful careers as farmers. The 
fellows that have camped with the agricul- 
tural experts will take advantage of all 
their state offers in the way of short 
courses, and many of them will find their 
way to the state college for more complete 
training. 


THE BOWLINE 

Among the most useful and most im- 
portant knots especially during the harvest 
season is the bowline. It is very similar 
to the teamster’s hitch described in the 
March issue, except that it is easily 
untied and will not slip or draw tight. 
The knot is used in the hay field or stack- 
ing outfits, in tying hay ropes, fastenng 
animals and in any place where a sure 
knot that may be easily undone is wanted. 


FiG. 1 FIG 3 
The overhand method of making the 
bowline is shown in the illustration. Grasp 
the end of the rope with the right hand 
h the left as in Fig. 1. 
Bring the rope around over the end in a 
loop as shown in Fig. 2. Hold this loop 
in place with the left hand and with the 
right hand bring the end of the rope around 
beneath the standing part as in Fig. 3 
and thru the loop as in Fig. 4. There are 
other methods pfs cha the bowline but 
this is the most satisfactory, being the 
quickest and easiest. 


THE SIGN OF THE RED TRIANGLE 

Continued from page 9 
portance that the boys be taken care of 
when they first leave home and are feeling 
the strangeness of training camp life, the 
work of the Y. M. C. A.as it follows our 
boys “over there” and right up to the 
battle line, is even more appreciated by 
them. 

When they board a transport to 
across, the Y. M. C. A. is with them. T 
secretaries go back and forth across the 
water, braving the danger of submarines 
over and over again. After our boys land 
they find the “Y” with much more widely 
varied activities than they have exper- 
ienced in this country. 

The hotels maintained in Paris and at 
other points for soldiers on leave, the sta- 
tion huts with sleeping accommodations 
for men going “up the line,” who have 
often to spend a night waiting for con- 
necting trains; the huts at every base and 
camp, at ports, at railheads, at training 
camps and rest camps, the dugouwts near 
the front, the canteen work, the circulating 
libraries, the educational classes and lec- 
ture work, the musical concerts, the travel- 





R ten days we want to transform your 
Ford into a $2,000 car. We will do this 
by putting on a set of Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. 
If you are willing, we will take them back 
without question when the ten days have 
ut you won't bring them 


For 
Ford 
Cars 


Don’t take another fellow’s word for it. 
Feel for yourself the ease and comfort, the 
smoothness found in a Hasslerized Ford. 

Hassler Shock Absoibers pay for them- 
selves over and over again. Reduced tire 
bills, more miles per gallon of gasoline, one- 
third up-keep cost saved—all swell 
the total of aster dividends, OZ 
300,000 Ford Owners recog- : 
nize their economic neces- # 
sity. Write today for Free ff 7 
Trial Blank, illustrated cir- 
cular and opinions of users, 


PATENTED 


today 
Free Catalog 
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MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 

$50 and up buys the best motor- 

cycle on the market. 

stock tncluding ev 

model must be 

Prices 


. Brown Cycle Coa.,; 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Consult Successful Farming for 
advertising information and you will 
be safe as our ads are guaranteed. 











the moving picture circuits, the education- 
al and other preventive work, direct and 
indirect, against prostitution, the outdoor 
and indoor sports and games and athletic 
meets, and providing of home papers and 
magazines, the furnishing of writing paper 
and opportunities for writing home, the 
constant offer of friendship to all soldiers 
in perplexity or distress, in these “7 in 
numerous other ways the Y. M. C. 
rendering real service to our soldier ake 
in their trying surroundings. 

It may help our readers in their comfort- 
able homes to realize a little more fully 
just what it is they are asked to support 
when they are solicited for money for the 
Y. M. C. A. if they will picture to them- 
selves as best they can a Y. M. C. A. 
dugout near the front line and under the 
enemy guns. The fcllowing will give some 
idea of these Red Triangle stations. 
“Tmagine a dark 
cavated from the bosom of a plowed field 
and roofed over by an arch of corrugated 
iron and a thick layer of sandbags. Or, it 
may be the wreck of an old cellar or out-}| 
house. In any case, it will be damp, 
drenched in rain and slimy under foot. 
A German shell may have made a yawning 
gap in the only partially ay 
Runways of slatted planking make a dry | 
passage way over the muddy floor. A| 
bright fire of wood glows in a makeshift 
brazier or tin bucket An old sack or piece | 
of burlap acts as a curtain over the door. | 

“Behind the counter is the prec ious | 
stock of eatables, games or whatever lux- | 


roof 


uries the Y. M. C. A. men have been able | 
to bring up, by hand, at night, stealthily 

thru mud, under shell fire. Cocoa is | 
steaming in a big urn, there are boxes of 

biscuits, sweet chocolate and tins of jam; 
there might even be a few magazines : and 
grimy old newspapers, and a battered | 
phonograph in a corner. A few benches 
and tables where the men sit to drain a 
mug or old jam-tin full of cocoa, complete 
the equipment of these best-loved c'ub- 
houses in the whole world. For it is up 
there, within a few hundred yards of the 
enemy trenches that the Y. M. C. A. is 
doing its greatest work. 

“The men come in, daubed with mud 
from head to foot, wearing their ‘tin hats’ 
and full equipment. In the loneliness of 
soul that precedes the grim hour of attack, 
in the utter weariness and dull of the long | 
watch in the trenches, these few minutes | 
of relaxation, warmth and friendly cheer | 
mean more to a man than anything in life 
ever did before. And after an attack, 
when the men come hobbling back wound- 
ed from ‘No Man’s Land,’ they stop at the 
Red Triangle station for a cup of some- 
thing hot to sustain them on the way back | 
to the dressing station where their wounds 
will be treated. 

“In the indescriba 
suffering of that mud 





ble misery, filth and 
and es scarred | 


battle ground, the Y, M. ¢ . is doing a | 
magnificent work. “We Boas t live! 
without it,’ is what the soldiers say. In 


the words of one who has been there, 
‘You people in America ought to do every- 
thing you can to help the Y. M. C. A, Tt 

the real home of the American soldier in 
France. It brings his home to him, there 
n the mud of the trenches.’ ’ 


There is one great phase of the Y. M. | 


C. A. work which I have intentionally 
eft till the last. When men are torn away 
rom almost everything they have loved | 


and depended upon in life, when they have | 


left their families, many of them never to | 
see them again, when they no longer have 
the oe or even necessities of life, | 
when they are facing agony and death and | 


all the world seems cr: ishing around them, | 
ther n it is the natural tendency to turn to 
religion—not to creeds or dogmas or mere 
forms which too often are mistaken for | 
religion, but to the simple seeking of the 
ivior of men in uttermost need. The 
Y. M. C. A. is always close at hand to 
minister tothis supreme need, ,~ 
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ing singers and professional entertainers, | 
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I Have Now Made it Possible for 
Every Worthy, Credit- 
able Man in the 
United States to Buy 
a High-Grade 

WITTE Engine, 2 to 

30 H-P., on Practi- 










DOWN 








little room, perhaps ex-| 









Money Back if not Satis- 
fied on my new 90-Day 
Engine offer and a5-year 
Guarantee after that. 


NLY a big successful factory, 
making t Toesande of engines 
year? and selling direct to 


users, could offer you the Engine ban 
Quality and Engine terms that I can. 
If you need an engine, either Kero- 
sene or Gasoline, for any purpose— 
Pumping—Grinding—Wood Sawing—Spray- 
ing—Cream Separating—Silo Filling or if you 
need power for any purpose—try a 
on my new Money-Back Engine Offer. Do 
Your Work—Prove that a WITTE is the big- 
gestengine value on the market, that WITTE 
rices willsave you a lot of money. Your 
ITTE Engine, if taken care of, should be 
just as good ten or twenty yearsfrom nowas 
the day you startit. Someare using WITTE 
Engines built 20, 25 and 30 years ago. I = 
antee WITTE Engine you select for Five 
Years m Date of Purchase and my 
Guarantee hasa debt-free factory back of it, 
the largest exclusive engine factory in the 
world selling direct to users. Don’t forget 
that the low engine price I amable to quote 
is possible only because of the large number 
Iam able to produce and sell. The more en- 
gines I can sell, the less it costs to manufac- 
ture, the more material I can buy at quantity 
rates. I make nothing but engines—sell them 


Easy Payments 
CER Lesa iig, Lerms.—ep a. witte 


cally His Own 










direct from the factory—save you $15 to 

$200, according tothesize engine you select. 

You take no more chance in buying from me 

ae 2 you would to draw money from one 
k and deposit it in another. 


F REE~Postpaid! 


My New Copyrighted 
Book, “How to Judge 
Engines”. . Tells you how 
to property judge engines3 
why ake an engine 
for gasoline and naphtha, 







kerosene and distillates3 
why I construct engine 
cylinders so that they 
are entirely surround 
water, requiring no 
packing; build the base long and 
solid without overhang of cylinder; vertical 
no-wear valves with “ “Hot Spot” for preheat- 
ing fuel; automobile style ignition) spark 
shift; speed regulator built in, and many oth- 
er up-to-date improvements not found in old 
style construction, When you get a WI 
you get up-to-date construction, a standard- 
ized engine—ready to run—all parts inter- 
changeable, built to operate standard ma- 
chinery. Don’t buy any Wwinte until waves get 
this new book.—ED. H. WITT 


| There is something of interest and value to every mem= 
ber of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farm- 
ing: Read each department and all the advertisements. 





























WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1610O0akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1610 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Do it Now, while this o ‘er is good. My 
best offers are going out Now—just when 
you need an engine.—ED.H. WITTE, Pres. 


This Saw Cuts 25 Cords 
of Wood i Ut ee mm 





Just Send Me Your Name and address 
.. ° ost card, or write mea letter stating 
nd of work you want an engine for. 





A) 
Write for our booklet “How L ~~ f 
Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a 


Day”. 


Itis absolutely guaranteed 
—hundreds in daily use. 


Stocks carried 
in all Eastern 
Jobbing 
Points \ 
Gasoline Wood Saw 


4 Horse Power Engine 


This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the 
work of TWO MEN in the woods. 

With it you can make money out of your wood sim- 
ply through the immense saving in time and labor. 
One man can handle it on a log and two can move 
it from log to log. Will cut a 40 inch log in five min- 
utes. Write us today. 


(Portable) * 


329 Hawthorne Ave. 
Portiand, Oregon 













BOYS ADD GIRLS CLUB DEPT, 


un Liberty Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 


the Soil: 
thousand strong is 

mark for our 
gr of producers! April 22nd was 
our record day for enlistments. Four 
hundre and twenty-five farm and 
girls e1 ed as Junior Soldiers and sent 
in list imes neto 163 making 
a tot Other mail 


ert 


Junior Soldiers of 


hundred 


the enlistment 


AR 
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(one 
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set 


boys 


int 
app c 
ir army 
wrought the total m ul up to 649 pieces on 
that Mo y's mail is nearly 
as lar; in other d nthe 
run I ¥ to 300 
Enlist Now 
“ier now enlisted 
and girl friends 
old, have them 
in with a three 
of the ex- 
Eight blank 
to every Inquiry 
squ vd may be Orgal ized in every 
ghborho I will send you _our eight 
page pamphlet telling how to organize a 
squad, all about meetings and squad work 
free of charge. “Those desiring a loan will 
be assisted th ru our pian ] am glad to 
trust farm boys and girls with a loan suf- 
ficient to buy a young calf, pig, sheep, pen 
of poultry or see d for a crop on one years 
additional security Plan to 
do som ng to help your country in the 
produc tion of food or feed without delay 
as food is going to win this present war! 
Junior Soldiers Keep Posted 
Junior Soldiers should keep well posted 
on this present war and realize the great 
danger that threatens not only our country 
but the whole world. We must help our 
allies win the war against Germany and all 
that she stands for or America will have to 
finish the job on our own soil. Do we 
want our country destroyed? Our women 
and children abused and killed by German 
but Let every farm boy and girl 
resolve to become a Junior Soldier, join a 
1 and take part in helping Uncle Sam 
+} is War 
Help With Your Money 
Space will not permit publishing the 
hundreds of fine letters received every 
week telling how some Junior Soldiers are 
ting their savings in Thrift Stamps, 
Liberty Bonds, while others are helping 
the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. SBitill 
others are knitting for the soldiers and our 
loyal farm girls are taking their places in 
the kitchens he Iping mother conserve 
sugar and meat, baking war bread and 
doing their best in their way 
Flags and Uniforms 
One Junior Soldier wanted to know if we 
have a flag for our army and I will see what 
we can get up. How many Junior Soldiers 
would like to have a squad flag or a pen- 
nant provided one can be gotten up ata 
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Soldiers AY 
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Let us have your ideas on this too. 
Don't forget to organize your squad to 
fight , prote 
the home and on the farm Write 
your squad is doing and give us 
for the benefit of the 
wr Soldier squads and members. 
a loan to he lp you ake a 
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A LOYAL JUNIOR SOLDIER 
LAID TO REST 

Every Junior Soldier as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief will be 
glad to honor the memory of a 
Junior Soldier who died in February. 
Jerry C. Vance of New Mexico 
passed away suddenly and was laid 
to rest. Last year Jerry accepted 
one of our loans to raise food for the 
home needs as well as for the army 
and did his best to serve his country 
in this time of need. All other 
Junior Soldiers will be glad to honor 
his memory and sympathize with 
the parents in their The 
following letter was received from 
Jerry's father: 
} Tr. Meredith, Comr 
Des Moines, lowa 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 19th addressed 
to my son Jerry C. Vance, in regard to his 
note of $10.60 received 1 beg to say that 
it is very sad for me to have to write instead 
of him. _My son Jerry died very unex- 
pectedly February Sth with rheumatism of 
the heart. I will mail you check to cover 
May first. Hope this will be satisfactory 

Yours truly, 


C. M. Vance, 








iOSS, 


sander-in-Chief, 


Belen, N. Mex 








PROUD TO WEAR THE BADGE 

received my badge and was overjoyed. I 
started to work making garden right away. I felt 
proud to wear such a badge. I explained to the 
boys how to get them and gave the pledges away. 
he ey fill them out. I think it is very kind 
velpful of you to encourage us in raising war 
ns. I am going to raise a fourth of an acre of 
spuds and the other part of the acre in corn. I have 
quite a few little beds of vegetables too. I got my 
sister afew packages of seeds and let her plant them. 
I am enclosing the postage which I forgot to send. 
My father is making a scrap book and pasting all 
the nice articles from Successful Farming in it 
It helps the farmers a lot. We have never farmed 

much and we find it our best friend. 
George 8. Hipp, Paulding Co.., 

BOUGHT A BOND 
I am asking you to let me join the Junior Soldiers 
of the Soil. | am a boy of fifteen and am raising 
a pig for our soldiers in France who are fighting for 
democracy I have bought a Liberty Bond and 
will buy some war savings stamps. Enclosed find 
three cents in stamps for the badge. Am anxious 
to héar from you. E *. Plocker, Madison Co., Il. 


WILL INVEST IN THRIFT STAMPS 

I want to be a Junior Soldier of the Soil. I am 
going to raise strawberries this year and save enough 
money to buy a pig and what I have left I am going 
to buy U. 8. thrift stamps and try to help to win 
the war. I am enclosing herewith the pledge for 

which I want the badge. 
lbert Sheldrake, Forks, N. Y. 


WILL HELP BEAT THE KAISER 
Please find enclosed the pledge signed and 
three cents in stamps. I would like to get a loan 
of $25 with which to buy a broed sow. want to 
help my country by raising pigs for meat. I also 
am going to raise a garden. think you have a 
f May Ged bless all 


Ohio. 


A nsable 





Send in your ideas on a | 


et the birds, and prevent | 


rth | 3 


good plan to beat the Kaiser. 
the Junior Soldiers of the Soil and help them all to 
| work and pray and keep our country free. 

David W. Miller, Buffalo Co., Nebr. 


WILL FOLLOW A PLOW 

I am a farmer boy fourteen years old. I am not 
old enough to carry a gun but I can follow a plow 
| to help. I have in ten acres of wheat, twenty-five 
of oats and am going to put in ten acres of corn. 
W hen the corn begins to shoot the Kaiser had better 
t look out also have two calves, sow and three 
| pigs, horse and two-year-old colt. I have a baby 
| bond and will do my best to win the war 
| George W. Burke, Ottawa Co 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD HELP 
I have signed the pledge om the slip of paper 
I think every boy or girl should sign and do the 
very best they can to help our country win, and be 
My sister and I have fourteen sheep 
I had a garden last year and I am 
going to have one again I raise tomatoes, beans 
j}and peas. Every boy or girl should have a war 
| garden if possible. It may save the life of our na- 
tion. Every boy and girl should buy thrift stamps 
| with the earnings of their livest« rk and garden 
Sam needs money. Money and food will 
Blake H. Kohler, Ric hland Co.,Ohioe 


BOY SCOUTS JOIN 

Enclosed find coupon, pledge and six cents in 

stamps for which please send us each a badge. 
| only had a ne pledge so we thought we could both 
| sie n it » both belong to the boy scouts. We 
ild ike to borrow money to buy us each a pig 
a lar ease send your plans. We live on a 

rty eight acre farm 

Willis and Lester Snyder, 


, Okla 


industrious 
in partnership 


ncle 
| win the war 


Stark Co., Ohio. 


SAVE MORE GRAIN 
Help Win the War 











“Give ns food, men and muni- 
tions,’’ say the allies, But more 
important than anything else is 
FOOD. For food, the world 
looks to America, and America 
looks to the farmer. Every bushel 
of grain that you can produce is 

wanted, and a good big price is 
waiting for it. Save your grain 
by threshing it with a 


Red River 
Special 


the thresher that BEATS OUT 
the grain instead of waiting for it 
to drop out, It’s the thresher 
that’s built by thresher experts— 
men who know how to get grain 
from the bundle to the sack the 
quickest and surest way. 
If you are a thresherman doing custom 
work, you will find the big money- 
making runs are easy with a Red River 
Special. Save the farmer enough more 
ber and time to pay his thresh bill. 
asier than ever this year with high 
prices for n, 
If you want a machine for home thresh- 
ing, write and learn about our“ Junior,” 
the small thresher that makes home 
work pay. Write for circulars, 


Nichols & Shepard C: Co. 


ta Continuous Business Since 
Builders Exclusively of Hed Rive River’ ra 
cial Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Gattis Svat. Michigan 
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Bigger Tonnag : 


Sandwich MOTOR ‘Way Presses © E 


will make $10 to $25 clear 
tra tonnage saves you $4.00 to $12 00 2 
. Bie crew. 
instruction books— Write today. 
Mtg. Co., es 7 


Every Farmer Needs 


This Wonderful Tool 
When a machine breaks down at work, 
you can doa op a reliable repair job 
with a piece of wire and a pair of 


The Finest 
PLIERS 


No. 100, (shown here) made especially 
for busy farmers, to repair fences and 
machinery. Cuts and ties wire, any 
kind or size; pulls staples, drives naiis. 
Saves time, wire, posts, staples. Adapt- 
able to all kinds of work. Booklet on 
“Plier Pointers and Fence Repair 
Tool” free for your dealer's name. 


Utica Drap Forge & Tool 


Company, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Dept. F, 
ng A to _—— fFarm- 
wholesale 


BINDER TWINE si. "sce sic 


AUGUST POST, Box 40, MOULTON, IOWA 
Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 




















A GOOD PLAN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
I received your letter and was glad to hear so 
soon. You sure have a good plan for boys and girls 
to get them interested in farming. You are a good 
man to trust us boys and girls so far off. I appreci- 
ate your plan very much and your paper is so 
interesting. Every time I think it is coming I go 
to the mail box to get it first. We all enjoy it. I 
don’t desire a loan just now but soon. I am going 
to look for a young hog as soon as we get thru plow- 
ing. I will let you know as soon as possible when I 
get it. I wish you success in your work. 

Bernhardt Beitz, Madison Co., Nebr. 


HIS PIG NOW A HOG 
Your letter came yesterday and am sending you 
a check today for twelve dollars and seventy-five 
cents, amount of note and interest, added. Would 
have sent it before now, but had forgotten when it 
was due, and was waiting to hear from you. I 
certainly appreciate your kindess in lending me the 
money. My pig is now a hog and so fine. 4 am go- 
ing to send you a picture of her soon. Thanking 
you, 
Bernice Quinn, Arapahoe Co., Colo. 





HELPS ON HER EDUCATION 
Enclosed please find post office order for $5.30 
which will pay back my loan from you of $5.00 
with interest. I thank you very much for your 
kindness. It helped me get started with some 
good chickensand gave me a start on my educational 
fund. This summer I shall continue with what 
chickens I have and intend to raise a big garden, 
sell what I can and join a canning club. 
Dorothy Taggett, Inscola Co., Mich. 


PARENT APPRECIATES THE HELP 
Enclosed find money order for $7.42 to pay for 
note signed by Cleo Barlow, who is my little girl. 
She is not home now but will have her write you 
when she returns. She has done very well with her 
chickens. I wish to thank you for the encouruge- 

ment and help you have been to her. 
H. L. Barlow, Pulaski Co., Mo. (parent) 


WOULDN’T TAKE $200.00 FOR THE PIGS 
I enclose a draft for $10.60 in payment of my 
note. I thank you for the loan. My sow found ten 
thorobred pigs yesterday morning. I wouidn’t 
take $200 for her and the pigs. I joined the poultry 
club this year and have 41 white Plymouth Rocks 
out of 45 eggs. I am trying to do my bit. I'll send 
you a picture as soon as I get it. 
Lawrence Kilbourne, Riley Co., Kans. 


WILL HELP UNCLE SAM 
I want to become a Junior Soldier of the Soil 
I want America to lick the Kaiser. I am going to 
raise an acre of corn this year and help Old Uncle 
Sam win the war. I want to help you enlist a great 
many Junior Soldiers of the Soil. Enclosed find 
pledge and three cent stamp. Hoping to hear from 


you soon. 
Oscar Frederickson, Renville, Co., Minn. 


WANT TO BE JUNIOR SOLDIERS 
Being a subscriber of Successful Farming I would 
like to join your Junior Soldiers. So would my sis- 
ter. My age is twelve and my sister isten. We do 
not desire a loan as our papa gave us each a loan. 
We both are going to buy thorobred holstein calves. 

You will find two three cent stamps enclosed. 

Goldie Eden, Bener Co., Okla. 


HAS A BROTHER IN THE ARMY 
I am enclosing my pledge of the Junior Soldiers 
of the Soil. As I have a brother in the U. 8. Army 


I want to become a Soldier of the Soil. I have 
bought a Liberty Bond and four war saving stamps. 
You will find a three cent stamp enck to bear 


expense of mailing badge. 
Richard Speidel, Colombiana Co., Ohio. 


MUST BE A SOLDIER 
Surprised that I could enlist so young but nothing 
will satisfy me until I am a soldier of some kind. 
There is no other copy of this pledge anywhere in 
the country or neighborhood and that is mine be- 
cause I saw it first so please send me my button. 
Frank Christensen, Clay Co., Minn. 


THE LOAN APPRECIATED 
Enclosed you will find the $9 I borrowed from 
Successful Farming last spring for seed and the 
interest for one year. Thanking you again for your 


kindness. 
Ben Ruhl, Cass Co., Minn. 


RAISING CHICKENS 
Please find enclosed money order for note and 
interest from Dorothy Berkey. Thank you for 
your kind favor and help. Will write later, and tell 
you all about the chickens, 
Dorothy Berkey, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


MADE 100 PERCENT 
Find enclosed $16.00 to pay note due April 19, 
1918. The calf was sold a short time ago for $41, 
weighing 575 pounds. 


Donald Battle, Cherry Co., Nebr. 


THIS BOY PERSEVERES 

Hugh got your notice, wants me to answer 
Please find enclosed the amount loaned. Will say 
that I am pleased to think that you took the inter- 
est in him, altho he had bad luck with his pig. She 
died farrowing but he has managed to get the 
money to meet the note himself. I think it hasbeen 
a benefit. He has gotten another gilt himself that 
will weigh 125 pounds. Thanking you for yeur kind- 
ness, I remain, 
Dr. Curtiss, father of Hugh Curtiss, Mammoth 
Springs, Fulton Co., Ark. 
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Save All the Grain 


EN with large farms or custom threshers find the 
Case Line of 20 bar cylinder threshers do the 
most work in the least time—and with least 
waste. These threshers are made in four sizes—28x50, 


32x54, 36x58 and 40x62. 


They are all built of steel with substantial frames, 
boiler-plate cylinder supports, big bearings and heavy 
shafts. So they withstand easily the heavy pull of 
large engines under big drive belts. 














Straw travels over 52 inches of separating surface 
at the cylinder, where 90 per cent of the grain is sep- 
arated. This, with the immense area of separating 
racks, together with the Case grain saving windstacker, 
makes it possible to do an absolutely clean job. 










All parts are accessible and adjustable from the out- 
side. All principal bearings are fitted with grease cups. 
You need not crawl inside the machine for anything. 
For use with small to medium sized tractors we offer 
lighter Case Threshers built in 20x28, 20x36 and 26x46 
sizes. All can be furnished with wind stacker feeder 
and grain handler. 


Any information you desire regarding the Case line of 
Threshers, or other Case farm machinery, will be given 
yladly by a Case dealer or by ourselves. 




















J. l. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


(Founded 1842) 
1185 ERIE STREET, RACINE, WIS. 
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KEEPING HORSES IN TRIM 


A Chat About Sore Necks and Shoulders 


' ‘ HEN the 
top of a 
working 

horse’s neck starts 
to get from 
rubbing of the col- 
lar the mane should 
not be clipped off. 
Doing forms 


stiff bristles 


sore 


sO 
short, 
which are 
into the sore 
by the collar 
aggravate the con- 

dition. Look for 

the cause and remove it. 


pressed 
skin 


and 


The collar may | the pint. 


should be removed 
every noon, even 
when work presses. 
Leaving the har- 
ness on the body 
and so allowing the 
sweat to dry, often 
is the first start of 
troublesome sores. 
To prevent this we 
have found nothing 
simpler and better 
than cold water 
containing a _ tea- 
spoonful of salt to 
Use it three times a day, especi- 


be too big, or too tight. Adjust it properly. | ally in spring and for the shoulders of colts 


Often the hame straps need tightening. 
Sometimes the top of the collar has be- 
eome rough or broken and so causes sores. 
If so a zinc pad should be tried, but some 
prefer a clean, smooth leather pad . Keep 
the pad clean. Before and after putting 
on the harness sponge the skin with cold 
water containing one teaspoonful of com- 
mon salt to the pint. If sores start, or 
the skin is seen to be inflamed and irritated 
use a lotion composed of half an ounce of 
tannic acid to the half gallon of water, or 
of alum, one ounce, sugar of lead, one 
ounce, soft water, two quarts. In extra 
bad cases we sometimes combine sugar of 
lead, one ounce, sulphate of zinc, six drams 
carbolic acid one dram and soft water one 
yint to make what is known as “white 
lotion ’ This is fine for shallow sores 
and wounds of all sorts. Label the bottle 
“poison” and shake the mixture well before 
use. Keep it out of the way of children 
and that is a safe rule as regards all med- 

For swellings use a mixture of 
two parts of tincture of iodine and six 
parts of extract of witch hazel, painted on 
twice daily. 

The worst form of sore neck is termed a 
“sitfast In that condition a patch of 
skin has died, become thick, horny and 
separated from the surrounding flesh, but 
remains attached at its base. Pus exudes 
from the channel around the sitfast. 
Treatment other than the use of the knife 
fails in such cases. Run a string thru the 
sitfast, or catch it between the lips of a 
strong forceps, pull it up and cut it out by 
means of a curved scissors or knife. Then 
treat as a common wound until healed. 
The white lotion will prove excellent in 
treating this condition after the operation. 
We have also run across a good many cases 
of tumor from collar rubbing at the neck. 
Such fibroid growths have to be cut out 
and then treated as common wounds. 
In some instances fistula of the withers 
may result from a collar sore and where 
that happens it is best to employ a quali- 
fied veterinarian, as it will be necessary to 
jay open each pipe and pocket to provide 
free drainage from every part. The veter- 
inarian may also give hypodermatic treat- 
ment with a bacterin 

Ill Fitting Collars Cause Trouble 

Collars tend to cause sores when too 
large or too amall, when old and rough, 
when not properly tleansed so that sweat, 
hair and exfoliated skin form a compost 
which chafes the skin, and when the draft, 
thru the tugs, (traces) is not properly ad- 
justed. It seems unnecessary to state that 
the collar should be properly fitted to the 
horse’s shoulders. A good plan is to soak 
» new collar in hot water, put it on the 
neck and mold it to proper form for a good 
fit; then leave it in place todry. If an old 
collar does not fit it generally pays better 
to buy a new properly fitting collar than 
to use sweat pads. These are liable to 
prove an abomination unless some plan is 
found of keeping them clean, smooth and 
dry. If the collar fits properly the next 
important thing is to keep it clean and to 
dry it at noon. By rights the harness 


icines 





abs wrbed. 











being broken to work. 

After using the salt water and having 
the collar clean and dry dust its bearing 
surfaces well with taleum powder or finely 
powdered and sifted debates: This will 
serve to prevent sores and will help slight 
sores that are starting. On sores that have 
become too severe to soothe or heal by 
simple means we use a “gall ointment,” 
—" as follows: One dram each of iodo- 
form, tannic acid and boric acid rubbed up 
in an ounce of lanolin. That is better than 
lard or vaseline for ointment making. It 
is the fat of sheep’s wool and is readily 
This salve also will be found 
suitable and effective for sores that form 
under the saddle or breeching strap. Such 
sores sometimes take the form of sitfasts 
like those of the neck, and if so must be cut 
out. The sores that form on the backbone 
of a very thin horse cannot be cured by use 
of medicine alone. The horse should be 
worked less hard, generously fed and then 
have pads so adjusted to the harness that 
it cannot rub upon the galled places. 

There are several different sorts of sores 
of the shoulder and all of them due to one 
form or another of bruising or rubbing by 
the collar. We have mentioned simple 
abrasures of the skin. Next comes that 
form of sore in which there is a bs lump 
with a red sore in its center. This be- 
come invaded by a fungus known as the 
botryomyces and the best treatment is to 
cut 1t out and treat as a common wound. 
That too, is true of the fibroid tumor which 
occurs as a hard, insensitive mass on the 
lower third of the shoulder just where the 
collar bears most hard. Originally a small 
pocket of pus was present and not being 
opened a tumor mass formed around the 
pus and grew gradually, increasing in size 
-ach time it became bruised by the eollar. 
Had the pus been liberated promptly a 
tumor would not have formed. t 
brings us to the third condition due to 
bruise. A large, hot, hard, very sensitive 
lump forms under the collar and the owner 
seeks to remove it by all sorts of treat- 
ment, often including blistering. Pus is 
present deep down in the tissues, under 
the levator humeri muscle, and should be 
located and liberated. Treatment then 
consists in injecting a little tincture of 
iodine and then packing the cavity full of 
oakum saturated in a mixture of equal 
parts of turpentine and raw linseed oil and 
Coates a tag of the oakum hanging out of 
the wound to serveasadrain. Thedvess- 
ing has to be renewed once daily until it is 
found no longer possible to work packing 
intothe cavity. A similarenlargementsome- 
times results from bruising but is foundto 
be merely skin deep, a collection of serum 
having formed. This is a serous sac, cryst 
or abscess and is not hard or sore. It 
should not be opened, common erroneous 
treatment to the contrary. Nature may 
reabsorb the fluid if the horse is retired 
from work and the following treatment 
given: Three or four times a day bathe the 
part with a lotion composed of one pint 
each of vinegar and water and one ounce 
of sulphate of zinc.—A. 8. A. 
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[STOPS RATTLE 


Insures better Steering. 
on all Light. Cars = 


“Little Giants” 


springs (anti-rattlers) installed 

on your Ford, Dodge or Max- 

well, etc., insure better steering 
control, less skidding, less wear 
on front tires, rods, joints and 
knuckles. Prevents rattle and vi- 
bration—cuts down repair costs. 


Installed in a Minute 

Weigh five ounces — simply snap 

them into place. Made of highest 
steel spring wire. 


Ten-Day Trial! 
At your dealers, If he cannot supply 
you, write _us giving his name, and 
ong ~ Seaee Sue in Coneda). We 
will ship you a pair, prepa 
—your money back if dis- 75¢ 
Satisfied after 10 day trial. 4 pam 





DEALERS: Order from 


your jobber. 


\\ If Your Home 
\or Barn Stood 


ightning Cant Strike if 
HINN Gets There First 


t Protect And Pa 
Sketch or och. for Search 
AND ADVICE FREE. 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 








WARM WEATHER SHIPPING 
During the warm weather shippers 
livestock should take proper precautions 
to guard against a loss while stock is in 
transit to the markets. The losses are 
more severe during the hot weather than 
during the extreme cold months of the 
vear. This is caused mainly by over- 
heating and smothering. Tho the weather 
may be none too warm when the car is 
loaded, it should be expected that a hot 
wave may turn up while enroute. is is 
why the necessary steps should be taken 
before the stock leaves the loading station. 

Stock should be loaded loose during the 
warm weather so the air may circulate 
thru the car and keep down the tempera- 
ture. Just enough bedding to cover the 
floor is enough, because excessive straw 
or other litter on the floor has a tendency 
to create heat. Wheat straw is preferred 
to oat, because the former is less heat 
producing and keeps perspiration down to 
, minimum. Sand bedding is used where 
the material is available. This is coolest 
and if stock are given a feed of cut corn or 
ear corn, less is wasted in the bedding. 

Records of dead animals received at 
the stockyards show that owners are tak- 
ing greater care in sending their stock to 
market. The latest available figures show 
that the loss enroute is very small com- 
pared with former years. But with even 
more precautions taken, the loss should be 
still smaller and eventually eliminated. 

Prices of farm animals are too high for 
the owner to take many chances. ‘When 
he consigns a load of stock to a market he 
wants to get every cent possible from 
them. By having each and every animal 
walk out of the car in first class shape he 
will do this. But where there is a dead 
animal in the car, or more as the case may 
be, his chances of a profit on the lot are 
Prices paid for dead animals 
hardly pay the carrying charges to market, 
whereas the difference between a sale of 
3 sort and a sound animal is so great 
it there is great incentive for careful 
indling of stock during the warm months. 
Careful handling of stock to market is 
conservation of food products. This is 
asked by the government. So a shipper 
helps others while helping himself to 
greater profits from the stock handled. 

Load fewer animals in the cars; cool 
them off thoroly before loading. Do not 
feed much solid feed that will produce heat 
while on the road. Stock generally 
travel better when fairly empty and this 
nh 


sm ll. 


tl 
t 
hi 


eans a greater fill at the market. Do 

t try to save on the freight bill and lose 
the proceeds by having dead stock 
en the cars are unloaded.—J. M. C. 


CALCULATING ECONOMICAL 
RATIONS 
Economy in feeding is of prime impor- 
tance to the feeder. With feed at the pres- 
ent high prices, a little extra over that 
necessary to produce the desired results 
be the cause for loss when it comes to 
» sale of the finished meat. An eco- 
mically balanced rationisofeven greater 
ortance than it ever has been in the 
Bulletin No. 637 of the U. 8. De- 
tment of Agriculture gives the com- 
tion of the various common feeds and 
3 how to combine these in the most 
omical and simple manner. This bul- 
n can beshetinad free as longasthesup- 
lasts, by addressing the Department 
\griculture at Washington, D.C, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 

ir new cement feeding floor at the hog 

3 fills a long felt want. We feel that 

money we have lost by feeding in the 
| in the last twenty years would pave 
only the hog yards but the cattle yards 
ll. We had to haul both cement and 

| eight miles which made our job more 
y than the average one. Our rocks 

‘handy. To make 100 square feet of 

ing floor will require 5 sacks of cement 
ch costs here 40 cents a sack, net.— 

H. C. Hatch, Kansas 
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For: Every Farm-Building 


To save money, use Everlastic Roofings a// over the farm. 


There 


is a grade handsome enough for your house, practical enough for 


the barn, economical enough for 


fully the brief description below. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among so-called 
“‘rubber’’ roofings. Famous for its dura- 
bility. Made of the best waterproofing 
materials, it defies wind and weather and 
imsures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with 


genuine crushed slate in two natural 
shades, red or green. Never needs paint- 
ing. Colors are permanent. Handsome 
enough for a home, economical enough 
for a barn or garage. Combines real 
protection against fire with unusual beauty. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Company 





THE BARRE 


New York 
&. Louis 

Detre 
Nashville 
TT COMPANY, Liwrrenp : 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. Jobn, N. B, 


any building you own, 


Everlastic Roofings are made of best waterproofing materials—the 
kind that resists sun, wind, and fire to a high degree. No better value 
in ready roofings can be had than the Everlastic System offers. Read care- 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Made of high-grade felt, 


waterproofed and surfaced with crushed 
slate im natural colors, either red or green. 


thoroughly 


Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far 
less cost in labor and time than for wood- 
en shingles. Gives you a roof of unusual 
artistic beauty that resists fire and 


_ weather, 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 
Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green) material Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 12%4 inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost less, 


as 


0 For further details write nearest office 
for free illustrated booklet covering all of these types of roofing, 


Chicago 
Cleveland 

rit Birmingham 
Salt Lake City 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Seattle 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Peoria 
Toronto 


Halifax, N. 8, Sydney, N. §, 
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Fe Asianciate the New 


Torre 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


Here’s What One Man . 
Model D 


and a Moline-Universal 
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Tractor Can Do in 
One Day of Ten 
Hours: 


Plow 7 to 9 acres. 

Disc 27 acres witha7 foot 
tandem disc harrrow. 

Disc 38 acres with a 10 
foot disc harow. 

Harrow 76 acres witha 20 
foot peg tooth harrow. 

Plant 22 acres with a 
three-row planter. 

Plant 43 acres with a 
four-row planter. 

Cultivate from 13 to 20 
acres with a two row 
cultivator. 

Drill 35 acres with a 10 

foot grain drill. 
Harvest 25 acres with an 
8 foot grain binder. 
Harvest 10 acres with a 
corn binder. 

Mow 25 acres with an 8 
foot mower. 

Rake 40 acres with a 12 
foot rake. 

Rake 25acres with an 8 
foot side delivery rake. 

Load 12 acres of hay. 


In addition, it can be used 
on the belt for running thresh- 
ers up to 24 inch capacity , silo 
fillers, corn shellers, feed grind- 
ers, wood saws, clover hullers, 
hay presses, pumps, lighting 
plants, etc. 

There is no end of odd jobe 
that can be done with the 
Moline-Universal Tractor. 
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Becauseof its ideal design, con- 
struction and performance, this 
new Moline-Universal Model D 
enables one man to farm more 
land and produce more food than 
ever before possible. It is the 
world’s most dependable farm 
hand and “It solves the farm 
help problem.” 


Most Advanced Constraction 


New featuresinclude Remy self 
starter, electric lights and engine 
governor; perfected overhead- 
valve, four-cylinder engine that 
is free from vibration; complete 
enclosure of all moving parts; 
differential lock which increases 
traction in soft ground. 


Every part is designed on the 
basis of quality and service. Drop 
forgings, heat-treated parts, steel 
cut gears and unusually large 
bearings add extra years of en- 
durance. 


The big feature of the Moline- 
Universal is its type—one man 
tractor, mounted on two wheels. 
Of its total weight of 3380 lbs., 
98°% is used for traction. That's 
why the Moline-Universal has 
phenomenal pulling power. 

Conservatively rated at 9-18 
horsepower, the Moline-Uni- 


versal Tractor has more than 
ample power for pulling two plow 
bottoms under any usual con- 
ditions and plenty of power for heavy 
belt work. Its greater speed enables 
it to plow as much in a day as the or- 
dinary three plow tractor. Yet it is 
light enough for such work as cultiva- 
ting, mowing, etc., which do not require 
as much power as plowing. 


One Man Operates Entire Outfit 
The Moline-Universal attachesdirect 


to theimplement, forming one compact 
unit. It turns in a 16 ft. circle and 
backs with the implement attached as 
readily as it goes forward. One man 
has complete control of the entire out- 
fit from the seat of the implement 

can thus do the same work that requires 
two men with other tractor. Opera- 
tion is so easy thata woman or boy can 

it 


Moline Tractor Implements 


The greatest care has been used in 
designing a full line of implements for 
use with the Moline-Universal. 
“Moline” trademark on a tractor or 
im t is a guarantee of depend- 
akle service. 

Moline dealers are now accepting 
orders for Model D Tractors, and our 
new and modern plant—the world’s 
largest exclusive tractor factory—is 
being crowded to the limit in an effort 
to build tractors fast enough to keep 
pace with the d 

ee be pied ~\. = 

ractor t which compiet 
wah the new Moline-U jae | 
Address Dept. 26. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Iil. 


Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865 
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SILOS FOR ECONOMICAL FEEDING 


Silage Makes Farming Cheaper and Easier 


By C. A. GOSS 


the economical production of livestock and dairy 
products depend. Corn silage heads the list. 

Season in and season out, it tides over periods of drouth 
in summer and reinforces dry ro in winter. 
“Cow kraut” keeps up the milk flow when pas- 
tures fail, tides over the uncertainties of the 
changing seasons and gives “winter grass without 
the flies.” 

There is no better recommendation for silage 
than that it has been accepted on the best of 
farms. Forty years ago, the first silo in the 
United States was erected on a Michigan farm 
amid the scoffing and ridicule of the best farmers 
of the day. To them, canned greens for livestock 
was a joke and could have no place in a sensible 
feeder’s ration. It took time to convince them 
but discretion and prejudice had to give way to 
cold facts and figures. The “worm turned” and 
today silage is universal in its adaptation to farm 
usage. In the far north, where King Corn had 
never been able to mature, the silo opened the 
way. In the south, east and west, it was equally 
as welcome until now, there is not a state where 
it is not known. 

But it remained for the cornbelt farmers to 
cinch the possibilities in silage. In the fall of 
1913, there were nearly 300,000 silos in the 
thirteen states comprising that section. Today 
that number has increased until there is 
one on every fifth farm in the entire stock 
feeding central west. Wisconsin, the 
prima donna of dairy states, has become 
so thoroly convinced that she now has 
60,000 of them or a silo on one farm out of 
every three. Illinois and Iowa have about 
25,000 each. Indiana and Ohio are in- 
creasing their silo population at the rate 
of 5,000 per year, and other states are 
not far behind. 

There are 120,000,000 acres of land, an 


T the exo are a few fundamental factors upon which 


area equal to all of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 


and Kentucky, raising a total of three 

billion and a half bushels of corn each year 

in our commonwealth, largely in the corn- 

belt. At least forty percent of the food 

value of the corn plant is in the stalks and 

leaves. Using simply the ears, means a loss of nearly one-half 
of all the food raised in that vast area. By the use of the silo, 
practically all of that loss is saved and the feeding of almost 
twice as many cattle by the production of nearly twice as much 
feed on the same area is made possible, * 

Corn kas its highest efficiency in the stage best suited for 
silage. If it can be saved in this prime condition, the greatest 
feeding value will accrue. From that stage, it becomes woody, 
unpalatable and indigestible. It is then useless as a stock food 
and from ten to twelve tons per acre of valuable milk producing 
or flesh producing food are lost. The winter pasturing of the 
stalk field saves some but only a very small percent, as com- 
pared with what might have been saved, if those same stalks 
had been turned into silage. Shock corn is often over valued for 
feeding purposes. Practically every experiment of the state 
experiment stations show that everything considered, silage is 

ich cheaper and that view is endorsed by farmers who have 
used both. Gains are greater both for beef and milk production, 
less of the expensive concentrates are required to balance 
the ration and only a half to three quarters as much land is re- 
quired to produce the same amount of feed. 

| dairy cows love good silage. It is an exception now to see a 
dairy farm of any size without a silo. Silage forms a feed of 

niformly high quality thruout the entire year, a condition 
ry necessary and one which has made : 
silage the basis upon which practically 





every ration is built. When summer 
pastures fail, additional feeding is de- 
nded. Soiling crops may be used, 

t in ease of heavy drouth, these have 

t been planted or fail to mature. In 

y event, silage requires less bother 

| labor and insures against the slump 
the milk flow, sure to come with 
changing and irregular feeding. For 
iter, silage gives increased milk flow, 

th decreased cost and labor. In 
16-1917, a herd of sixteen grade cows 
the Upper lowa Cow Testing Associ- 
tion were fed an average daily ration 
10.8 Ibs. of grain, 6 Ibs. of mixed 


hay and 30 Ibs. of silage. During the four months in| 
which records were kept, the average cow produced 
34.7 lbs. of butterfat, at a feed cost of $9.95 and an 
average — per cow of $5.66 per month.* Now con- 
trast with thisa herd of twelve cows similar in produc- 
ing powers and breeding, which were fed 10 
Ibs. of grain and 20 Ibs. of mixed hay per day, 
and produced but 28.7 Ibs. of butterfat per 
month per cow. In this case, the feed cost 
$10.12 per month and the profit per cow was 
only $2.79. The silage replaced more ex- 
pensive feed and increased the yield, thus 
almost doubling the profits on each cow. In 
Minnesota, one testing association has 455 
cows in 28 herds, part of the herds receiving 
silage in their rations and part no silage. The 
results showed, the twelve herds receiving 
silage produced an average of 59 Ibs. more 
butterfat and a profit of $18.66 more per year 
than did the herds without silage. in every 
case, silage feeding has increased the butterfat 
from ten percent to twenty percent over that 
received by feeding shock fodder. 

No better proof of the value of silage for 
beef production is necessary than that it 
forms the basis of the ration in almost all 
feeding experiments. Greater gains are made 
with its use, much cheaper than with any 
other feed. At the Iowa Experiment station, 

it was shown that silage could replace 

alfalfa, the nearest competitor with an 
added profit of $1.77 per Sandel pounds 
live weight. Missouri has demonstrated 
that by the use of silage three steers can 
be fattened on an acre of good corn instead 
of one, as was usual under former methods 
of feeding. When wintering dry cows, 
heifers, or stock steers, it often cuts the 
eost from one-fourth to one-third as com- 
pared to wintering them on dry roughage 


and grain. 


In feeding ewes, it has been found that 
silage used as the chief roughage in place 
of dry hay, reduces the grain requirements 
practically one-half and the total feed 
cost one-third. The Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania stations, re- 

port that corn silage has been fed with good results to horses 
and mules. 

Silos are needed thruout the cornbelt and needed right away. 
They will help win the war and more than that, they will make 
living cheaper after the war. Experience is a hard teacher, but 
surely the last three years, must have convinced us that we can- 
not be sure of our crops until they are stored. When drouth, 
frost or insects attack a field of corn before it is ripe, the whole 
crop may be lost before we realize it. The silo is an excellent 
wav to save the immature and injured grain and is the cheapest 
form of insurance against loss and possible increase in next 
winter’s feed bills. ; 

There is much corn that will not mature this year, but it is 
of greater importance than usual that this season nothing be 
wasted. Immature corn makes excellent silage and leaves the 
firm hard corn for human food. Even late planting in June will 
give sufficient growth for the silo, but the land would be wasted 
entirely if the crop was expected to mature for the crib. — 

Onlv the other day a Missouri farmer told me of his last 
year’s experience. Up to that time, he had been skeptical of 
silage and its uses. But last year, silage was his only salvat ion 
and he gave it a trial. The corn was planted late and drilled in 
thick. Only part of it had time to mature to a dent. Sixty- 
eight tons were put in the silo from six and one-half acres and 

feeding from that was begun in Decem- 
ber after pasturing stalks of early plant- 
ed corn all fall. This silage with oat 
straw formed the large part of the ra- 
tion for twelve cows, four horses and 
six calves all winter, and on May Ist 
there was enough left in the silo for a 
a couple of months more feeding. Late 
planted corn saved the land from idle- 
ness after early plantings had failed 
and silage saved wintering the steck 
on expensive boughten feeds, 

It would be impossible to point out 
all the benefits from good silage. Even 
with this year’s high prices for labor, 
silage will still be one of the most econ- 
omical feeds. [Continued on page 53 
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of uniform strength and 
GUARANTEED. One gallon 
makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- 
tion. 
For Scab, Ticks 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in i. 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. ld 
by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee. 


Dr. HESS & CLARE 
Ashiand 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular 5 its first three years that 
thousands have been c d tor to replace, on ther 
old towers, other upahes ot mills, and to replace, at 
emall cost, the gearing of me Fe ier 
Aermotors, mak meq A 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust an 
rain. The Splash Oilin 
System constant 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
mull be pum in the lightest eee de 
The oil supply is renewed once a y 
Double Gears are used, ogch carryin 
We make Gasoline nes, og ball Tanks, 
Water Supply Goode Engi Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


Fistula 


and 
Poll Evil 


Approximately 10,000 eases are success- 

fully treated each year with 
Fleming’s Fistoform 

No experience necessary; easy and pe. 

jest a little attention every fifth da 

Price $2.50 « Bottie—your money vootented 
if it falls, no matter how old the case or how 
unsatisfac tory ve ne : tre atme nt-may bave been. 


for a free copy of 


FLEMING'S VEST-POCKET MARY ADVISER 

Valuable for its information upon diseases of 

wes and cattle. 192 pages, 67 illustrations, 
Union Stock 


ABSORBIN 


=e) -)=]hi 4 
Will reduce 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Swollen Tendons, 


Inflamed, Strained, 

Ligaments, or 

Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 

Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used. $2.50 a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe vour case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2RFree. 
W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


QRKO Wooden Soled shoes, 


For allrough work. Lighter 
Keepthe 


miortat 
Shocs $ ppere $1.85.) 


backifs t satisfied, Ask 


Worke Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., Dept. 15 
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Subseribets are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 


partment. Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any The 


| remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 





| cise 


| Gur veterinar 


| 


‘ 
| 





| acts stiff in the knees and pastern Joints. 





| would appreciate your advice 


prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
Should consult our advertising colucins, as In many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
nimals are aMiicted with and on account of having 
cen eclentifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications _to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Thriftless Pigs—My pigs at eight weeks old 
were still suckling when they seemed to be overfat 
They were fed mothers’ milk 
and standard middlings. They seemed to get a 
black over their bodies and their skin 
seemed wrinkled. They grew worse when I weaned 
them and finally died without losing any flesh. 
Can you give me advice on this matter?— 
G. MeC., Mich. 

The pigs no doubt had thumps from over feeding 
and lack of exercise. It will not be likely to attack 
pigs if vou make the pregnant sows take exercise 
every day and keep their bowels acting freely by 
_ iding alfalfa hay, roots or silage and a Light 

axative slop. After farrowing continue the exer- 
and laxative feed. Affected pigs rarely are 
worth treating. 

Eye Disease—Our nine 


and were wheezing. 


scurvy 


some 


year old mare has a 
er her ey« There is a scum over it- 
Sometimes I believe she can see a little out of it 
ian here advised me to blow some 
pulverized burnt alum into it or to bandage the eye 
with fat of a freshly killed rabbit. I would thank you 
for some advice in thig regard.—H. E. W., Idaho. 

The conditién in all probability is incurable and 
if not ns > to an injury has come from repeated 
attac ks of moonblindness (periodic ophthalmia). 
Once daily for ten days wet the eyeball with a sol- 
ution of two grains of nitrate of silver in an ounce 
f distilled or freshly boiled water to be kept in a 

lue glass bottle. If cataract is not present, this 
treatment may help. 

Heaves—I have a five year old stallion that has 
had the heave yming on for six months or more, 
I have given.him Fowler's Solution, creosote and 
heave powders but do not think this has relieved 
He does not eat much hay but coughs a 
yu suggest a remedy?—B. P., 


cataract OV 


a 


him any. 
great deal. ( 
Mo. 

Let the stallion live on grass without hay this 
summer and in winter feed oat bundles or oat straw. 
Allow roots, silage and a little grain and bran in 
addition to straw in winter, but omit the first two 
in summer. Equine c ough sy rup or gly co-heroin no 
doubt would relieve the cough. 

Itching Mane and Tail—Will you kindly in- 
form me what will relieve excessive itching of the 
mane and tail of horses?—M. F. B., Pa. 

Scrub the affected parts clean and free from scales. 
When dry, pour on and rub in a mixture of one par: 
of kerosene and two parts of cottonseed oil. Repeat 
the applications on three consecutive days, then 
saturate the parts every three days with a mixture 
of two ounces of sulphur, half an ounce of coal tar 
dip and one pint of cottonseed oil.. Groom the 
horses daily and make them work or take outdoor 
exercise every day. 

Lame Mule—I have a twelve year old mule that 
walks mostly on the front part of her hoofs and 
The 
cords in the legs swell some and she seems to 
want to lie down most of the time. When worked 
steadily, the lameness seems to partly disappear. 
A remedy would be appreciated.—R. S8., Tenn. 

Such a case is not promising. Simply hand rub 
the legs thoroly three times a day, then bathe 
with alcohol ond then dry, put on flannel bands ages, 
or cotton batting and then bandages. 

Depraved Appetite—What can I do for horses | 
that eat the barn, fences, trees or anything woody 
that they can find. I have been giving them salt 
thinking possibly they had not been getting enough 
but this seems to have helped but very little. — I 
in this matter 


‘an y« 


| EB. F., Ky. 


Allowi ng horses to eat the bark of poplar boughs | 


and trunks often stops this depraved appetite 


| with litter. 


=| 


If you cannot supply this, mix wheat bran freely 


with the grain feed and if ne« 
nful each of powdered wood charcoal and gran- 
ular hyposulphite of soda. 

Rickets—We bought three red pigs which were 
as healthy as could be. We fed them scalded bran 
and swill and they soon began to get lame in their 
fre nt le Zs 
get up me 
stand to eat. 
down at all times. 
C.C.. MN. EE. 

This trouble is sin 

proper feeding. 


What can I do for them?— 


ply due to lack of exercise and 
; The pigs should have been al- 
lowed to run out daily and root for grain covered 
Bran should form only a very small 
part of the ration. Itirritates the bowels. Physic 
h pig, then feed milk, wheat and middlings and 
seed meal adding limewater freely, but we fear 


t is too late to save the pigs 





Would Your Wife and Child 
Get Out of This? 


Here’s the only anti-skid or traction chain they 
can use without jacking up or moving car—as easy, 
quick and sure a grip in hub-<deep hole as on 
garage floor. 


Easyon Chains 


“Garr Lixe Mcp Hooxs—Riws Lice Bane Tines” 
Half the bulk and weight—just so you will carry 
them. Easy, quick to put on—just so you will use 
them. Half the price—just so you will buy them 
Write for FREE Booklet 
Dealers: Write for Proposition 
WOODWORTH MFG. CORP. 
2006 Whirlpool St., Niagara Falls, N 





























essary add a table- | 


They are getting worse and can hardly | 
Of course they do not grow and cannot 
They are in no pain but want to lie | 





SUMMERFIELD 


Pays yo Prices 
For Your 


WOOL 


Get MORE mqaey fen, our wool An4 


=. ena Wa cht CHARGE wNO ea} 

oy we inga m 

guaran’ "46 Treare? konatt Sentnen. h 

you sella dollar’s worth of your wool to any on “be 

sure to our free price-list. It will mean more 

money in your pocket. Write for it TODAY. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & ¢- 


ive satiaf 
5" nt for ordinary cases. 


CO., 4/8 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa, 





Spring Pigs for sale from 
hloand Mich. 4 ipers ¥ IL, Mos 
Jhio an ic tate Fairs. Her 
School M aster, the high- ot Cc &. 


th 
Sallaway Edd the L 
boar in America. Wri Write 
Por Catalogue. —~ 


GEAVE, COUGH, BISTEM- 


"Gare benves by corverting the 

res Heaves by ting the 

cause—Indigestion. Prevents 

Colic, Staggers ete. Best Con- 

ditioner and W orm Ex- 

ller. %6 years sale. Three 

a eans guaranteedto 

cure Heaves or money refunded. The 

Ist or 2nd can often cures. §$.60 and AQ 10 per can at dealers’ 
@ prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free. 

THE NEWT 


FACTORY TO FARM - AN HONEST DEAL 


in Harness, Tires and Auto 
jes. Read! 50 Sets 
only, No. 2590, Brass 
[rimmed Harness, $48.75. 
faster res. Ford Sizes, 
anteed 4,000 miles, 
0x3, eisin, tie : 
laster Tubes 
Postal 
. parnges, a 














. 23, Monroe, Wis: 


Patent your Invention—I'l! help market it.Send 

for 4 Free Guide Books with list of PatentBuyers 
hundreds of Ideas Wanted, ete. Advice Free. Richard 
B. Owen, Patent Lawyer, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C., 
or 2376U Woolworth Building, New York. 





MATURING THE SPRING PIGS 
Many hog growers make the mistake of 
withholding grain feeds during the late 
summer and early fall, and being unable to 
ring their pigs up to profitable weights 
fore the fall rush comes to market. If 
ne has plenty of forage and pues 
ips and comfortable sleeping places, a 
oderate amount of corn will suffice to 
ep the pigs in a thrifty, growthy condi- 
tion. Plenty of suitable forage and sound 
r corn vil were to be sufficiently well 
lanced ration to yield a profit at average 
rices. 
Guieater gains from the amount of food 
nsumed will be made if attention is 
viven to keeping the pigs free from lice 
and vermin. By spraying the pigs once 
, week with crude oil and giving them a 
small amount of some good worm eradica- 
tor in the feed at the proper time, there 
will be little loss from lice and intestinal 
parasites, things which frequently mark 


the difference between profit and loss in }- 


the economical use of the corn crop. 

Spring pigs need a grain ration during 
ihe summer to enable them to make the 
most profitable use of the forage crops 
which are grazed. It is a mistake to 
attempt to grow pigs on forage crops 
alone. They may be kept cheaply on 
pastures with very little grain feed, but if 
t is intended to market them during the 
early fall it is generally advisable to feed 
them generous quantities of grain with 
the forage crops. By forcing the spring 
pigs from start to finish it requires only 
short finishing period to bring them to 
the right condition to market to good 
advantage. 

In case one is short of grain feeds and 
desires to keep the pigs growing on pas- 
ture and forage crops, oneor two pounds 
of corn daily for each pig will help out 
wonderfully. Such an amount of corn 
tho insufficient for rapid gains, will keep 
the pigs thrifty and enable them to make 
nore profitable use of the corn crop later 
n the fall. A thrifty, vigorous pig is the 

isis of success in profitable feeding, and 
one eannot grow and develop such pigs 
, a and pasture crops alone.— 

M. K, 


\\ 


BUILD GOOD PARTITIONS 

Mixed car consignments of livestock are 
ecoming more —— This is largely 
the outcome of more farmers getting 
ito the business and a large share of 
them keep only a few head of each sort. 
\t the time of shipping it means they load 
two or more kinds of stock in one car. 
When this is practiced, it should be seen 
that they are properly partitioned so they 
will not injure each other. Good work of 
building the compartments in the car 
ineans considerable. 

Often the owner loads the stock and al- 
ows the hogs and cattle to run together. 
This is a sure way to have cripples at 
the end of the route. The larger animals 
trample on the smaller and a loss results, 

Calves should be kept separate, because 
— are delicate and become injured 
easily, 

Good partitions must be neat and dur- 

ble. hey must be strong enough to 
erve their purpose and built in a manner 
that they will not injure the stock. No 
rough ends should be allowed to stick out 
nd cause bruised or cut animals. See 
<a nails come in contact with the 
tock, 

Bruised animals sell at a discount from 
he sound stock, because the meat bears 
he bruise marks and will pot clear as 

easily as others. The owner wants to get 
|| the money possible from his work of 
ceding and ) # having the stock arrive 
1 the best possible condition is the surest 
ay to guarantee this.—J. M. C. 


Don’t expect the maximum profits from 
heep raising, if you fail to take the sheep 
hru the summer months in a manner that 
ill leave them in prime condition for 
ntering the winter season. 
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By 


Unconquerable! 


No other Tire in recent years 
has demonstrated such supreme 
endurance and toughness as _ the 


DREADNAUGHT TIRE. 


Built in the spirit of the times. 


Road tests, factory tests and long ser- 
vice by motorists prove that mileage 
costs less to those who use Dreadnaught 


Tires. 


Two Treads—the DREADNAUGHT 
REINFORCED VACUUM—massive, 
road resisting, non-skid; and the 


DREADNAUGHT RIBBED, which re- 


places the old time plain tread. 


Write for name of nearest dealer. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOK- 
LET, ““THE STORY OF THE TIRE” 
—FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE DREADNAUGHT 
TIRE & RUBBER CO., 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE DAIRYMAN’S CALL TO ARMS 


Opportunity Knocks at the Milkman’s Door 


By LYNNE P. TOWNSEND 





HERE are few, if any men con- 
nected in any way with the dairy 
business who have felt the neces- 


“Who are the people who 


are used for months at a time. In 
these sections diseases of many kinds 
abound. Infant mortality is terribly 


sity for an apology for the work they have achieved, who have be- high; tuberculosis is everywhere prev- 
are Geng, = — as 8 = — | come large, strong, vigorous —_ The er ord pe h rie e death 
nave been and still are a rather apol- ple, whe have reduced in infancy are afflicted with rickets and 


ogetic lot. Since the day of Jacob with 


are almost everyone misshapen in 


his ring-streaked and spotted cattle won their infant mortality, who body. Pellagra is increasing in these 
from his uncle Laban by a piece of have the best trades in the sections at an alarming rate. Dr. 
clever business strategy—the dairy world, who have an apprecia- McCollum believes and bases his belief 


cow has stood among all brute life as 
the greatest benefactor to humanity. 

[t is true that in a general way, the 
world has appreciated its obligation to 
the cow. Her product hasfor centuries 
been considered as a necessity, especi- 
ally for young children, but it is only 
in very recent years that the full meas- 

of the obligation has been fully 
ealized. It remained for Dr. E. V. 
Mi ‘Collum formerly of Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College and now of Johns 


ure 
we are.”’ 





tion for art and literature 
and music, who are progres- 
sive in science and activity of 
the human intellect? They 
are the people who have pat- 
ronized the dairy industry. 
Dairy products make us what 


—Dr. E. V. MeCollum 


on definite results already accom- 
lished, that these conditions can ail 
remedied by changing the diet to 
make it contain milk and milk products 
in abundant supply. 

In this connection, it has been point- 
ed out that there has never been a case 
of leprosy originate in a country where 
milk consumption prevailed. There 
has never been known to strike «a 
country where plenty of milk is used, 
any of those dread scourges of eye 
diseases, which cause so much blindness 








Hopkins University to demonstrate 
that milk and milk products contain 
certain important food elements ab- 

olutely essential to the production and maintenance of life 
and not found anywhere e a in sufficient quantity in any prac- 
ticable human food. 

Long before Dr. McCollum began his work and long before 
the presence of these important food elements of milk were 
discovered, those who were interested in the production and 
sale of dairy products had a commodity for which they had 
& proper right to claim the greatest value at the lowest cost of 
any of the ordinary foodstuffs. Hundreds of analysis have 
proven beyond all question that milk is worth in simple pro- 
tein, carbohydrate, and mineral content, from one to five 
times as much as other common*human foods. One quart of 
milk worth 10 cents is equal in food value to three-fourths pound 
of round steak worth thirty cents. The same quantity of milk 
equals eight eggs worth at present retail price from twenty to 
twenty-five cents. It is worth forty cents worth of chicken 
or other fowl and so on thru the whole list 

No food is cheaper than milk and most are much higher in 
for actual value received. This being the case, it would 
seem that those who are producing the dairy cattle and the 
milk and butter and other dairy foods, would long ago have 
launched an intelligent campaign to teach the public the real 
value of their product. This has not been done in |. con- 
certed way and the result is that the people of the United 
States or for that matter the most of the world are not con- 
suming as much milk in one form or another as they shouk 1 by 
fully fifty pereent. And this is true when the particular and 
peculiar food value of milk not hitherto recognized is left out 
of consideration. The producers, the packers and retailers 
of beef and pork products have not hesitated to advertise their 
way and to educate the public to make a liberal 
id the manufacturers of the so-called butter 
stitutes have outdone the dairymen a dozen times over in 
r wares on the tables of our people. 

Dairy Products Need Advertising 
It is time for all those interested in each and every phase of 
industry to wake up and busy themselves with the 
merchandising their goods. It is time to 


1oods in every 


them Ar 


ly ; 


task of intelligen 


have done with this indifference and launch out into a move- 
ment to teach the public that they cannot do themselves a 
better service from the standpoint of both health and economy 

than to use milk and butter and cheese and ice cream and every 
ther fo ff from milk in vastly increased quantities. 


sumption of milk in the United States is 
less than 14 pint daily. It should be a pint and a half. Only 
1-12 of a pound of butter, 1-100 of a pound of cheese and 2 
- ice cream are consumed per person daily. It 
three or four times as much. 
Dr. McCollum has pointed out that no people have attained 
ge of development either physically, intellectually, or 
which have not been either a milk consuming or leaf 
ting race. The Japanese and Chinese live largely on leafy 
foods and grains. They eat three or four times as much of the 
rmer than do the people of Europe and America, but they 
ise very little milk. These people especially the Japanese 
compare quite favorably in many ways with the Caucasian 
races, but they are smaller in stature, shorter lived and less 
progressive. According to Dr. McCollum, the reason for this is 
directly traceable to the lack of a sufficient supply of the 


rauy 


peculiar vitamines found mostly in milk and leafy vegetation. 
here are certain places in the United States—some of them in 
sections of our large cities and some of them in the mountainous 
regions of the 


south where neither milk nor leafv vegetables 





senenanene 


in such countries as India and the 

Orient. Holland, at the insistence of 
Germany, practically gave up her milk supply in the early 
stages of the war to her cruel neighbor on the south. In a few 
months, a terrible epidemic of eye trouble swept over the 
country and was only checked when the government withdrew 
part of its shipments of milk to Germany and supplied its 
citizens with at least a partially sufficient supply. 

A prominent St. Paul physician says that if we should 
abolish the dairy cow and remove the supply of milk and milk 
products, we would cease to exist in three generations as an 
efficient and intelligent race. The same authority says that no 
boy or girl in America even tho properly nourished until three 
years of age, ever reached the age of fifteen in perfect health and 
development if it has been denied an adequate supply of milk. 

Authorities Agree On Milk Value 

Dr. McCollum is by no means alone in his great faith in dairy 
products as protective foods. Nor as is often the case are his 
experiments and their results scoffed at by other members of 
the scientific fraternity. Johns-Hopkins University, one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest medical institutions in the 
world—thought so much of the young scientiest that they 
induced him to leave the Wisconsin Agricultural College where 
most of his work had been done, placed him on their staff at a 
splendid salary, bade him go on with his work and made it pos- 
sible for him to reveal his discoveries to the world. 

All this means a tremendous opportunity for everybody con- 
nected with the dairy padinensandl if they do not take advantage 
of it, blame for any future lack of prosperity will rest on their 
own shoulders. If they fail to make the most of the advantage 
which the present situation and the new knowledge of the 
value of their product gives them—they may be sure that real 
progress in the dairy business will not come until its affairs pass 
into the hands of a new generation. 

It is high time to cease being apologetic—to quit standing 
idly by while the more business-like producers of various food- 
stuffs designed to take the place of dairy produce, step in and 
get the business. Had the dairy interests in the past em- 
pos a small part of the means, or exercised themselves to a 
raction of the extent which their competitors have done, they 
would find themselves ina far more prosperous condition today. 

The individual dairyman in his own community must be “gin 
to preach and practice dairy doctrine, the local cooperative 
creamery company and the local cow test associations must 
busy themselves in bringing their wares to the favorable atten- 
tion of the consuming public. County, state and national 
organizations must keep a watchful eye on the progress of the 
dairy business. They must find ways and means of promoting 
and stimulating the consumption of dairy produce. They 
must exercise themselves in getting fair legislation and in having 
their interests properly represented in the councils of the coun- 
try’s big business organizations. 

These things must be done, first because the very life of the 
industry which is today being imperiled, depends upon it, and 
secondly, and of more importance, by so doing they will be 
rendering a great service to the people of the United States in 
the way of teaching them how to live more economically and to 
enjoy better health. 

o adequately prepare for the future which can bring noth- 
ing less than prosperity if all concerned will get on the job 
now, a solid foundation, based on an intelligent presentation 
of the value of milk foods to the public, must be laid today. 
The world owes much to Dr. McCollum for the new light he 
has brought to bear on the dairy industry and it is the industry’s 
business to help shed the light afar. 
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gs° Happy 


Larger, More Powerful Motor, Im- 
proved Air Cleaner, New Patented 
Oiling System, Primer, Platform, 
and many other new features. Places the Happy Farmer still far- 


ther in the lead, giving you an almost unbelievable value at the 
price. If there is a ‘‘last word” in farm tractors, here it is. Read the 


Specifications Model “‘F”’ 


fo (19°F 0° Farmer Tractor 
The Perfect Kerosene 


Fuel—Kerosene, Special patent intake. 

Motor—|2-24 H. P. Our own design. 
Twin cylinder horizontol, cast en 
bloc; 4-cycle. Speed-750 r. p. m., 
Bore-6 in., Stroke-7 in. 

Bearings— (Motor) Die cast, rein- 
forced back. (Tractor) Hyatt Roller 
‘Bearings throughout, in dust-proof 
cages—except front wheels. 

Valves—Overhead, 25in. diameter. 

Governor—Flyball type. 

Ignition—Atwater Kent. 

Carburetor—Special Kingston kero- 
sene—| 4 in., regulated from driver's 
seat. 

a =? ena tad Mechanical five 

Transmission—Sliding gear, running 
in oil; roller bearings. 

Final Drive—Roller 
hardened steel. 

Cooling System—Circulating pump, 
Spirex Modine radiator and fan; 
motor completely water-jacketed. 

Fuel Capacity—Kerosene, |3 gallons; 
gasoline, small, for starting only; 
water capacity, 9 gallons. 


Pinion, pack 


3 Point Suspension. 

Three Wheels— rear traction wheels, 
56 in. x 10 in.; front wheel 31! in. 
x 5 in, 

Clutch—Band, contracting. 

Bull Gear—Semi-steel, 4 segments, re- 
versible and interchangeable. 

Speed—21% miles per hour. 

Pulley—|!x7}4 in. 

Axles—Front, solid; rear, live. Roll- 
er bearings on rear axle. 

Weight—3,800 lbs. complete. 

Frame—One-piece cast steel—rigid; 
annealed. 

Muffler—Integral with frame—silent; 
no back pressure. 

Draw Bar—Swinging type, in center 
of traction wheels; no side draft. 

Steering—Automatic, from front wheel 
in furrowt 

Turning Radius—105 inches. 

Differential Brakes—For short turn, 
right or left. 

Lugs—Self -cleaning—regular equip- 
ment. 

Tractor equipped with both platform 

and seat. 


Here is THE tractor for your fall work—a tractor with extraordinarily high 


efficiency. 


Sells itself wherever demonstrated. Develops more than its rated 


horsepower, stands first in economy of fuel and oil, and in character of work. 
Built carefully with the highest grade materials, on an extremely simple design. 


It’s users are always boosters. 


Write for Special Circular 


Dept. 28 


Turns in its Tracks 
Right or Left. 











Special 
Features 


Burns Kerosene perfectly. 


Turns im its tracks—right 


or left. 


Simplified and patented oil- 


ing system. Uses lubri- 
cating oil three times. 
First, the fresh oil at the 
heavy duty motor bearings 
(no splash), second, in the 
transmission and differen- 
tial, and third, at the 
outer bull pinions. Per- 
fect oiling with unusual 
economy. 


Primer — makes starting 


easy, saves cranking. 


Carburetor can be adjusted 


from driver's seat. 


Improved air cleaner—air 


taken from center of radi- 
ator behind fan. Centri- 
fugal force from fan throw- 
ing dust, dirt, etc., out- 
ward leaves path of clean 
air in center. 


La Crosse Tractor Company 


La Crosse, VVisconsin 
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Cream SEPARATOR 

outskimmed all competin 

separators. These Offici 

tests and other skimming 7 3 
tests made by leading Agri- . 
cultural Colleges, prove that the “IOWA” 
Cream Separator skims closest. The 
“IOWA” is the only separator with the 
famous, patented 


CURVED DISC BOWL 


the World’s closest skimming device. Send for, 
free book **FACTS”’—tells results of skimming 
tests and shows how the “IOWA” increases 

cream checks by stop- 

ping your butterfat loss- 

es. Before you buy, see 

and try the “IOWA.” 

Write todays 


TED MFRS. CO. 
744 Mullan Ave, Waterios, ts. 
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All Material for this Barn | 


| Rants $508 % 


; The plan forthis and 109 other practical, 9 
tested barns Free if youwrite. Properly 
built, properly ventilated—any type. . 

Allframework cut to fit. Highest grade § 

} material. You can erect barn yourself 
without expert help. All doors shipped 

} builtup. Plartmed by experts. All mod- | 
ern features in lighting, ventilating, etc. 

Free Barn Book shows Barn and Out- 

| building Plans—Bank, Dairy,Gable,Gam- 

| brel Roof; Cattle, Feed and Hay Barns, 
Corn Cribs, Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Crates, Barn Equipment, etc., 
at wholesale, Write today. 
| Senden Van Tine Co, 

X 6775 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 

Bostabiished Over Half a Century 








* 
Simplest Fresh 
Water System 
Easy to install, simple 
in operation—no floats 
or levers to get out of order. 
Pump need not be downin 
well—place it in barn or house—con- 
venient to get at—no freezing. 
PFA COMPRESSED AIR 
MOTOR PUMP 
Durable and dependable—used for years 
in many farm homes, Sclid under absolute 
guarantee. 
Write today for free catalog 
and special offer---lcarn how 
easily you can have pure water, 
fresh from the well, in any 
part of your house and barn at 
the turn of a faucet. 


PFAU MOTOR PUMP CO. 


244 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUY THE GENUINE CHAMPION 

Milk — Coocler- 

Aerat wellas « mtik 

nded by 

ers dealer cannot su 
special offer De riptive folk 

CHAMPION MILK COOLER C 

rept. B - - Cortiand. N 


Hrerator 


leading creamertes and produc- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A COW TESTER 


Dear Dad: I have found a new kind of 
ehurch fair. Until I had seen the annual 
fair of the Greenwood church which was 
held this month, the church fairs of my 
acquaintance had been merely depositing 
places for the money one had failed to 

t into the contribution box. The ob- 
ject of this fair was not to raise money for 
the church, but to interest the community 
in itself. 

A few months ago Robert Merston, the 
pastor, told me of his plans for a fair and 
asked me to prepare a cow testing exhibit 
for it. I gladly consented to prepare the 
exhibit, but I could not refrain from asking 
how the church expected to profit from 
such a fair as he had outlined, as only 
enough money was to be raised to cover 
the expenses of holding the event. 

“The fair will be a part of the contribu- 
tion of the church to the community that 
supports it,’’ explained Mr. Merston. “It 
is my hope that what we are planning will 
be of benefit to the whole community, 
the church to share in it just in proportion 
as it is a part of the life of the neighbor- 
hood.” Here is one pastor who realizes 
that the whole work of his church does net 
consist in holding two services on Sunday 
and a mid-week prayer meeting. 

The fair was a huge success. Miss 
Carter's school had an extensive exhibit 
of the work of her pupils, particularly 
along agricultural lines. Twice each day 
two of her boys gave demonstrations of 
the Babcock test, and samples of milk 
which the farmers brought with them were 
tested. Parts of the evening programs 
were also furnished by her pupils. Every 
local organization was represented in 
some way. The ladies’ aid society and 
the sewing circle each had a booth of ex- 
hibits showing their activities for the past 
year. Displays of farm and kitchen pro- 
ducts were brought in by the farmers and 
their families, and an exhibit of butter was 
furnished by the Greenwood creamery. 
Samples of butter made from well aad 
poorly handled cream were shown, the 
farmers being allowed to note the respec- 
tive flavors of each, and from this has 
started considerable talk in favor of 
grading the cream received at the farm- 
ers’ creamery. 

For the cow testing association I ar- 
ranged numerous charts showing good 
and bad feeding methods, and distributed 
agricultural college bulletins on dairy 
subjects. One chart showed a list of the 
members of the association, together with 
the number of cows each had entered. 
With the camera that you and mother 
gave me for Christmas I made photo- 
graphs of the members’ places and their 
cattle, which were also used in the exhibit. 

Enlarged pictures of the cows having 
the best and poorest records for the pre- 
ceding ten months were shown beside 
each other’ Under these was a request 
for guesses on which was the higher pro- 
ducer. The outward appearances of the 
two animals gave little index to their pro- 
ductive abilities, but it happened that 
the poorer producer was a grade Hol- 
stein having a large amount of white hair, 
while the other cow, reddish roan in color, 
was not so attractive to the eye. 

By the end of the second day about two 
hundred guesses had been received, near- 
ly all of which gave the high production 
to the grade Holstein. After the crowd 
had gone that night I hung another ecard 
under the pictures which gave the cows’ 
records for the ten months and also the 
results of the guessing. The next day was 


| the last of the fair, and the crowd filled 


oO | 
| 
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the hall. The association exhibit was the 
most popular spot in it, too, as everyone 
wanted to see the records of the two 
cows. They saw with their own eyes how 
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APPLETON 
Silo Fillex< 
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Here’s the best value in a silo filler ever 

offered you. We say this from 47 = 

farm machinery manufacturing, We 

that the new Ap n, With its important 

new features, will prove the biggest labor- 

tes 2 time-saving and money-saving 
you ever boughs. 


Appletons — the 

strong, everlasting frame and trouble- 
proof construction; big capacity and light 
running qualities that make the Appleton 
always outdo and outlast other silo fillers. 
Sizes for 6 h.p. and up. Don’t wait until 
you are ready to order. Write today for: 


Two Free Books 

One onsilos and silagecrops— 

The other our catalog show- 
ing machines in 
eolee and describing 
the new features. 


ey raising 

pure-bred Hol- 

steins, the most 

profitable and interest- 

ing business in the world 

today. Write for my free book- 

let “Do Pure-bred Holsteins Pay?”. 

It reads like a fairy tale but it’s abso- 

lutely true. It’s the testimony and exper- 

lence of men who know. Mailed free for the asking. 

Oliver Cabana, Jr., Pine Grove Farms, 
Office, 381 Ellicott. St., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


FARMER 


A record book you will use 

every day. Write for it. “Also for 

Silo Filler Catalog. For speed in silo fill- 
ing, you want a Rosenthal. Extra large 
throat,cutter head with fourknives. Three 
sizes,selffeed with automatic speed control 











ACCOUNT 
BOOK 








every year if you use the 
Minnetonna Churn. Some farm- 
ers make $50 extra. Get the 


profits. Get our money-saving plan. Also | 
information on how to Earn Your Own 
Churn, Write on letter or postal ** me 
Moaey Saving Catalog. "Sign, address, may 
GONNA OEPT. O-W-O MFG. CO. 
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Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 











poor @ eriterion of productiveness in 
dairy cows is the eye, and now selling 
mining stock to these Greenwood farm- 
ers would be comparatively easy as com- 
pared to selling them a cow without a 
ret ord. 
In addition to the exhibit a member of 
university dairy department spoke 
on one of the evening programs, and the 
next day visited part of the members 
of the association with Mr. Hardy, the 
president, and myself. At some time dur- 
ing the fair every member had attended it, 
nd all came away more enthusiastic 
than ever over the work of the associa- 
tion. Ineidentally, a good many new 
faces have been seen at the Greenwood 
church the past two Sundays.—aAs ever, 
Will. —F. M. C, 


PROPER SPEED FOR SEPARATOR 
Watch the speed of your cream separ- 
tor. The more closely you keep to the 
speed marked on the handle of the 
chine, the greater will be the efficiency 
f the skimming. Many tests have been 
n to determine how nearly some of the 
etter dairy farmers are keeping to the 
regulations set by the different makes of 
-eparators. In many cases, it is found that 
n reality they were turning the handle 
t from five to twenty revolutions below 
the proper speed. 

It must be remembered that a slight 
variation in speed makes a comparatively 
large effect upon the centrifugal force 
generated. The centrifugal action causes 
the cream to be separated from the milk, 
and since this centrifugal force decreases 
in quadratic proportion to the speed of 
the machine a slight variation makes a 
large decrease in efficiency of se tion. 
\ number of experiment stations have run 
tests to determine the effect of too slow 
speed on cream. These show a great loss 
in the skimming efficiency at the lower 
speed. In some cases, the speed at which 
farmers were turning their machines made 
a loss of cream from a herd of ten cows 
which would have amounted to several 
times the entire cost of a high grade cream 
separator each year. 

Even running of the separator is also 
important, from the standpoint of getting 
the most cream from the milk. A wobbly 
machine ean not possibly separate all the 
cream and in some cases it is even danger- 
ous to run as the bow! itself is likely to 
jump out and burst. Time your machi 
and see that it is running according to 
standard. The higher the the more 
thoro is the separation. ost machines 
are bound to do the best work at a certain 
speed as indicated in the directions for 
operating them. When this speed is not 
followed, the machine will almost invari- 
abiy lose a —_ amount of cream in the 
skimmed mulk. 


CONFINING BULL 

lf a neighbor’s bull breaks thru my 
pasture fence and gives service to a choice 
grade heifer causing her to freshen too 
young, he being a scrub bull and I using 
only purebred sires, can I hold the owner 
good for damage done?—L C. M., Wis. 

Under a decision of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, the owner of a scrub bull 
who negligently permits him to escape to 
adjoining me mee is liable for damage 
caused by breeding a grade cow belonging 
to the neighbor. yA ree may be in- 
lerred from the turning of the bull into a 
pasture which the owner of the animal 
should have known would not hold him. 


lhe law imposes a high duty on owners of 
bulls to heap them caufined to dhelr oom 
premises, 


Unless there is ample shade available 
any hour in the day the cows aoue to 
seek it, a temporary shade should be pro- 
vided in the pasture—old straw, hay, or 
cheap roofing, arranged on some forked 
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posts set im the ground with a skeleton 
shed on them will serve. 


i 
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THE “ACID” TES 
OF VALUE 


At an auction sale the buyer makes the price. 


Auction prices are apt to be lower than the real value 
warrants, rather than higher. 


In any case, auction prices represent the estimate of value 


placed on the article by the buyer and not the seller. 


During the past few months, the cow owner's apprecia- 
tion of the unusual values offered in De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators has been demonstrated in a most remarkable way. 


From one state after another have come reports of the 
sale of De Laval machines at farm auction— machines which 
had been in steady use for several years—at prices, in most 
cases, only two or three dollars less than the sale price when 
new; sometimes at practically the same price at which the 
machine was sold when new; and, in several instances, at even 
more than the original list price. 

In February, at a Missouri auction sale, a De Laval in 
use two years was sold for $1.25 above the original purchase 
price. In Kentucky a farmer paid for a De Laval $2.00 more 
than the original price, at an auction sale. Last January in 
West Virginia, a second-hand De Laval sold at auction for 
$2.50 less than the original catalog price. On January 1|5th, 
in Ohio a De Laval machine in use a year was sold at auction 
for exactly the same price it brought when new, and at another 
point in Ohio a De Laval in use several months brought several 
dollars more at auction than the original list price. In the 
province of Ontario, early in April, a De Laval in use since 
1916 brought at auction a price $5.00 higher than the owner 


paid for it when new. 


In contrast with these prices paid for De Lavals at farm 
auctions, it is interesting to note that when other makes of 
cream separators are offered they are usually listed simply as 
a “cream separator,” not by name. Often there is no bid 
for such machines and their usual auction prices run from $10 
to $15. We have never heard of one that sold at auction for 
half its . -iginal cost. 

Perhaps you may not have had an opportunity to learn of the cleaner 
skimming, easier turning, the great durability and the id service given 
by the De Laval machiries, but here is the strongest and best sort of evi- 
dence that those who do know cream separators appreciate that the man 
who buys a De Laval gets good and generous value for the purchase price. 
And further, that even after a De Laval has been several years in use, it 
is practically as good as new. 

If you are without a cream separator or im need of a 

new or better one, why not seethe local De Laval agent 

immediately?If you don’t know him, address the nearest 

De Laval office as below, for any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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T didn’t take Mother 
Earth long to decide on 


the Ball as the best shape 
SUPPLEMENTING PASTURES | . for long life. Mechanics 
A uniform, well-sustained flow of milk 


and the steady growth of young animals have been a little slower, 
| cannot be secured by turning dairy cattle but they know now that 
out in pastures to shift for themselves un- : r 
heeded for any considerable time. Even the ball makes the best 
| under the best of conditions there is sure | bearing. When most care- 
to be a shortage of feed at some time dur- 
VER 200,000 Ford own- ing the summer months. Without a silo | fully made they are called 
ers now use H. & D. | it is imperative to provide soiling crops to 


(Aitchandee) Shock ; - 
Absorbers to give their cars | tide the herd over this emergency period. 


the smooth, even glide and | Both for soiling purposes and as a 

road-ironing” comfort of @ |source of protein for winter no crop ex- 

long wheelbase car—a car el ; and » They » botl Id a 
with a 140 to 150 inch wheel- cels oats and peas. ey are both col 4 


base. This wonderful shock absorber weather plants and do not flourish if , 
freoks the rebound the jounee.and oi WM] | sown late in the season, when they must 
and jar—makes steering easy. make their growth in hot weather. They 
Why not “iron” out the roads for your should be put in as soon as the ground a] 
Ford? Make your Ford ride “like a young can be prepared in the spring. The ideal 
saat ee way—but expensive—is to sow the 
Canadian field peas broadcast and culti- 
_ +] vate them in about three inches deep. d. 
Let Us ron the After four or five days put in the oats yr 
. about two inches deep. They will come Carin KY 
Roads for You With up about the same time and the peas will ld. 
load better and stay green longer for be- 
ing deep. On account of the expense of 
TAITCHANDEE | seeding a large field many farmers com- 
a . FF a by pean Oe drill as deep as it 
wil run and seed both at one operation. F P EVENTE 
SHOCK ABSORBERS The ground should then be rolled or ORD ACCIDENTS R D 
smoothed; they will come up more even ty eee 


— 7 
Single or Twin Arm and can be mowed better, either by a New Worm Type Steering Gear Gives Driver 
On 10 Days’ Trial scythe or machine, than if the ground is Control—Adds Greatly to Safety 


Site Tenet ceienith Same decker Gotan lumpy and uneven. If the weather is Accidents to Ford cars due to ruts, bumps 
oa » Ford with HH. & D. Shock Abecebers. fi dry it will pay to go over the surface with a and the machine “‘leaving the road” are likely 
after 10 Days’ Trial, you are not perfectly sat- smoothing harrow to break up the crust tone a relic of the a before long. hich i 
isfied, he will return your money and remove and prevent the escape of moisture a eS ee ee 

_—s ° used on all high-priced motor cars, has been 


the shock absorbers, all at no expense to you. ‘ . " : i iontes . i a ee 
You can’t lose. He can’t lose—we even pay Most farmers sow an equal amount of| perfected for the Ford and has already been 














him for his work in putting on and taking off seed, but I have always had better re- put on in place of the ordinary Ford steering 


- . : = device by thousands of owners. 
sults by seeding one bushel of oats with Like the worm steering gear on the big 


Take This Coupon to two of peas. The peas are the more valu-| cars, this worm gear enables the Ford driver 


Your Dealer able feed and there is sure to be a larger| to steer safely and easily out of ruts, holds 
the car to the road and prevents cramping or 


The price is only $10, except west of quantity of oats than desirable if two buckling when a front wheel strikes a bad 
Ge Sone and in ey —~ ~pe Y bushels of seed are sown. With good seed place. Such accidents as “turning turtle,” 
wens ae ry yr ns gape ® Ts and good soil sow about three bushels of going, into the curb,” etc., are now easily 

. : > . voi ¢ 
well as its comfortable riding qual- » Dealer | the mixed seed to the acre. For cutting z Tt aise prevents locking over center, which 
Please equig green it is best to make two or three sow- causes many accidents when trying to make 


the shock absorbers. So 





ities. That’s why Aitchandees 


§ 1 s th dersign- | > . . 
how 2 Ge 10 * 2's Ford wih « | ings, about ten days apart. A sowing put| ® sharp turn. 
" & 


should be on your car. GP ews teisncka, | in early in April will be fit to cut by the spe gear net ony adds safety, but sbeorhs 





: : vibration and strain on the arms and shoul- 
@ , sorbers. If he is dissat- | middle of June when the pastures begin to ders. Mud, sand and badly cut up roads lose 
The H. & D. Co., o mt | decline, and fill the gap until sweet corn is ey ae for the Ford driver whose car 
Inc. turn purchase price. We willpay | ready. Four acres will feed thirty cows} “7, ‘;'% Steering gear. : 
nd you according to our agreement. | : : - ba It has proven so successful that its manu- 
Goodland, —_ The W. 8B. Ce., tne., Orediont, ng. | tWice a day for five orsixdays. Whencut| facturer guarantees to refund the money if 
Indiana . @ Stinson cits ticle |green, before the maturing crop has! ** sees be satisfy. aoe price is $15.00. 4 
N ; paeccees ea nae wos sien sThe device is_simple in construction an 

ee | drawn heavily on the soil for water and| .2.y'to put on. It is made only by the E. H. 
sreeeeeeeconn-« -«« | plant food they are fine to seed clover or; Sprague Mfg. Co., Dept. 20, Omaha, Neb., 
ee re alfalfa with. who te send Ford users full information 

For winter feeding oats and peas will| _*¢¢ for the asking. A postcard will do. 


Ty) TAT) Miles produce more tons, as well as more food 
rn ’ value per acre, than clover hay and will] # You Want 
; Guarantee on help to make one independent of pur- MORE Miles, 


chased grain feeds. They should be sown 


“ BrictsonTires the same as for feeding green and cut| § MORE Power, 


when the peas are well in bloom. Then 
the cattle eat them readily, and they con- . 
tain the most digestible nutrients. — If Maximum 


cut when the oats and peas are formed the Efficiency. 
om Tires arcrut,olland gaso-§ | Mangers and floors will be covered with Th S x dk 
: — Ay hard peas which the cattle cannot eat and em oen or 


fe TRY BRICTSON TriRES§ | light oats that are little better than straw. Th 2 B yi 
BD pind et Ce NSE Fortunately over the most of the 1s OO “FREE 
} ' __———_— 


|country it is unnecessary to make ex- 2 
tensive preparations for the late summer YOU'LL be astonished to find how much 
: _— . - power you're wasting, and how easy it is 
vue smctsen MFG. CO, shortage of pastures because either corn or to make your Ford a Super-Ford. This book 
Semis OO* 2025 W. O. W. Bide. BE | alfalfa is ready for feeding. One or two Sate how te uso all the power in your caging £9 fun 
e ” . ar. How to save wear and make engine be- 
acres of early sweet corn will usually be ve better on hills and levels, with light or heavy 
sufficient for the period between oats and pe 7 
peas and ordinary field corn. No other destructive carbon dew 
crops exceed corn and alfalfa in the f Poy be mge x 
Pure Copper, Cable amount of forage yielded per acre and no This valuable book 
= Sigeane Rese crop will produce more valuable feed , + ae. p=. of 
est veer Ute ond preperty when harvested for winter. Excellent pour requests 
t. Write today ae} | . | . } ee of cost. 
tigtactio , results may be obtained by running the GASOLINE ECONOMY COMPANY 

Mou corn thru a cutting machine and running 1108 Colonial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
in about one-third green alfalfa. So 
- efficient is this combination of green feed 
ATENT eatin” Witte ne Noe? | that many dairy farmers would feed it the Z Double milease. prevent biow- 
torney’s fee until patent Is allowed Fria: | Year round if it could be made available. D gute and purctnres Realy coved a at ery 

“Inve julde ree. ‘ ‘ - ’ } ; 
AOUGH. 16 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington,p.c.' It takes a practical feeder’s eye to de- Amer Accessories Go..Dept.7'"Cincinnal} 








































ts the first p eg of failing pas-/ 
res. Man dairy farmers make rab 
ike of allowing the grass to get too | 
-~ ort and the milk “flow on the down grade | 
before relief is given. This results in. 
losses Which earlier attention would Re 
avoided. Supplying supplemental feed | 
early makes the change to it more gradual 
and at the same time insures against a 
; of milk flow and condition of the 
us. The net result of feeding sup- 
ntal feeds promptly is an even, 
y flow of milk and the uniform growth 

ing stock.—W. Milton Kelly. 


DON’T WASTE CREAM 
efficient, inexpensive and reliable as 
modern cream separator, it would be 
sed that one would be found on 

every farm where cows are milked; yet 
tual enumeration of the number of 
machines owned in the average town- 

p surprises one, their number being so 

n comparison with the number of 
where they should be in daily use. 
Strange to say, there are still alarge num- 
ber of the so-called cold water separators in 
notonly. by folks milking a few cows, | 

n some instances where upwards of a 

en cows are milked. When asked as to | 

3; reason for using such a makeshift | 
od of separating his cream, a farmer 

d of mine could excuse such a wasteful 
practice only by saying that he always 
raised a good sized bunch of shoats and 
that if they did get a little butterfat it did 
pl 
u 


I 


em no harm. No, of course, it will do 
; no harm to have in their ration a por- 
on of a product so rich in content that 
t is worth from 40 to 50 cents a pound, 
but who ean afford to feed a product worth 
40 and 50 cents a pound to an animal that 
is worth but 15 or 16 cents a pound? In 
this case it is the pocketbook of the man 
who dm actices it that is harmed. To him, 
aps, the value of what he is pouring 
into his hog troughs is unseen, but could he 
actually find the value of it in the bottom 
of his swill buckets in silver change, how 
he would stand aghast at the waste! 

The real cream separator, not one that 
is a so-called separator, is the only eCo- | 
nomical machinefor harvesting the product | 
of the milk cow, and when we but stop to 
consider that it is a product wort a | 
thousand dollars a ton, we are made aware | 





wisceeeccooscosces soseses 


of tl the fact that itis a sroduct far too valu- 
able to be wasted. Swill is swill, and as | 
such it has a value, but that value is en- | 
~ y too small to have included in it any 
rtion of a product worth a thousand | 
irs a ton. ‘Think of this the next Gn} 
you va ole the pigs. —H. H. 


“IF I HAD ONLY THOUGHT™ 
Concluded from page 5 

means of ting it, lapsing of policies, 
ct of defective flues and chimneys, 
carelessness with pipes snd matches, have 
every one to my certain knowledge cost 

big losses that need not have occurred. 
lt is impossible to make out the com- 
plete case against carelessness within the 
ts of one article, or for that matter of a 
dozen. No doubt I have not seen all of its 
cost in our neighborhood either, for it is a 
subtle thimg that roots deep and spreads 
wide. I would not have set down many of 
the losses I have enumerated to careless- 
ness if a sharp edged personal instance 
tadn't set me to thinking. And I’ve writ- 
hat I have for no other reason in 
world than that it may do the same 
r someone else, and possibly save them 
of the high costs that carelessness so 
iently but often obscurely, exacts. 


j 





dairy cow is a more efficient pro- | 

du of human food than any other 
comesti¢ animal. But even at that in| 
times of high feed cost it is important 

ve know what feeds to give for the 

I t and cheapest returns. The Iowa | 
t ment station at Ames have investi- | 
kted dairy feeds and rations and pre-| 
‘ated the results of their experience in 
care 7 34 for your use. It will pay you 
w Tr it 














Qq== FARMING 


§ TheF arm-Labor Crisis 


3 and My solution that will 
Q appeal to every Farmer 


This year my farmer friends are asked to produce more than 
ever before. And they are going to do it. But they are certainly up 
against it for help. Hired hands are scarce, hard to get, and expensive. 


That’s why I'm so glad to be able to make this announcement 
just at this time. I have a device that makes a giant, never-tiring, never 
complaining hired-man of the farmer’s car. 


LA Y power 


Cheapest Belt Power in the World 


It takes the wonderful power of 
your automobile, and gives it to 
you in a form that you can set to 
work at all the jobs around the 
farm. LAY Porta-Power, in- 
stantly slipped against the rear 
wheels of your car (any make) 
gives you the cheapest belt power 
in the world, a wonderfully sat- 
isfactory portable engine of 5-8 
H. P., that costs from $100 to 
$250 less than any comparable 


































It is all steel, and proof against 
wear and trouble. The Money 
Back Bond insures satisfaction 
or a refund after 30 days’ trial. It 
pumps water, runs hay press, en- 
silage cutter, pea and clover hul- 
ler, rice and grist mill, corn shel- 
ler, fanning mill, elevator, buzz 
saw, milker, separator, cider press, 
washing machine, pump jack, ir- 
rigating pump, sprayer, concrete 


gas engine. mixer. 
L. A. Young Industries, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich., Dept. 6 
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FREE 


Some farmers are going 
to get LAY Porta-Power 
free, as the results of 
my special offer to early 
buyers in each commu- 
nity. Better write me 
now for all the pastton. 
Jars, so you can be the 
man to profit by this 
offer in © locality. 
Ask me ut my pian, 
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Peron NEW W BUTTERFLY f 


Easy To Turn oP simi tot price ta on erie vera vermnof omiy $2 ‘ i” 
- Sy material and Sockmanship. ’ 
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30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
' 


You can have 80 days’ FREE 
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g new in use. 
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2 
Price- 


Smashing 


Sale 
By Mail 


A to cut deep into the 
“high cost of living.” 
Montgomery Ward 

Co. are smashing prices 
in their Special Mid- 
Summer Sale by Mail. 


The 100-page Book of 
Bargains should have 
reached you some time 
ago. If it hasn’t, send 
us your name and ad- 
dress for a copy today. 


This book shows you more 
than a thousand special bar- 
gains. Don’t miss these re- 
markable money-saving op- 
portunities. Every offer is a 
real bargain, and every article 
is guaranteed. Your money 
back if you are not fully 
pleased and satisfied with the 
goods. All kinds of good 
merchandise are shown in 


this Special Sale by Mail. 


Ft.Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 











Write for Attractive Prices on‘ 
National Giant Inside Elevator, 


Has more sensible features for the farmer than can 
be found on any other make of Inside Grain Eleva- 
tor. Can be used with or without cupola—saves 
the farmer money. Also saves cost of digging a pit 
and length of elevator required. The “National 
Giant” also leaves the corn on the cob, where it 
belongs; more money in the farmer’s pocket. Write 
for prices—terms arranged tosuit. Ask us about our 


National Giant Steel Elevator 
We make the best line of elevators on the 
market. Get literature and prices. Plans FREE 


Portable Elevator Mig.Co., 800Grove St., Bloomington, Ill. 
OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene-Gasoline 


With my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
wer from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than you can 
rom 8 gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasoline in any gas- 
oline engine. No cranking, no batteries, easy to 


start, easy to operate. 

Every farmer who 

Valuable Free Book cvns’ an engine or 

expects to buy one should know how to figure 

exactly what an engineis worth—Why I use the 

valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 

@0 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Longest sold eo from fae- 
tory to user sfore you buy 
eny engine get my newest 

and finest book and money 


GEO. E. " 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
516 King St., Ottawa, Kaas. 
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BUTTERMILK CHEESE 

Buttermilk cheese is not a new discovery 
by any means, yet a great number of per- 
sons never heard of such a thing. To far 
too many farm women the word butter- 
milk means simply hog feed. While it is 
of considerable value as such, it is of far 
greater value for table use. 

One hundred pounds of buttermilk used 
for hog feed is estimated to be worth 
about 65 or 75 cents; but the same amount 
of buttermilk will make 12 pounds of 
cheese for which consumers will pay at 
least 25 cents a pound. And where it has 
been introduced the demand is rapidly 
increasing. Its pleasing buttermilk flavor 
is far superior to that of the skimmilk 
product, cottage cheese. There is also less 
difficulty in making it than is found in 
making cottage cheese, since the skimmilk 
curd, if slightly overheated, becomes dry, 
rubbery and tasteless, whereas the butter- 
milk product. is always fine-grained and 
smooth and is in no way injured by over- 
heating. 

Beyond a doubt buttermilk cheese is 
more healthful than cottage cheese, be- 
cause the temperature required in making 
the latter is not sufficient to kill any dis- 
ease germs that might be present. In 
making buttermilk cheese the milk is heat- 
ed to from 130 to 140 degrees Fahrenheit, 
thereby destroying all bacteria of typhoid, 
dysentery, and other diseases that {are 
sometimes present. 

Buttermilk cheese is fine for sandwiches 
with or without butter. It is also used in 
salads with nuts, lettuce, pickles, etc. 
And in addition to the good points above 
mentioned, it is very profitable to make for 
market trade. When produced for this 
purpose, it is necessary to introduce the 
product as attractively as possible. As is 
true in preparing anything for market, 
attractiveness creates a demand. A very 
nice way is to deliver the cheese in pound 
prints like butter, or in containers made 
of paraffined paper. Perhaps the best 
way is to use glass jars such as grocers use 
for candy, nuts, etc. If shipped to market 
in bulk, paraffined butter tubs should be 
use 

No special utensils are required in mak- 
ing buttermilk cheese. A tin dishpan or 
washboiler (not made of copper) may be 
used for heating the buttermilk. A 
colander or wire strainer lined with cheese- 
cloth is used for draining the curd. A 
cheesecloth bag alone will do. Where 
large quantities of the cheese are being 
made at once, a ‘draining rack should be 
used. This can be made from a wooden 
box any size desired. The bottom should 
be removed and a piece of galvanized 
screen or small mesh netting used for a 
bottom. Sides and bottom should be 
lined with cheesecloth. It is a good plan 
to give the box a coat of linseed oil when 
first made. This will insure against 
warping or splitting and prevent the box 
from absorbing moisture. It is a help to 
use a thermometer, such as is used in 
making butter, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. 

Ordinary sour cream buttermilk is the 
kind from which the cheese is made. Put 
it on the stove and heat it gradually to 
from 130 to 140 degrees and stir occasion- 
ally. If no thermometer is at hand the 
| temperature can be fairly well judged by 
| inserting the finger in the buttermilk. At 
| 140 degrees the finger cannot be held in the 

milk but a few seconds without pain, but 
will not blister 





After the temperature is obtained, the 


buttermilk is set off the stove and left 
covered and undisturbed for an hour or so. 
It should not cool too much during this 
time. When the curd has separated from 
‘ the whey and risen to the top in a compact 
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Cleans in a Flash! 


Zit simply swallows up the dirt 
and makes the car blaze forth 
Try it out. 


| with a sparkling smile. 
THE AUTOMOBILE 


"ZIT bev WASH 


| puts pep into alifeless finish, cover: 
| up the surface scratches and restores 
| the elasticity which keeps the finis! 
from checking and cracking. It gives 
'ahard, brilliant finish. It’sa splendid 
furniture polish for the home, too. 


Your dealer will sell you a big can of ZIT 
with the Westfield Junior Sprayer for $1.25. 
If not, send his name and $1.25 and we'll 
send a can of Zit and sprayer postpaid. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. 











bd 
Siiberzafhs 


This cutter saves money 
and does more jobs dan filling silo. 
Non-cloggable six fan blower extra 
third roll auxiliary feeding device 
strong and durable triple-braced steel 
frame, steel blower, positive automatic 
safety device, and special spiraled tool, 
steel knives, giving perfect shear cut, 
Direct drive to blower insures elevation 
—no chain to break, no belts to slip. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Nosilo too high 
and no job too hard for the new Gehl 


Wonderful attachment makes alfalfa 
meal, cuts hay, straw, etc. The product 
of 27 years’ experience making ensilage 
cutters exclusively. Sizes for every re- 
quirement; for 4 h. p.engine and larger. 


Get our Free klet 
Gebl Bros. Mfg.Co. 50 WaterSt.,West Bend, Wise. 























Why cxperiment, when Kalama- 

| 600 Silos offer you guaranteed Silo eatis- 

| faction at a big saving? They've 

“made good” because they are 

MADE GOOD; 27 years of 

steady improvement—and stil} 

, _ — 

The World’s Standard Tip Tit 
Thousands in use—satisfied buyers 
everywhere. ORDER A “KALAMA- 
ZOO” NOW. Your choice of Tile block 
or three kinds of wood—ell guaranteed 
Kalamasoo quality. Settle the Silo ques- 
tion RIGHT. Send for catalog, easy pay- 
ment plan, Special Offer to early buyers. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. , 

Dept. 235 Kalamazeo, Michigan 
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nd flavor. 


mass, it should, while still warm, be dipped 


with a dipper or skimmer into the 
ner where it is left to drain for several 
rs. When dry enough, the curd is 


ted by stirring into it about an ounce of 


to four pounds of curd. Itis now 

for use. A little coloring made by 
ng carrots and using the juice will add 
tly to the appearance. A little sweet 
m stirred in adds a rich appearance 
The name “palace cheese” 
t be appropriately applied.—C. Z. G. 


JERSEY-SHORTHORN CROSS 


have some good shorthorn milk 
but can not get a desirable shorthorn 
to use on them. What would be your 
on of using a Jersey bull, owned by 
f our neighbors?—T. R. B., Mo. 
e Jersey-shorthorn cross is usually a 
one. For some reason, these two 
is seem to blend better than any other 
lar combination. Lacking a good 
thorn bull of a milking strain, there 
ild be no great hesitancy in using a 
y bull. Continuous breeding to 
vs or shorthorns of recognized worth 
[d be followed, since frequent cross- 
; bound to result in deterioration. 


SAVING THE WAR TIME WHEAT 


a 


Continued from page 10 


m occurs with competent operators 
by far the most common cause of loss 
ru poor separation. So do not overtax 
ipacity of the separator. If you are 
ng quit the moment the motion of 
achine begins to lag. Separators are 
to run at a certain speed and altho 
work may be done if they are run 
r than this speed it seldom happens 
waste is avoided when they are run 
er. The motion of the shaker or 
tor is not sufficient to shake the 
hed grain from the straw. The man 
a large engine and a small separator 
waste grain thru overcrowding even 
» motion is not lessened by attempting 
it thru too much straw. In this case 
traw goes thru in such quantity that 
unnot be shaken up and properly 
lled. Large machines will waste no 
» or no less grain than smaller ones if 
erly handled. Remember that the 
you put the Hundles into the feeder 
have a great deal to do with the eper- 
1 of the separator. 
nother source of waste comes thru 
essness. I have often seen teams 
| behind bundle wagons eating from 
oad of wheat or oats and tramping 
h grain underfoot. Such waste is 
on at a time like this or any time for 
matter. See that your wagon boxes 
ight. I have trailed a grain wagon 
the farm to the elevator by the wheat 
tin the road. Clean up well after the 
bundle has passed thru the machine 


bushels of wheat and oats are often 


n the ground after the machine has 
the premises. It is true that the pigs 
ens usually get the best of this after 
turned into the field or lot but it can 


ed to better advantage if saved and 


ed rightly. 
‘ther important point is the setting 
machine. Do not force your thresh- 
1 to set against the wind if you can 
t and do not crowd him up against 
ngs where there is too little room. 
he first case no thresherman or no 
ne can do uniformly good work under 
dverse conditions and it is annoying 
concerned. In the latter case you 
iffer fire joss, and at best your work 
: hampered because of the inability 
ns and men to get around properly. 
ps you believe these things do not 
in your neighborhood and they may 
it I have threshed over some of the 
erritory in the country and among 
if the best farmers and they have all 
ned, perhaps not all at one time 
one neighborhood but they do hap- 
(nd we cannot afford to be careless 
aVagant now, 
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, oC ) DAY SPECIAL 
Here's the big separator news of the season! Galloway an- 
nounces a new, low price—good until June 30th only. 
Get your genuine Galloway Sanitary Separator at 
a be nay a now! Save more money than ever! It'sa 
Galloway Offer that only Galloway can make. A great big 
shrift special that means dollars in your pocket. But you must act 
yy once. 

EVEN LOWER THAN MY FORMER LOW RECORD PRICE OF i 90 

The former low price record its broken! From now on anc unt il 
J 30th you can get a Galloway at less than $46.90 for 375 pound 
per hourskimming size. The 500 pound size, the 750 pound size and the 900 
pound size too, are now lower than Galloway's former low prices 
ion these sizes. The saving is great on any size you want. Sell- 
ing direct from my immense factories hag always made the 
prices of Galloway separators low—lower than others of ‘ " - yo 
equal quality. But this special new ,low, make-room price 7 : q 
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° Me be **Your Galloway 
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offer gives you a bigger slice of the Galloway Melon than ever! re 
WHY § MAKE THIS GREAT OFFER x . 
I do this because in my great chain of factories, as big as they are, we need Rs 
more =m. Weare now manufacturing tractors on alarge scale. We got — 
one order from Ls alone for 1080 tractors. And tractors require room e 






in which bad webave to make aickly ali the new mode! 1918 Galloway Sant- 
tary Separators ve Calitend ready monde dee shipment go at lower price! To do iti 
know means a b: , but we must have more f. room! 

y FOR Ee preeesst---Als. SIZE 







$s! " 7 can see ° 
—s . ---are on bend; 4179 of rt loway. 
very machine is a genu yi 4 Remember this 
rrheethe Galloway a y Sepee 4h A eller eapiven 
you — the f Senet of a. alte fin = ~~ * o narost me. 4 Ha — = 
in your own dairy before : before you decide to \— a 1 
- freight. 









rer EXPIRES JUNE 

INow fs the time to actif you want to get the details of this great offer! Today, 

wae ie vem are reading . write me these ne prices. Clip out and 
lose this advertioonent. Make thi this saving while’ you ean! 

83 oe Station, oe IOWA 








wiLLia™ GALLOWAY ©9., until nist Jane 
d Uth 


gel this FREE BOOK 
and SQV@ moneyonyour 







The Wilson Price List contains the most 
remarkable food values—any | = wish, pues is acopy 
for YOU. Getit. Readit. You will be amazed, 


YOU MUST BE SATISFIED— 


An absolute guarantee of satisfaction covers everything sold by ‘‘Wilson.” 
You are the judge. If anything displeases you for any reason whatso- 
ever wg ean return it and get your money back, Is anything more 


fair 
Wilson Grocery Co., Dept. F-I, Peoria, Mi. 


Write for the FREE CATALOG and Learn about 
DIBRECT-TO-YOU groceries 






HE Wilson Wholesale Grocery House will sell to you direct 
at bargain = es. 











An Eclips: Wood Windmill will fill your 


Wind costs nothing-' use it for 
umpin 

{> P P g tank—and will cost you very little a year. 

Records show Eclipse Mills 


| a5 38 Years Old and Still Pumping 
‘ with no repair cost yd proves the Eclipse water pump- 
ij ing ecol_my Spread the first cost of the Wclipse over 
X\ @ period of £3 cf service and you have plenty of 
al cheap wanepoahout $1.65 a year. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, Ulinols 











Go to your deale> and Manufacturers 


//) hear the compl:te 
E story. 


wit the year round for $I, 65 
hse Steel Wheels NTANA*.* 


offers exceptional opportunities to the farmer 
will st your old farm stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary 
as good ther new. Save oe farming methods. Harvest every year—not once 
never n in awhile. No irrigation, splendid climate, ex- 



























ek } a big eet book t tell. 7 FREE cs asin water, good markets, You ean do better in the Judith 


ing al! about them and how 1 she in. Buy direct owners. oa lowest, terms 
Empire Mtg. Co, Box me sh ced ls 
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SHADE IN POULTRY YARDS 


By R. G. KIRBY 


HE farm flock 

quires some form of 

Thode whether the 
birds are enclosed in yards 
or permitted the use of a 
range. The plantings that 
furnish shade are also some 
protection against the cold 
sweeping winds which pre- 
vent the hens from foraging 
on windy days or at least 
make them very uncomfort- 
able if they are brave 
enough to hunt their food. 
The large Russian sun- 
flowers are a quick growing crop 
that will furnish abundant shade 
in the poultry yards or on the 


re- 


range 
found that it does not pay to plant them 


too deep or they will take a long time 


toreach the surface and then the hens may | 


destroy them as they appear above the 
ground. A light sprinkling of earth over 
the seeds is sufficient and then the hens 
should be fenced away from the patch until 
the plants are three or four inches high 
When sunflowers are planted in the chick 
yards the young birds will scarcely injure 
them after the plants are two inches high 
When once started the growth of the 
plants is very rapid and the rows are soon 
densely shaded by the broad leaves. 
Sunflowers afford the young stock con- 
siderable protection from hawks and crows 
as the chicks can hide in the shade at the 
approach of their enemies and the hawks 


will hesitate about flying down among the | 


sunflowers for fear of encountering some 
hidden enemy. It pays to thin the rows so 
that the plan'ts will not be crowded or the 
heads will be very small and the seed of 
little value. Sunflower seed can be saved 
and it forms a valuable addition to the 
ration during the moulting season. The 
heads must be gathered before the seed 
ripens or wild birds will light on the plants 
and soon harvest the crop. Sometimes the 
plants are broken over and the hens are 
allowed to pick out the seeds. 
ripen at a time in the early fall when they 
are especially valuable in the ration it 
frequently pays to save work and allow 
birds to do their own harvesting. 
Using the Windbreak 
Sometimes a fine well drained poultry 
vard located on an elevation which 
makes it ideal for the producing of vigor- 
ous poultry. However it may be exposed 
to the prevailing winds in such a manner 
that the least wind across the 
elevation making it practically impossible 
for the birds to forage on a windy day. 
Poultry houses in su 
colder than when they have some protec- 
tion from the wind. An evergreen wind- 
break planted along the side of such a 
range will block the sweep of the winds 
d tne birds will be able to scratch out- 
doors on many days when it would be im- 
po ble the protection of the 
trees. I have one poultry yard in an apple 
rd and while the trees furnish fin 
le in the summer they do not afford 
sufficient protection from the wind 
[ expect to plant a thick windbreak of 
evergreens on the western side of the or- 
chard next spring and in two or three years 
will afford some protection to the birds 
especially during the windy days of fall 
and spring when the sun is shining but the 
wind is too cold to allow them to range 
thout some form of artificial protection 
On a large range where the young birds 
are allowed to mature in colony houses it 
pays to plant evergreens near the houses 
as a means of shade and a protection 
wgainst cold winds. Permanent poultry 
houses will be much warmer during the 
winter if they are protected in the same 
manner from the*sweep of the winds. A 


the 


1S 


sweeps 


without 


MW 


temperature of twenty degrees above zero 
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In planting the sunflowers I have | be of much service to the fruit trees if the 


As they | 


h a location are much | 


when the wind is blowing 
is reported by experiment 
to feel fully as cold as a 
zero temperature when 
the air is still. If wind- 
breaks can mean a twenty 
degree increase in poultry 
comfort during the winter 
they are surely worth the 
cost of planting. When 
fruit trees are used in the 
poultry yards as a means 
of furnishing shade as well 
as increasing the farm 
income the evergreens can 
still be used at the edge of the or- 
chard as a block against the pre- 
vailing winds. The windbreak will 


section is ever struck by the wind storms 
which frequently break limbs heavily 
loaded with fruit or atleast scatter the im- 
mature fruit all over the ground. 
Fruit on the Poultry Range 

Apples can be planted on a large poultry 
range but they are not so desirable for 
planting in small poultry yards. The 
apple will eventually become a large 
spreading tree and as it requires many 
applications of thoro spraying it will be 
difficult to avoid drenching the buildings 
with the spraying material at the same 
time. Apples require cultivation in order 
to do their best but where the poultry are 
allowed the use of a large range in an apple 
orchard it is possible to attain fair results 
by leaving it in clover sod. The amount of 
fertility added to the soil by the poultry 
has a good effect on the apples. In an 
apple orchard poultry range it will pay to 
~ at least every three or four years to 
freshen the soil. This is of great value 
to both the hens and the trees. 

Peaches are a rapidly growing tree with 
a dense foliage which is of value in furnish- 
ing shade but the tree is very subject to 
| seale and should not be planted except in 
sections where the elevation is sufficient 
to reduce the dangers of winter killing. 
We have found that plums do very well in 
poultry yards as they grow rapidly and 
furnish a satisfactory shade. They do not 
usually require as much spraying as 
peaches anil apples and cultivation is not 
so important as in the growing of peaches. 
| Small fruit can be used to furnish shade 
'on the poultry range devoted to the grow- 
|ing of young stock. Rows of blackberries 
or raspberries will furnish fine shade and 
protection for the young birds and enable 

the poultryman to obtain some revenue 

\from the fruit crop. Gooseberries and 
| currants cannot be grown on the poultry 
range to such good advantage as the plants 
are not high enough to prevent the young 
| birds from jumping up and picking off che 
| 


fruit. Of course strawberries cannot be 
raised where the poultry have access to 
'the patch or the berries will not remain 
| long on the plants after they turn red. 

| Berry patches require a certain amount 
| of cultivation to keep down the weeds and 
| conserve the moisture and if the patches 
| are used as a poultry range the young birds 
will pick up many bugs and weed seeds 
while following the cultivator. A casual 
observation of poultry flocks will prove to 
the reader that the birds which grow 
rapidly and appear to be in the best of con- 
dition will be found on farms where they 
are afforded some kind of artificial pro- 
tection from the sun and the wind as it is 
absolutely necessary to their welfare. 


THE COCKEREL PROBLEM 

Much has been said about disposing 
of the roosters every year, but the rooster 
still holds his own and ruins thousands of 
eggs each season. This does not mean 
that no attention has been given to this 
| matter by the farmers, but that probably 
|a majority of them still neglect to carry 
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The Health ot “Two Generations” | 
benefitted by the use of Nujol |}: 


"Mother and child both profit from a 
mother’s use of Nujol during the 
nursing period:— 

IOL LABORATORIES, 

ER LAR OIL CO. (New Jersey) 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Dear Sir:— 

Because of the fact that it was 
necessary for my wife to take medi- 
cine for constipation while nursin, 
our first two children, they both suf- 
fered and were pale and cross until 
old enough to eat for themselves. 
When the same trouble began with 
our third child, our physician said 
that there was no laxative medicine 
for my wife that would not hurt the 
baby. I then persuaded my wife to 
try Nujol, as I had successfully used 
it. It relieved her without affecting 
the baby; as a result we have the 

healthiest, happiest child you ever saw. 

Signed, 

(Name and address sent on request.) 
This is one of the testimonials from hund- 
reds of users who use Nujol to insure nor- 
mal bowel-habits, and who then share their 
abundant health with their babies. _It is 
healing; it is effective; it brings about thor- 
ough and regular bowel habits, yet contains 
no drugs, whatsoever. 

ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
There are no substitutes—there is only Nujol 
All drug stores in U. S. and Canada. In 
bottles only bearing Nujol trademark. Nev- 
er in bulk. Send 50c and we will ship new 
kit size to U. S. soldiers and sailors any- 
where. Write for booklet free. 
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BROWN 
FENCE 
150 


Wonderful Money 
Saving Fence Book. 150 | 21¢ Per Rod Up 
Styles Gates and Barb Wire. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID. All heavy DOUBLE GAL- 
VANIZED WIRES. 2ie per rod up. 
Get free Book and Sample to test. 
Fence & Wi 


Co., Dept. 64 Cleveland.0. 


. 
oe he ‘ 





i r than ever on full gauge, 
full weight, guaranteed fence. 
Don’t buy until you have Mason's 
special direc from factory prices 


and 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Send for our new Free catalog 

showing fencing and gates for 
every purpose. It points the 
way to fence well and save 


big money. 
THE M N FENCE Co. 
Box 92 Leesburg, Ohio 
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CHICKS 


assured. 
Pekin Duck Eggs. { lustra 


100,000 This Season. 
10 Varieties Best Pure 
Bred Stock. Safe arrival 
for hatchin prepaid, 
catalog free. 
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STANDARD POULTRY CO., 
R.& 


> 


Nappanee, Indiana 













RAISE BELGIAN HARES "™ 


HUGE easily and pleasantly made. W: 
farnieh stock and pay you $6.00 « r a 
p2ek Fortunes in Hares,’ 10e. Nothing ‘ree. 





WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
45 MILWAUKEE. 
FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Supplies and Equipment. 


Eags. Chicks, Pullets Everything for Poultry 


Boss, Melee. pagt tar BIG CATALOG FREE 
Georze 8. Ferris, 932 Union Ave. Grand Rapids. Mich. 

livered to Parcel Post Free. 
BABY CHICKS ae ——-+y - and Price list 
Free. 20th Century Hatchery, Box 18, New Washington, Ohio 


DAY OLD CHICKS fsa ia: 
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out the program, even when they approve 
of it. 

Quite often we have a nice cockerel that 
we want to keep over, and we have no pen 
prepared, and before we get around to pre- 
paring the pen and then selling those we 
do not w: on the summer is gone and the 
eggs also. Neglect produces a multitude 
of evils which we solemnly promise our- 
selves shall never be permitted. So it is 
with the superannuated cock or cockerel. 

Where we have a cock or cockerel that 
we really want to keep over for another 
season we can easily provide a small run 
for him and give him a couple of hens for 
company, with a dry goods box for a roost, 
and let them enjoy life in a quiet way until 
the cool weather comes again. It does 
not take a large pen for the three, and they 
will keep perfectly healthy if given bal- 
anced rations and plenty of green, even if 
they have no range at all, just a small plot 
to scratch in for exercise and dusting. 


There is little use of saying anything | 


more about what the result of shipping 





fertile eggs in hot weather will be. We all 


know that, or we have heard all about it | 
dozens of times. I want to tell what one 
merchant told me one summer, tho. I! 
asked him why he paid only eight cents a 
dozen for eggs when I was getting twenty 
right along for what I shipped to the city, 
this net, too, after paying three cents ex- 
press. He said he was losing money at 


that on most shipments. He told me his | 


last shipment had been at a loss, for there 
were but five dozen firsts in the whole case 
on an average thru the shipment of several 
cases. Twenty-five dozen to the case had 
to be sold as seconds or rots, probably 
mostly rots. Every egg is candled and 
only the good eggs go as firsts. In hot 
weather this is very apt to be only those 
that are infertile. Infertile eggs shipped in 
one week from the time gathered will 
grade as firsts practically every time unless 
subject to excessively hot dryi ing weather. 

I could not blame him for paying only 
eight cents, and I would not have blamed 
him any more if he had refused to buy 
eggs in summer at all except from flocks 
without roosters with them. He would 
have been perfectly justified in so doing, 
and in fact I believe that is the only real 
solution to the question. If there is no 
market for fertile eggs there will soon be no 
fertile eggs to sell. As long as the eggs will 
sell for anything people will keep on 
producing them. 

As things were that summer I could not 
afford to let that store keeper have my 
eggs. I received twelve cents a dozen net, 
more than he would have paid meforthem. 
If I had sold them to him it would have 
helped him to get out better on his ship- 
ments, but I would have been giving my 
money to some of those folks who pro- 
duced and sold rotten eggs. I was not so 
philanthropic as all that. Some of his cus- 
tomers were, tho, for some of them pro- 
duced the eggs that saved him from total 
loss, tho it may -have been some farmer 
who unintentionally had poorroosters or an 
inbred flock and whose eggs were infertile 
without his knowledge or consent.—L.H.C. 


DETECTING CHOICE LAYERS 

My wife called my attention: one day 
to the pelvic bone test for detecting 
choice layers. She has forgotten just 
where she received the information, but 
thinks that it was probably in one of the 
farm papers. I have followed the test 
carefully since, and I am greatly con- 
vinced of its importance. — giving 
it here because | believe all keepers of 
chickens should know the test. 

To apply the test measure the width 
between the horns of the pelvie bones with 
the fingers. If three fingers will lie easily 
between the horns the hen is in all likel- 
hood a choice layer; if two fingers lie be- 
tween the horns the hen may be a fair 
layer, but is assuredly not the best; if 
only one finger can be inserted between 
the horns the hen is a very poor layer, and 
should be culled from the flock.—E. V. L, 
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’ 4. previous EN YEARS of constant developments in gasoline 

4 retiatance research andexperiment motors! 
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Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


© hampion 


Dependable Spark Plugs 
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and inventive ability should 

MEN ofIDEA write for new**List of Needed 

Inventions” “Patent Buy; 

Sxogoery coll fim ond makine ¢ prints ers’’ and. ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money." 
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common disease, and 
its prevention or cure is a real problem in 
It seldom bothers ma- 
ture fowls, but often causes serious loss 


an old, 


Capes 1s 


many localities 
among. chicks from two weeks to two 
months of age: After once breaking out 
in a flock, the disease is persistent and 
may break out afresh among the chicks 
even after the premises seem to be en- 
tirely freed from the germs. 

Gapeworms are tiny, and fasten them- 
selves to the mucous membrane of the 
chick's windpipe. This is a ticklish place 
to reach with treatment, and the worms 
multiply so rapidly that they soon choke 
up the windpipe, causing the chick to 
gape for breath—whence the name of the 
disease. Gapeworms not only cause 
chicks great pain and annoyance, but 
often literally strangle small chicks, be- 
sides sapping their vitality thru the blood 
sucked from the tissues of the windpipe. 

If you will cut open the windpipe of a 
chick that has died as a result of gapes, 
and examine it with a microscope, you 
will be able to discern the little worms at- 
tached thereto, varving in length from 
an eighth to a half inch and of the cir- 
cumference of a fine needle. Their bodies 
will be a dull or bright red in color, ac- 


cording to the amount of blood recently 


sucked When they appear to have two 
h ids and 1 forke ! body like the letter 
Y, this is the union of two worms for 
breeding. 

Gapeworms are occasionally found in 
sparrow droppings and in the mold or 
fungus growth of continually damp places 
Usually they get into a flock as parasites 
on the bodies of common earthworms. 
When chicl sswallow the! itter, the eggs or 


embryo gapeworms may lodge in the 


chick's windpipe. Communication of the 
disease thruout the flock is made easy by 
each infected chick coughing up worms and 
eggs, many of which get into the drink- 
ing fountain, feed trough or litter for the 
other chicks to pick up. The germs may 
also be passed out with the chick’s drop- 
pings as another source of infection. 

The first symptom of the disease is a 
slight cough, followed by general weak- 
ness, which soon turns into sneezing and 
gasping for breath. Sometimes this is at 
first mistaken for bronchitis or pneu- 
monia, but a thermometer will show gapes 
not accompanied by fever, while the other 
two diseases are. 

In treating gapes, the first step is to 
remove all the afflicted birds as far as 
possible from the rest of the flock. Even 
the well ones should be moved to a 
fresh plot, if possible, for it is ten chances 
to one the old soil is contaminated. Dis- 
infect the coops, yards, drinking vessels 
and all other fixtures with a fifteen per- 
cent solution of creolin, napcreol, zeno- 
‘leum, or any other good pine-tar product. 
Seald the drinking fountains and feed 
troughs every day or two, and give coops 
and chicks all the sunshine and fresh 
air possible. Avoid damp ground, and 
use coops with good floors. 

To purify the soil, give it a good coat of 
air-slaked lime, then plow under and grow 
crops théreon. Where the disease has be- 
come persistent, the above process may 
have to be repeated several times before 
again turning chicks upon the soil, to 
make quite sure that the infection has 
been thoroly eradicated. 

In treating afflicted chicks, quickest 
results can be secured by removing 
the gapeworms from each individual. A 
stiff feather or a horsehair twisted into a 
loop may be inserted in the chick’s wind- 
pipe; give it several quick turns, then pull 
straight out. Better still is one of the 
regular gapeworm extractors which may 





be purchased from almost any poultry 
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supply house. After each insertion, dip 
your extractor in a weak solution of 
ereolin and water to kill the worms hang- 
ing on it and also to disinfect the next 
chick’s throat. 

If one has not the time or patience for 
individual treatment of the chicks, a 
little camphor or creolin should be con- 
stantly kept in the drinking water for the 
whole flock. Then, once a day, place all 
the afflicted chicks in a box or basket with 
a piece of coarse burlap over the top, and 
sift air-slaked lime thru it down on the 
chicks. The dust makes them cough and 
sneeze out the worms. It also irritates 
the throat and some of the weakest 
chicks are apt to die unless plenty of 
fresh air is provided with the treatment. 

There are on the market several pre- 
pared brands of gape remedies, which 
may be administered to the chicks thru 
their food or drink. These are always 
worth trying, tho the plain truth is that 
no cure equals prevention. Pure soil, 
strict sanitation, and tight, dry coops are 
the best insurance against loss from 
gapes.—R. B. 8. 


FEEDING CHICKS IN SUMMER 

One must be much more careful in 
feeding chicks during the warmer weather 
of summer than in the spring. Some- 
times we do not realize this and the death 
rate goes up by bounds. Food sours 
quickly and if any extra is given it will be 
rendered unfit for use before the chicks will 
be likely to visit it again. Meats will 
spoil in a few hours, and if the chicks eat 
meats that have begun to putrify they will 
suffer from ptomaine poisoning, or lim- 
berneck. But this is not-all. 

Germs of a!l kinds increase much more 
rapidly in hot weather than in the cool 
spring weather, and the feeding places 
will need close attention, as will the 
drinking vessels. A feeding trough that 
would keep fairly free from infection in 
March or April for a considerable time 
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TIRES <. 


) There’s a way to obtain high grade automobile tires & 
’ at manufacturers’ prices. 





Send the coupon below & 
and let us quote bargain figures. All tires freshly 
made: every one is 


Guaranteed 6,000 Miles! | 


— oO : 5 

'@ (No seconds). All sizes; non-skid or plain. Shipped g 
prepaid on approval. This saving on guaranteed quality will 
'g@ | open your eyes, as it has thousands of others. State 
| what size tires you use. 















would become a seething mass of germs 


or bacteria in a day during July or 
August. Diseases that would develop 
slowly in the chicks early, would develop 
very rapidly later. 

Knowing the conditions we can be on 
our guard, and by constant watching for 
any sign of disease, and by keeping the 
feeding places and the drinking vessels 
sanitary we can prevent the chicks from 
getting disease, or at least stop its pro- 
gress in the flock quickly. 

Carbolic acid is one of the best disin- 
fectants, used by our grandmothers and 
still just as good as before. A few drops in 
the drinking water at all times will be a 
good protection. A couple of drops to 
the pint will be about right. Dishes 
should be scalded out as well as feeding 
troughs, and a little carbolic acid in the 
water will help sterilize them. . 

Permanganate of potash is used exten- 
sively in the drinking water of recent 
years. Just enough to keep the water 
wine red is dissolved in the water, and 
it is used also for disinfecting vessels and 
incubators. 

Damp foods are more dangerous for 
summer feeding than the dry foods, for 
they will spoil so quiekly. They should 
never be mixed ahead of feeding time, 
and only used in such quantities as will be 
eaten at once. Mashes that get damp will 
mold, and quite often kafir or chop will 
be molded when we get it. Feeding 
molded feed of any kind invites trouble. 

The cooked meat scraps sold for poultry 
will not spoil easily, but if we feed fresh 
meats we should never allow it to remain 
over one day after being fed. The 
ground bone that so many buy from the 
butcher shops will be dangerous in sum- 
mer because of the decaying meat un- 
less consumed at once.—L. C. 


GREEN FEEDS FOR HENS 

Some of us find it necessary to supply 
greens for our hensand chickens all summer 
and winter. I have found that the com- 
bination of rape, kale, and mangel beets 
fill the bill very acceptably. They are all 
easily grown and have high feeding value. 
They are about the most convenient crops 
to feed in their season that we can grow, 
and are quite satisfactory to the hens. 

Rape and kale are cousins to the cab- 
bage, and when grown in good soil will 
supply a nice flock from a small space 
from early summer until the most, severe 
freezes of winter. After this the mangels 
will come in to take their place. 

There are many plants that can be 
grown in summer for use then, but so 
many of these are so small in foliage it is a 
nuisance to gather and feed them. Of 
course where we have them anyway they 
can be used, but kale is a rapid growing 
plant with large leaves and we prefer it. 
Then it is another large leaved plant that 
can be allowed to grow right on into the 
winter, and the massive leaves form a large 
clump that can be gathered and fed as 
needed until midwinter, ordinary freezes 
not injuring it in the least. 

Mangel beets have their size and the 
convenience of feeding them in their favor 
also. They grow easily if sown early and 
the seed is not covered too deeply. Then 
the mangels yield an almost marvelous 
crop on rich ground, and they have a high 
feeding value. By splitting one of the big 
fellows into halves and forcing each half 
over a spike driven into the side of the 
henhouse, cut surface out, the hens can 
help themselves, provided the weather is 
not freezing, but if itis 1 prefer torun the 
mangels thru a food grinder and boil and 
feed with mash, or else grind and feed fresh. 
Prepare for next winter’s greens by plant- 
ing 2 good patch of various kinds now.— 
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Recommended 


Lalley-Light, the farm electric light 
and power plant, gets its strongest 
recommendation from farmers and 
others who own and use it. 


Distributors and dealers are able 
almost always to refer a prospective 
purchaser to a Lalley-Light user. 


In every such case, experience has 
shown that the report is the same— 
complete satisfaction. 


We do not record this fact in a spirit 
of pride—though we are proud of it— 
but for your guidance and informa- 
tion. 

We feel that the good word of an 
owner carries greater conviction with 
you than the good we speak of 
Lalley-Light. 


If you do trouble to inquire, you will 
find Lalley-Light spoken of for its 
faithfulness and its low cost of opera- 
tion. 


e 
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Generatin 
plant is 
inches long, 14 
inches wide, 21 
inches high. 
Storage bat- 
tery is includ- 
ed in complete 
outht 


9 


by Its Owners 


You will hear that it runs for months, 
and even years, without a hint of 
trouble, breakdown or repairs. 


You will learn that it is absolutely 
safe; that it actually does save valu- 
able time and labor, itself requiring 
but little care and attention; and that 
no owner would willingly give up the 
comforts and conveniences it has 
brought to him and his family. 


It is because of these things—estab- 
lished by more than seven years of 
successful farm use—that Lalley- 
Light is preferred by more and more 
electric light plant buyers. 


If you will write us, we will mail 
complete information, price of plant 
delivered, and name of our nearest 
dealer where you can see Lalley- 
Light in operation. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
1820 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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oofing Products 
| makes the most satisfactory roofing 


m for farm buildings or city construction. 
APOLL 


0- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are unex- 
or Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting and al! ex- 


~d sheet metal work. Look forthe Keystone added to brand. 
. ld by leadi ELI 20 
:. for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings 


°°” AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


dealers. KEYSTONE COPPERSTEEL is alsosuperior 
booklet. 
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running gear. 





FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 


today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
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SOMETHING MORE THAN JUST 
A SPOTLIGHT— 


Anderson Autoreelite’ 


3-IN-ONE LAMP 
Spot-light Trouble-light Pleasure-light 


spensable for the M 
Attached to windshi 
anywher at will, ( 
od spotlight but the ‘ree 
sts us nearly one-third of the total. 
! Absolutely com- 


torist who drives 
i, but can be 
sts you no 


Ind 
at night 
m™m »ved 
ore than ny « 
leature < 

Handsomely finished 
plete ready to attach to your car. 

12 ft. of electric cord on the reel; will reach 
any part of your car. Reel winds and un- 
winds like a curtain roller. 

Model B-6—Standard Size . . $8.00 
Model B-7—Large Size . .. $9.00 

Get it from your regular Supply De —~ 
but if he cannot and will n + su a 
will ship t Model d nor ds Paid, 
ur oo . 

If not more than 
pleased, return the 
lamp to us alter ex 
yn and we'll 


1e 


upon receipt of 


aminati 


refund your money 
Do it now—today 
“ 

Anderson Electric 


Specialty Co. 
118-124S. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













































THIS IS 


Our Book 


Wort many 
dolled to any 
Sheep Grower, 
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sSENT FREE ,, 
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and we Sead it 
Square Deal House of 
Fort Wayne, has solici- 


for nearly 50 years, and has never asked a shipper 
to send any on consignment. Now, the Government 
demands that no dealers buy wool, but that they 
hold it for the Gov't Therefore, this year, we will jeapenes 
Ee W vol on consignmen ying Gov't 









pay vices 
1.25 per scoured ib. for | teoabin and$ yma 
combing, other grades in ore eer eee furnish- 


I lcaaie t. 
your pame an: JT cddress —- today, for the Bo ~ ot Ang 
ee BROS. & CO., Box 15, FORT WAYNE, IND, 
CAPTPAL $1,000,000.00, Paid. 


The Tuttle Self-Feeder 
and Self-Threader 


Perfect Bale’ 
Without the 
Use of Divi- 

















Square Eads 
(,varanteed 


~ of 


iD ; 4 per hour Self-threader saves 40 
e wt work, Fully guaranteed for one year, and 
| )da free feld trial Time allowed on part 
i t, or tiberal ¢ int for cash. 


Tattle Motor PressCo., 1334 Ottawa St., Leavenworth, Kan. 


REE toHayBalers 


—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
WRITE — get wonderful 1918 money- 
making opportunity with an 


ADMIRA 


Moet powerful, simple, lever prin- 
Fastest bustle r baler made. 
30 years leader 
Tremendous war hay demand. Coin 
cash baling for self oS orighbers 





HAY 
PRESS 


Aowiital Av" pease’ company 
Box 28 Kanses City, Me. Cash or Time 








F in | blooded 
or AICS hogs, 
dogs and puppies, all breeds; rab- 
bits, ferrets, guinea pigs, pigeons 
and poultry 
RIDGELY, 
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for circular. ¢€ 


oung stock specialty. 
CANTON, OHIO | 
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| ground with the grain. 





ECONOMICAL CHICK FEEDS 

\ serious drawback in the raising of 
young chickens is the cost of the feed that 
it takes to bring them to maturity. 
Particularly is this true in the case of 
those individuals who must purchase all 
their feeds. If a careful record is kept it is 
soon found that the expenditure for feeds 
approaches pretty closely the value of the 
chickens. The writer experienced this 
discouraging situation until 
how to greatly reduce the cost of: feed- 
ing. ‘This he does thru the preparation of 
his own scratch feed, and thru the raising 
of feed especially suitable for chickens. 
He believes his experiences may be sug- 
gestive to both those who must purchase 
their feed and those who raise all they 
need. 

About the time I am expecting my 
chickens to begin appearing I take twen- 
ty-five or thirty aohals of corn to the mill 
I find that the meal thus 

if the cob is 
When the chick- 
ens are about a week old I begin to scat- 


to be cracked. 
produced keeps sweeter 


| ter this feed on the ground before them. 


reedily, 


Very soon they learn to eat it 


| selecting the grain and discarding the 





|for the middle and late summer. 








bits of cob. If by some chance the grain 
was ground rather too fine I put it in 
shallow pans rather than wasting it on 
the ground. My experience is that the 
chickens thrive remarkably, and invari- 
ably remain healthy. It will be found 
after the feeding season is well advanced 
that the expense of feed prepared in this 
way is very much less than that of the 
commercial eeds. 

I have found also that sweet corn con- 
stitutes a wonderfully economical feed 
I al- 
ways plant a patch for this pu 
When the kernels have become fairly 
mature I place considerable quantities 
before the chickens. They derive much 
pleasure in picking the corn from the cob 

in fact ey exercise energetically in 
chipping away the tender, juicy kernels. 
It is astonishing how much feed a small 
patch of sweet corn will furnish for a rel- 
atively large flock of chickens. During 
the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber the expense of maintaining a flock may 
be reduced until it is scarcely noticeable. 


ANOTHER WAR CROP 


While we are urged to grow all the poul- 
try possible this year, we must take into 
consideration the problem of feeding the 
fowls. Much of the poultry is to be used 
as meat in late summer, autumn and win- 
ter, but we are urged to save the hens for 
laying eggs which will in a great measure 
take the place of meats during the winter. 
If we are to produce eggs, we should con- 
sider what to grow that will help to pro- 
duce the desired laying qualities in our 
hens. 

Some poultry experts have declared that 
a big head of sunflower seeds properly 
fed to laying hens will produce a q 
eggs. Of course just to cast a head of sun- 
flower seeds to the fowls will not result in 
our gathering a dozen eggs, but the claim 
is that if the hens are properly housed and 
cared for during the winter months, and 
the proper food is given in the way of 
grains in the proper proportion, with the 
sunflower seeds judiciously added, the 
result will be as above stated. At any 
rate, it is well known that sunflower seed 
contains the right kind of nourishment to 
put a hen in proper condition for laying, 
and it is known it pays to have these seed 
to mix in with other feed, and it will pay 
us to grow sunflowers this season when 
other grain is so high in price. 
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Every Engine Owner 


should have 
this 


FREE 
BOOK 


ant part piston 
rings play i in producing wer, saving 
ine and oil. Tells how you can 
ve a clean, dependable motor. It will 
enable you to judge for yourself the 
claims of all types of piston rings. For 
your own satisfaction, profit and pro- 
tection—send for your copy today. 
McQuay-Norris Sn SteLoule, Mo. 
jor 2828 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Manufacturers of 
Piston ated 


A WORKSHOP IN ITSELF 


= er Stewart 
Handy 
¥) Worker 


Every farm should have one. Saves valuable time 
and money. With it you can keep your auto, trac- 
tor, imp »lements and other machinery in good work- 
ing order. It's a wonderful combination of tools. 
Includes strong vise, up to 4 }4 inches, 4 inch jaw; 
pipe vise, up to 1 44 inch pipe; two speed ‘drill 
press; substantial anvil; three speed grinding wheel, 5 
inches by 1 inch cutting hardie, ete. ¢ omplete, only 
$14, Weighs 90 Ibs. boxed. Jf you cannot get at your 
dealer's ,send us $2 and pay dance on arrival. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money retu.ned. 
cl CAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 

12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago 
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FREE ascurRATS 


ABOUT 


‘They destroy com, grain, eggs and even young chicks. 
Rats cost farmers million and a half dollars 
a year! As war conservation 
measure, let me tell you free 


how to get rid of Rats. 


} FM. CONNABLE, SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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This is another crop we can safely turn 
over to our boys and girls. They will take 
pride in growing the great tall stalks laden 
with the heavy heads of seeds. 

Prepare a bed of light rich earth, and 
sow seeds in drills. Scatter the seeds an 
inch or two apart in the drill, and have 
the rows eight or ten inches apart. Sow 
seeds in April if possible. 

When the plants are several inches in 
height they can be transplanted to per- 
manent location if the work is done slowly | 
and with care. 

The seeds can also be planted about the 
place in odd corners where they will not 
interfere with other crops, and while they 
are growing, hoe as you would corn or 
potatoes, and give them évery advantage, 
and they will mature qui kly. 

Most sunflowers simply have to struggle 
along themselves for their existence, and 
it is surprising how a little cultivation will 
increase the growth, both in plant and | 
seed pods. 

The heads should be cut and stored in a! 
well ve antils ated building away from rats 
and mice.—J. T. T. 


CHICKENS LIKE GARDEN PEAS | 

To those contemplating an increase in | 
their poultry flocks and who are con-}| 
fronted with the scarcity and high price of | 
grain feeds, I would suggest the planting | 
of garden peas. The chickens will begin 
on them as soon as they are out of the 
ground—or before that if they are not kept 
from them. They will eat the leaves until 
the buds appear and then will gorge them- 
selves on the buds and flowers, getting in- 
sects in almost every flower at the same 
tirrie. What flowers escape them will 
mature peas and these will all be eaten up 
clean as they mature. We begin by sowing 
some of the earliest varieties, and follow 
on with a succession that lasts from June 
well into August when grain begins to 
ripen, and then we feed sheaf grain until 
stacking and threshing, when there is 
plenty of waste stuff to keep a good sized 
flock. Peas to seed a quarter of an acre 
will not cost more than $2, and this 
amount will keep a flock of twenty-five to 
fifty hens in good shape with very little 
extra grain feed. They seem to prefer the 
peas to any other feed and do as well on 
them as on a full feed of expensive grain. 
In fact we think they do better. 

We have used this method now a numn- 
ber of years and would not think of raising 
chickens without it. We raise peas for the 
canning factories and found we had to 
plant them so far from the house that the 
chickens would not find them or they 
would destroy half the crop. We took the 
idea from this and now — a patch near 
by especially for the hens.—R. E. D., Wis. 
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COAL ASHES FOR CHICKS 

If your brooder house is heated by a| 
coal stove, do not carry the ashes from the | 
house. F eed them to the chicks, and you 
will note immediate and beneficial effects | 
from this consumption of mineral matter. 
The chicks will eat the ashes up clean. 

Fred Stark, a New England poultryman 
who raises several thousand chicks each | 
year, made this discovery a year or two | 
ago. His brooder house has a capacity of 
eighteen hundred chicks, and all the coal 
ashes, once they are cold, are divided 
among these. Stark last winter attended 
a meeting at his state college at which one 
of the expérts told of the same discovery, 
made accidentally in connection with his 
college flock. It’s not only grit, but coal 
ashes, for chie ks now. J. : A B 





MATING POULTRY 

In mating my chickens how many hens 
may be mated with each male?—F. L., Ill. 

Poultry faneiers and breeders of pure- 
breds gene rally provide one rooster for 
every pen of five or six hens, but under | 
ordinary farm range conditions five or six | 
males to each one hundred females will be 
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Threshing 


O your own threshing with your own help when the 


grain is just right. 
season is wet. 


Save loss from sprouting if the 
Save loss from shelling out if 


the season is dry. Insure your grain against loss by hitch- 


ing your tractor to 


THE HUBER 


JUNIOR THRE 


SHER 





Any 12-25 tractor runs the Huber Junior Thresher with all attach- 


ments. The saving in threshing bills will soon pay for it. 


Large 


enough to do your own threshing and your neighbors’ if you like. 
The supply of Huber Junior Threshers is limited and the output can- 


not be increased, This year the demand will be very great. 
sure of securing a thresher, investigate at once. 
describing the Huber Junior in detail. 


Farmer’s Insurance Policy’’, 


To be 
Write for “The 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


601 Center Street 


Established Over Forty Years 


MARION, OHIO 
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Junior Soldiers Are Helping America Win the War. Enlist 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Commander-in- 





PLEDGE 


As a loyal comrade of the Juniee Soldiers of the S« 
] I pledge my suppe wt to my country in the product 
and feed in time of war ‘endl teow 


age the U. 8. boys’ and girls 
methods ( fareni ng and so maintain the fertil 
future generations 


3 I will h Ip prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift and econo 


my and invest what lI can in U.S. Thrift Stam; 
Bonds esleng as there is neec 

4 I will cultivate integrity, honesty, in 
“good citizenship 


~ I will always champion liberty, righteousness and gov« 
by the people; honor My Creator and My Country and p 


the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 
Motto “Loyalty and Service’ 


PEER acts ccccece 


Age County 
AGE 10 to 18) 


If you desite a loan write t! 


sful Farming, 


Sten This Pledge, Tear OF At Dotted Line And Se 


Today And Get bras tagerel Berepenc s Badge 
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ty, With A 3 Cent Stam; 
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sufficient. 


PASH LAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORK 





Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 

doned land. 

Get my intro- 

ductory offeron 










Road Grader 


Wite for Agi Farm Ditcher. 1 T 
Book and and der 


All-stee ey + — Adjustable — Reversibie—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
gra roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. Eve ry 

farm needs ones Send your name. 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We wili BY ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





A GERMAN-AMERICAN’S VIEWS 

I like your 8. F. all right, even if I 
m a German-American as you might callit. My 
brother and mother came from Germany. My 
mother is still living but she thinks just as much 
Americans do and maybe 


I must say 


of America as many 
mor 

I live here in a settlement of German-Americans 
of about 150 families, and the first day of the 
Third Liberty Loan there were 52 bonds sold in 
this little place, and we expect to fill our quota, 


which is 125 bonds, in two more days 
Now, I am not writing this letter for Our Bulle- 
tin, and not that I think more of myself or think 
re of the German-Americans that live here, or 
any place in the U. 8., but I have read in so many 
American papers about these German-Americans 
not being aval Now, Mr. Meredith, such talk 
hurts any man after he is doing all he can for his 
country How would you like it? Surely you 
wouldn't, nor would any other man I am not 
speaking of every alien, but of German-American 
citizens of the U. 8. I know nothing of Germany 
itself nor any other nation outside of the U. 8., 
or I was born in this country in the state of 
Nebraska, and I only live for this country and 
want to stay a citizen of it as long aa | live, and 
certainly do my part in any way I can, but I like 
to have the right of any real American too. 
Now,*Mr. Meredith, this letter may seem funny 
to you, but I am writing this just the way I feel 
after reading the last paper, and you may turn 
these sheets over to the fire, but it gives you a 
little idea of how every true German-American 
citizen feels after reading such stuff. We know that 
our government is not with these few papers, so 
we hang on to our government just the same 
Comment—Nothing that has been published in 
8S. F. should be offensive to a German-American 
who is loyal to the United States. If heis not loyal, 
he might find fault with much that has been pub- 
lished. No loyal American citizen, whether he is 
of German descent or otherwise, can have any 
love or sympathy for the German government 
If he is for the S. he is against the German 
government, and if he is for the German govern- 
he is not for the U. 8S. That is a simple 
proposition which cannot be dodged.—Editor. 


A HATER OF RAPE 

In the April number of 8. F. on page 47, I find 
this caption, “Rape For Hogs.” Like all the 
articles on rape in farm journals as a forage crop, 
it fails to tell us that rape is poison to hogs, and 
not to turn onto it when dew is on or when rains 
have made it wet, leaving the farmer to find this 
out by experience and a dear experience it has been 
to many hog raisers. After a stockman loses a 
number of hogs, spends time and money for 
spraying and material to save what hogs are left, 
he thinks of rape as they say about the Kaiser 
to 


ment, 


The same amount of labor expended on a plot 
of alfalfa or clover would pay in dollars where rape 
and its crop of weeds would amount to nothing 
only to befoul the soil on which itis planted. Hogs 
will eat the stuff when they are starved to it and 


not otherwise With a herd of. nice thorobred 
hogs, my advice is to let rape severely alone un- 
less you want a lot of stunted and diseased hogs 


| hope to see rape get its due by the proper informa- 
tion when it is advised as a hog pasture. The 
smell of a herd of hogs after pasturing on the stuff 


is enough to condemn it if nothing else ey & 
Ind 
} DON’T KILL THE BEES 

On page 30 in the ay issue of 8S. F. is an article 
by A. F. B. which recommends that bees which 
have been kept in an ordinary box and have 
st i the box full of honey shall be all killed with 
sulphur in the fall so that the honey can be re- 
n a 

I I this is a ve unwise procedure es- 
pecia in hese t ea Sugar is scarce and the 
Government has asked us to produce all the 
h vy we « I pr edure was abandoned 
ha 4 cent Ag efficient beekeepers. 

lf A. F. B. w i recommend transferring the 
bees in the fall from the boxes he speaks of, put- 
ting them in regular hives and giving them enough 
honey to support them thru the winter, he would 

hat the next season he would have a good 
of bees ready to reap the next crop of honey 
*a simple matter to transfer the bees to good 


bottom or cut a large hole in 
ottom of the box, set it on t »p of the open 
latter filled with regular frames with 

The bees will immediately take pos- 


Remove the 


’ ‘ the 


indation 


sion of the regular hive which now amounts to a 
wer story, they will draw out the combs and soon 
storing some honey in them. The upper story 

in the meantime become full of honey and 


brood and the queen will move down below to 


tart new patches of brood Her arrival below 
be found out by examination Then a queen 
luder should be slipped between the regular 


or box so that the queen 
After the brood 
e upper box a bee escan« 
d between the new hive and 

the upper story and 


» and the upper story 
* get tmto the top 


hat wut of ti 


back 
hed 


i be place 








cannot get back. The box can then be carried away 
and the honey removed without the loss of any 
bees 


The best time to do all this is really to start 
right in the beginning. The bees ought not to be 
left in these trap boxes but ought to be removed as 
soon as the swarm is caught, and started in a new 
and proper hive. However, if it is desired to keep 
them in the boxes until later in the season 
transfer can be made during the fall honey flow. 
If you have neglected this until the fall honey flow 
is over you could remove the bees by placing a bee 
escape trap over the hole in the box. Set a good 
hive on top of the box and you will find that the 
bees will gradually come out of the old hive, 
cannot get back, and will take up their abode in 
the new hive on top. All but the queen will do 
this. When only a mere handful of bees are left 
with her, it is no great harm to kill her and them 
and take the box of honey away. Then the new 
hive with its practically full colony of bees must be 
given a new queen and enough sugar syrup or 
honey to last them over winter. An ordinary colony 
will need about twenty pounds for wintering in 
the latitude of Iowa. Twenty-five pounds might 
be a little safer. 

If done before September Ist a new queen 
could be raised. Cut out a little comb containing 
fresh eggs from the old hive and give this comb 
containing the fresh eggs to the bees in the new 
hive. They will successfully rear a new queen. 
Since there must be drones flying and ought to 
be a flow of nectar to raise first-class queens these 
conditions may not exist if you have waited until 
the latter part of September. The best plan is to 
purchase a queen by mail from some queen breed- 
er.—F. J, W., Iowa. 

IMPROVES WITH AGE 

You certainly deserve much credit for the able 
manner in which the magazine is published and, 
like good whiskey (which I know you are opposed 
to) improves with age. May your shadow never 
grow less. 

Wishing you success in abundance and just you 
hammer the booze question whenever the spirit 
moves you. Here’s a boy that’s with you in the 
battle. If we only had a few more men like you, 
there would be no need of a “future life’’ as this 
old world would be a heaven itself. —G. W. 8., Ill 


RAPS THE DISLOYALS 

In looking over your paper for April, I ran 
across a letter,in the “ Bulletin,” signed by W. 8S. G., 
and I decided to answer it. He says that a lot of 
your editorials are for the “Rube,” instead of the 
“gentleman and scholar.” I wonder what his 
iden of a gentleman is. He also gives the impres- 
sion that the government is controlled by the 
rich. If he does not like this country, why doesn't 
he get out? Or perhaps he would like to run it 
himself. Ié so, we would all want to get out. A 
man that will hinder the government by word 
or deed in a crisis like this, should be presented 
with the iron cross, and then sent over to his 
boss, the Kaiser. His type are altogether too com- 
mon. I do not even own a square foot of the U. 8. 
but am willi to fight for it just the same. i 
tried to enlist, but was rejected.—H. L. J.,-Mich. 

AN ANTI-SUFFRAGETTE 

There is an opinion abroad, and I am one who 
believes it to be true, that the papers which ad- 
vocate womans suffrage, are paid for it by a class 
of men, speculating in various franchises which 
must have a large class of irresponsible voters, who 
are non-taxable, and pay no tax. Pro y is 
taxed, and men have all kinds of tax laid upon 
them, but no woman is, or can be, taxed. To 
make an overwhelming majority of voters of this 
class, as womans suffrage will do, is not fair to 
property owners, other taxpayers, and other 
voters, who are responsible. To call womans 
suffrage “‘Equal Suffrage,” is not only a misnomer, 
but a misrepresentation.. It is sugar coating an 
undesirable privilege.—A. G. E., Ohio. 

Comment—The writer of the above is mistakea 
about women not paying tax. In the state of 
Ohio, women are taxed the same as men with the 
exception of poll tax.—Editor. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PAPERS 
I wish to say a few words concerning the foreign 
language papers we hear so much of ‘tiene days. 
This matter has been shown to me in a new light 
within the last few weeks since we moved next 
door to a foreign family. Up until that time I 
should have condemned foreign language papers 
as quickly as anyone. America for Americans and 
let those who come here become Americans. But 
since I have lived here fiext door to the kindest 
hearted neighbor one could wish for and get a 
real inside view of their affairs I realize what 
those favorite phrases mean. These of the older 
generation who come to us have passed the age 
when they can readily learn to read a new lan- 
guage; they have difficulty learning to speak it 
even. Also they did not come here with much 
money; they cannot spare the time and effort from 
earning their way to teach themselves a new lan- 
guage. Shall we, then, take from them all read- 
ing? Papers and magazines are admittedly the 
greatest educating forces of today. Why, then, 
should these people who most need their broaden- 
ing influence be shut away from them entirely be- 
cause they cannot read our language? say, let 
us furnish papers and magazines in abundance to 
these whom we wish to Americanize and bend our 
efforts to seeing that the articles, stories, ete., up- 
hold the truest American ideals. 
Another thing of importance at this time is the 
matter of food conservation. They, like the rest 
f us are obliged to buy 





substitute flours with 











their wheat flour and tho these people have been in 
this country a dozen years they did not know how 
to use them—especially cornmeal. I gave them a 
few recipes which they were glad to try but it 
seems to me that in the foreign portions of our 
cities a great deal might be done toward teaching 
these “strangers within our tes’” how to use 
these substitutes. We overlook the fact that the 
recipes and ete., so abundant in the daily press 
fail to reach them because of their ignorance of our 
tongue. Even the Government cookbook is closed 
to them without someone to interpret for them. 
Among the other war activities, I wish to suggest 
that instructors might well be placed among these 
people, whether they be of one nationality or an- 
other, to teach them how to use these things they 
must a! and at present cannot use.—Mrs. 
F. E. 8., Mo. 


A SOLDIER OF THE SOIL 

I am not one of Uncle Sam’s Red Cross nurses, 
nor a “khaki kid”’ but am just a farm girl, who can 
proudly call herself a “‘sdidier of the soil.” So in 
this way I feel the same importance as does any of 
his other children. 

I am a member of our county canning club, and 
expect to do a great deal of canning. Last year, my 
chief work was plain canning, but am going to do 
more pickling, etc., this year. I notice good 
reci in your ao sometimes, as well as other 
useful things. We have been subscribers for several 
years and have never seen cause to regret a year's 
subscription. 

Especially do I enjoy the articles on war, prohi- 
bition, ete. You are always on the right side— 
to me. In the last issue the sketch on the Great 
Lakes N. T. S._ was very interesting also the 
article by Louis Block, ““The War Against War.”’ 
How very thankful should we independent, free- 
dom-loving Americans be for our government. 
Here in this sketch is one who has already realized 
what liberty means, and who is tryi to cause 
others to see the happiness therein. he flash- 
light has been thrown on Kaiserism and now that 
the truth is revealed, we must strive individually 
4 pte stare obtain the freedom like we enjoy.— 


LIKES WAR AND BOOZE ARTICLES 
I am particularly interested in your articles in re- 
ard to the war and your stand against ze. 
itithard. Indiana has gone bone dry, and the old 
boozers are all sober on Saturday nights. Lieut. 
Hobson in one of his temperance speeches said, 
“T consider I am doing a greater service to human- 
ity by corking the booze bottle than by corking 
Santiago harbor. 

I am a young farmer and besides farming I am 
starting the foundation of a Poland-China herd 
to help feed the Allies. Give it to the disloyal 
Germans who are living off of American riches yet 
are in sympathy with the Kaiser.—A. H., Ind. 


NOT A RICH MAN’S WAR 

Many say that “this ts a rich man’s war.” If 
the above statement were true, the “calamity 
howlers” would want an equal division of the 
spoils and would expect the credit “when the 
victory is ours.” 

In order to compel the slacker to subscribe, we 
all must do our bit. The slackers have had their 
chance; they could have met the demand grace- 
fully, but it seems that they prefer to make them- 
selves conspicuous. 

To hear the exclamations, moans, and sighs, one 
would actually think that the slackers present 
habitat was bombarded. If the Kaiser's long range 
gun would have struck this community, it couldn't 

»ssibly have made a greater disturbance than this 
Third Liberty Loan. Isn't it too bad that we 
haven't some contrivance to shoot them back to 
their “Beloved Fatherland.”” Not all who have 
German blood-in their veins are slackers, but peo- 
ple who consider themselves “loyal” American 
citizens, are as great slackers as any German 
dared to be. 4 

Some y ¢ that it would be better to give their 
farms to the Government than to buy even the 
smallest loan of fifty dollars. I would be ashamed 
to live on a farm, no matter how small the acre- 
age, if I did not value it for more than fifty dol- 
lars. If I doubted the security of a Government 
bond, I certainly would not breathe the air of such 
a democratic country. Even some prefer to wear a 
yellow button in preference to purchasing a Lib- 
erty Bond. Someone has even uttered as insane a 
remark as this: “It is wicked to raise one’s son to 
be a soldier.” I hope that the time will.soon come 
when we will be disencumbered of such people. 

Do they know why we arein this war? Do they 
realize that our liberty, our freedom, our democ- 
racy, is at stake? People who are franchised and 
take advantage of the opportunities offeréd them, 
and then are disloyal, should be disfranchised, 
their property confiscated, and deported to the 
land, that Beelzebub would refuse to rule. 

Everyone of us must support our Government 
full-heartedly, do our duties cheerfully, and 
thank God that we have such a man as Woodrow 
Wilson to be our President, our Commander in 
a of our splendid American troops.—E. J. R., 

is. 


LIKE A GRAIN OF SAND 

I certainly like the stand you take on the booze 
and war questions. Keep it up. The article in 
the April issue by Louis Block is one of the best I've 
read. Wish it could be printed in every paper in 
the U.S. It’s disgusting the way some try to find 
fault with you, but their silly babbling in the 
great S. F. family can well be likened to a grain of 
-_ in the desert, as far as weight goes.—H. W., 
Okla. 
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to oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble or be affected by heat, cold, 
atmospheric and climatic conditions or by pressure. The 


run from two to five times as far as air filled tires. No 
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SSEN KAY is the final solution to the tire problem. It makes 
| No Spare Rims 


| No Spare Tires 


punctures, blowouts and tire troubles impossible. No 

air is used, therefore no inner tubes are required. 
Essenkay is a flexible, highly resilient material (not a 
juid) that looks like rubber and_ possesses practically all 
e desirable physical characteristics of fine, Para Rubber, 
et actually contains norubberin any form, therefore none 
the the imperfections of rubber. It is guaranteed not 
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airplanes, 
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ise Of Essenkay is an economy, in that Essenkay filled tires 


pare tires, spare tubes, spare rims, pumps or 
ks are required. The usual delays, inconveniences, 
scomforts, and expense incident to punctures, blow- 
its, Vulcanizing, etc., are entirely done away with. 





The discovery of Essenkay and its perfection as a 
bstitute for air in automobile tires is the final chap- 
r in the operation of the perfect motor car. It is a 
tting climax to the magical development of a colossal 
dustry, which in a few short years has grown from 
ractically nothing to the position of one of the largest 
dustries in the world. 


Studebaker driven 
by Mr. James D. 
Henning, 1436 E. 
MainSt.,Richmond, 
Va., 5000 miles on 
a trans-continental 
tour with Essenkay 
filled tires. “‘One of 
20,000 users."’ 


- 
lires filled with Essenkay are kept at constant pressure, cannot be de- Mr. E. B. Rouse, 1636 Neal St., San Diego, 
lated or run flat, thus they wear down tothe last layer offabric. 10,000  Cal., covered 3,483 speedometer miles in this 


Ford car on his trip from Chicago to San 





to 20,000 miles on Essenkay filled tires is the rule, not the exception. Diego, without a single puncture or blowout. 












*‘One of 20,000 users.” 





GUARANTEE 


Essenkay is 
guaranteed not 
to be affected by 

> ‘ heat, cold , water, 
Essenkay does not wear out like tires. It should be good for use from | mud, friction, 
5 , " > +; : > . abric (see illus atmospheric or 
5 to 10 years. As tires wear down to the last layer of fabric (see illus- climatic condi- 
tration) and are discarded, the Essenkay may be taken out and = — 


transferred to new casings. Therefore, Essenkay is an investment, | sistency in any 
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ed with We do not say “buy” Essenkay. We say “try” Essenkay. We'll send Essenkay for 10 day's free trial on. 
senkay for your car, so that you can test it under your own road and loading conditions. If your passenger car carries 
er 2 years by 5 people, crowd in 8. If your truck carrieS a ton, put on 2 tons. Drive over smooth roads, then over the rough- 
r. E, Olson, est you can find, including hilly or sandy country, Then, if you are not convinced that Essenkay rides like 
oan Lockwood air, that it will more than double your tire mile- 
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- Olson has used 7 teaks—that it will not flatten, crumble, or deter- 

same Essenkay iorate—send it back—THE TEST WILL COST The Essenkay Products Co., 


YOU NOTHING 222 W. Superior St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
: : Please send me details of your 10 Days’ Free Trial 
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PROPAGATING THE AZALEA 

Azaleas have for many years been im- 
ported from Belgium rn Holland, deal- 
ers bringing great shiploads of them to 
this country, and dividing them up among 
wholesalers, and retailers. By the time 
they reach the home poceen they are 
rather expensive, altho considered very 
fine as a beautiful and attractive house 
plant. It is generally understood they 
are difficult to propagate or start from 
cuttings. Under most conditions this is 
true, but if rightly understood it is not as 
difficult as many imagine. 

Cuttings of the azalea should be started 
in April, May, or early in June while there 
is considerable new growth with the wood 
half og oo Cuttings should be two 
or three inches in length. The two lower 
leaves on each cutting are best pinched off, 
and nearly two-thirds of the leaf of those 
remaining, cut away by a pair of shears. 

\ box of clean sand or a pan filled with 
sand, with a little drainage material in 
the form of small bits of broken pottery, 
or pebbles and a little charcoal should be 
pl iced in the bottom of the cutting pan or 
box. Let the sand be pressed firmly be- 
fore cuttings are placed in it. The cut- 
tings may x set about one inch in depth 


in the sand, and kept moist, but not too 
wet. 

Spraying each day to keep off the red 
spider that is certain to infest them is 
necessary 





\ covering of glass should be provided 
during the day, Shut removed at night. 
The glass should have sticks under each 
corner to permit a free circulation of air, 
ind should be gradually raised each day 
for about ten days or two weeks, when it 
may be left off entirely as the starting 
plants become more hardened. At the 
end of about six weeks the cuttings will 
be well rooted and may then be potted. 
It is well to secure azalea pots which are 
I as deep as other pots of the same 
‘ ter. Ordinary ones will do, but 
we a little moreshallow are better.—J.T. 


AIDING DAHLIAS TO BLOOM 

But very few lovers of the dahlia were 
fied with results obtained during the 
mn of 1916. It was the poorest dahlia 
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«| QMestclox 


LEEP-METER of West- 
clox is a favorite for time 
around the house. West- 

clox alarms are double-duty 

clocks — practical, low-priced 
timekeepers as well as punc- 


tual alarms. 


A better method of clock makin 
is the reason for their success. A 
Westclox, like Big Ben, have needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel that 
greatly reduce friction. So all West- 















clox ran on time and ring on time. 
The family name, Wemnle, on the 
dial means this patented construc- 
tion inside. 


Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a 
cheerful-toned gong and an easily read dial. 
You'll want one of these clocks; more likely, 
tewo,—to tell time in several rooms of your 
home. And, maybe, another at your place 
of business. - 

See Sleep-Meter at « dealer’s. Look 
for the family women” Send the dial. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter 
will be sent direct og receipt of price: $1.75. 
in Canada $2.50. 













Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Bra—Pocket Ben—- America —Lookowt—I renctad—Slerp- M cter—Brago 


La Salle, Illinois, U. 8. A. 


Sleep: ‘Meter 



































yn for many vears 
We frequently find various causes for 
' da flowering freely. One thing 
is the presence of too much acid in the 
|. and this is more true in soil that is 

id por rly drained 
The excessive early 
much of the soil in a condition not 
liked by the dahlia. A little insect in the 
sour soil, ich is an enemy of the dahlia, 
red and in its dreadful 
the roots to such an extent 
iply could not flower. 

known for such con- 
application of fresh slacked 
urface of the and to 
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e lime s ens the and will also 
é e away and kill the destructive in- 
Even should the soil be rather 
ly and free from acid and the insects 
be preset the lime will invigorate 
e dahlia plants to such an extent they 
will produce much larger and finer flowers 
» we { have resulted had the lime 

1 kept from the earth. 


Fresh slacked lime in moderate quanti- 
ane we should 


its use ._M. M. 
A RU IBBER PLANT 


4 number of persons have made in- 

quiry as to the best time and method 

r starting a rubber plant from a cutting. 

\ cutting should be rooted in late spring 

or early summer, and allowed to remain on 
the parent plant until it is well started. 

t the branch of the plant from 


surely beneficial 
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KERO- OIL 
ENGINE 












Let me ship you at once, 2a o MITTS» 

Grade e Kero-Ou ngine—5S ‘ 
itee—Money Back if Not. oo ad 

t' on my new 

Offer. Write for this offer NOW—before 

you select any engine, Save $15 to $200. 


WITTE ebgangy 


Preheat the fuel from waste ex- 
baust; they are fuel cavers, , Seandardined in all sizes, 
fo eu a whet ting ot an hs ne te 
or tay new offer ox i pew be e gzon need 

“WITTE E 
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BABY CHICKS 73.2: 


orreplenish your flock. We have suc- 
cessful shipments. All questions answered and prices 
in handsome catalog—it's free. 


| THE CO-OPERATIVE BREEDING & HATCHING CO_ Bex 86. Tire, Ohio. 
Mention Successful Farming to Advertisers. 



























which you wish to take the cutting, and 
with a sharp knife make a slanting cut 
toward the top of the branch, say three 
inches in length, but do not cut near 
enough to the opposite side of the branch 
to cause the piece to break or drop off. 
With a match or toothpick carefully 
spread the opening of the cut and insert 
the little stick in such a manner as to 
hold the cut open. Carefully wrap the 
stalk about the cut with spaghnum moss 
until it is as large as a good sized apple ora 
baseball, and keep the moss dampened 
until the foots make their appearance. 
The moss can be removed and the cut- 
ting cut loose from the old stalk, and 
planted in a pot containing a light rich 
earth. It must not be allowed to become 
dried out ,or the roots will become stunted. 
If the rubber tree from which the cut- 
ting is taken has but one central shoot, 
the cutting will help to cause the old plant 
to branch out more. After the cutting is 
removed, cut the stalk off square, and 
cover the oes with moist earth of a 
clay nature revent bleeding. The 
plant will then oe out new branches 
a become a much handsomer tree, and 
the leaves will be larger and more thrifty. 


LOOKING AFTER HOME 

SURROUNDINGS 
Too often we men folks become so en- 
grossed in our own affairs in the field that 
we forget all about the home surround- 
ings, and then we excuse ourselves by say- 
ing that we have turned that over to the 
women, It is sometimes true that when 
what we term a puttering job comes up 
we are too free to turn it over to the 
women folks, then if it is not completed 
even tho it be a man’s job in sivateal 
exertion, we lay it onto them. Home 
surroundings too often are left entirely 
with the feebler sex, and sometimes we 
men are mean enough to lay the blame 
for the poor appearance of a dirty, un- 

= yard to the women folks. 

*ossibly there will be more of a tend- 
ency to neglect the home surroundings 
this year than usual, as help of all kinds 
will be scarce and very high in price. 
There may be times when we just simply 
cannot spare any time away from the 
fields, but those strenuous times will last 
only thru the rush of harvest. Before that 
and after that, if we only will, we can find 
the time to help a little to brighten up 
the home surroundings. There will be 
wet times when we can spare the time to 
clean up the odd corners with a scythe, 
when, if the front fence needs a little fix- 
ing, we can fix it, and if there is a load of 
trash to be picked up and hauled away we 
can do it. It is all a matter only of get- 
ting about it, while the result of the little 
time we spend in this way is more than re- 
paid a hundred fold by the improved ap- 
pearance of our premises to those who 


pass by. We can be slackers to our front} 


yard as well as to our country.—H. M. 
SILOS FOR ECONOMICAL 
FEEDING 


Comtinued from page 33 

Under normal conditions, it can be pro- 
duced for $4 per ton at a maximum and 
most of itis much less. But even at thrice 
that price, it would be a clieap feed. Milk 
costs 25-40 cents less per 100 Ibs. and meat 
50 to $1.25 less if produced by the use of 
silage instead of other feeds. In summer 
or winter, a silo makes possible the keeping 
of nes arly twice as much stock on a given 
area and with much more convenience, 

saving of time and labor in feeding and 
care. A little extfa help and expense at 
fillmg time when weather is favorable 
saves much labor during the unpleasant 
conditions of winter. And in addition to 
all these advantages, one ton of silage 
requires only one-eighth as much space as 
an equal weight of hay, and is one-third 
more valuable as a feed. 

We can as effectively help win the war 
this way as to shoulder a musket, for the 
silo is the livestock feeder and the dairy- 
man’s strongest weapon with which to 
meet the high cost of feed. 
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Get It Now! Te 
- at SAD 





The World’s Best 


“Farmer’s Simplified 
Accounting System” 





















Save yourself from 
losses in business, 
Government Fines 
and 


Save Money! 


> pai 


Endorsed by Government Offi- 
cial of the Treasury Department 
of 8th Federal Reserve District. 
Also by Farmers’ Banks, National 

Banks, etc. 


You Must Keep Books— 
Do It Now With 

The Wonderful Accounting Sys- 

Noll’s Simplified 5 YEAR tem for Farmers 

The World’s Best, Cheapest and Only 5 YearSystem 


. 

a 

E Makes every farmer an expert double entry bookkeeper 
without previous knowledge. Nothing to do, except place 









iP, 4 figures in various columns and add the total. Immediately 
a> @ «) shows profits and losses in each transaction and on every 
i roduct. Covers every possible entry for all branches of 
te arming, dairying, breeding, etc. Nothing like it. Makes 
re every man his ownassessor. Enables him to show Federal 





Loan Board how much he is entitled to in farm loans. So 
simple a child of 12 can keep accurate records. And all for 


y 2 Cents a Week 


Remember—a 5 year book—printed on ledger paper and 
ruled same as corporations use—for little more than a 
cheaply printed one-year system. Exact size 14x16 inches. 
Handsomely bound. Costs only $5.00 delivered, or less than 

oy stampa week. Send Order 

Ag WwW. oupon today sure or, for more par 
Agente Wanted ticulars, send Information Coupon. 
idly being assigned. 


FEDERAL FARM BUREAU 
county orstate rights] Seite 347-8 Marquette Bailding 
wonderful opportunity.| 442 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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(See address above) 


_Prepaid Order Coupon 
— ay bt LR 
st e wonderfu 
pies, Vrain Sy EM on the market. If 
not as represented you will refund my money. 


(See address above) 
Information Coupon 


Send me free literature and details of your 
Simplified Accounting System for Farmers 


rte Meme 
DBOIEEB : « 00 0058 0006000000000 00000000 Address 
SD See... eee ee NR a i Oe ee 











Stop Using Gasoline In Your Ford 


Why spend big sums for gasoline when you can buy cheap kerosene 
Ca r and athiget better results. Hundreds upon hundreds are saving bi 

money every mile they run their Ford. Gasoline may be cut o 
entirely—after that the only way that you can run your car |\is with ‘a “K, M. C."’ Transformer, 
Do not delay—investigate this wonderful proposition TODAY 





The K-M-C-Transformer Uses Kerosene 


This is acknowledged by allas the greatest fuel money saver in the world. Attaches easily to 
any model Ford. Works right and gives real service Made strong and sturdy and outlasts the 


car, Furnished complete. You can put this on yourself. 
READ this LETTER 
K.M.C., P Til. 






8 
to 28c for soaelne. Have traveled 
2200 miles from Canton, Iis., to Miami, 
Fia..and back.Climbed Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains on high. I would not sell the *“K.M. 


Cc.” at any price. ours truly, Wm. F. 


THE SAVING ON 


Jenks, Canton, 
KEROSENE OVER WRITE 8 JUNE 25th and 
GASOLINE WILL SAVE FIVE DOLLARS 


Write now and get special $5.00 discount. 

Also get free folder. ppeure no dis- 

count after June 25th. dress a 
l today. 


PAY FOR YOUR 
LIBERTY BONDS 


KEROSENE moToR CO., DEPT, 142, PEORIA, ILL. 











best black soil district, qakee, here 
mprov arms 


timber and prairie meet, 


and choice prairie. Some exceptional barga- 


ins offered if you can come atonce. Farm- 
ers on own land are not drafted. Resi- 
dence can be counted on a timber home- 
stead. There is nothing better or surer. 
Rainfall unquestioned. Write or cal! : 
. + Can. Land Co., Phoenix 
eee 


idg.. Minneapoils 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
aawne—Ol ' 


overiand ALUMINUM Shoes 


Faster So yo 


pa an ag aA ti 











Sriiated. 
Overland Shee Co.; Dopt.20B Racine, Wis, | answering our advertisements. 


Free = —- Ay for a rl | Mention a Farming when 
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DID YOU CAN BY THE COLD PACK 
METHOD? 

No, indeed, I am not going to cold 
pack my fruits and vegetables this year 
| tried that method last season and it is 
not good,” said a friend to me in response 
to my questions about her experience with 

ld pack canning. “TI lost all of my beans 
row asparagus, and most of the spinach 
that I canned. The amount of garden 
truck spoiled was terrible in view of the 
high price of such foods.” 

Yes, that was terrible, for the govern- 
’ ment, innumerable members of boys’ 
and girls’ canning clubs, and a host of 
careful housewives have demonstrated 
over and over again that food canned by 
this method is almost as good as when 
freshly picked and will keep indefinitely, 
besides saving time and labor in the stor- 
ing process. 3 

Che method is not to blame, so it must 
be the housew - herself, the fact that she 
has s been wrongly instructed, or that her 

cannin g equipme nt is at fault. 
C id pack canning is a scientifically 
and accurately worked out process. In- 
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Mothers can do more for their children 
from the ages of one to five in the way of | 
correcting curable defects and to start | 
them on the road to healthy, normal de- 
velopment, than they can ‘at any other 
period of their lives. 

Realizing that the individual eare which 
the mother gives her child is most vee 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. 
C, which is cooperating with the Wo- 
man’s Committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in this movement, has 
published a pamphlet entitled “Infant 
Care,”’ to help mothers with this all im- 
portant task. It will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 

Are you feeding and caring for your 
baby correctly? Write for this pamphlet 


and see. 


PRIZES FOR YOUR IDEAS 
How Are You Conserving? 
Housewives, the country over, are zra 
pling with new problems of household 
management brought about by war con- 
ditions, All are trying to run their house- 











structions must be f followe “d precise ly and 
the various processes timed carefully by 
the clock. Many housekeepers do their 





kitchen work mostly by guess. They guess 
as to the amounts of ingredients to use in 








the dishes they prepare, and as to the 
length of time to cook them. It is hard, 
therefore, for them to follow definite in- 





structions accurately. They experiment a 
little, mix a few of their own, old methods 
with the instructions given them and the 
outcome is—FAILURE, As one home 
economics demonstrator says, “It is hard 
to teach old housekeepers new tricks.” 
Last year everybody and anybody was 
demonstrating cold pack canning. The 
government had been for several years 
trving to interest women in it, when the 
war struck us, and in our patriotic zeal for 
saving food, it sprang into prominence. 
Everyone wanted to learn how, and that 
gave opportunity for many poorly in- 
structed demonstrators to pass on un- 













ithentiec Intormation. 
Then, too many poor canning utensils 
were hurriedly manufactured and placed 
; on the market to open the housewives 
pocket books while the fad was at its 
height (;reat waste was caused by faulty 
! containers, poor rubbers, caps, and so 
for 







+h 





From all of this we can learn one good 

lesson. Start right. Be sure that your 

j nstructions are correct. Write to Joseph 
\ Arnold, Division of Publications, 






holds more frugally; to do their bit in con- 
serving scarce food stuffs, and to cut down 
the demand for unnecessary things. 

They are covering new territory in try- 
ing to cope with these problems—there 
are no text books based on experience to 
consult—and it takes resourcefulness and 
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initiative to solve them and keep them 
solved successfully. 

We want to help our readers in this task 
and think the best way to do so is to let 
them help each other. To do this we are 
going to offer cash prizes each month for 
the best war time saving ideas that are 
sent to us in compliance with our contest 
rules. This month we want you to write 
on ‘How I Am Conserving in My Home.” 
We do not want recipes, but we want you 
to tell us, in a letter orarticle of not more 
than two hundred words of the things you 
are actually doing in your own home. Not 
what you think might prove practical. Con- 
servation in any part of the household will 
be considered. Those whose articles are 
published, will not only receive a recom- 
pense for their work, but will be perform- 
ing a patriotic service as well, by spreading 
their knowledge of practical conservation. 

We will pay $5.00 for the best idea sub- 
mitted and $2.50 for the second best. 
Space will not permit us to publish all the 
good ideas sent, but for any published in 
addition to the two prize articles, we will 
pay ourregularrate. Articles for the first 
contest, results of which will be published 








Washington, D. C., and ask for free 
Farmers’ Bulletin 839 entitled “‘Home 
Canning by the One-Period Cold-Pack 
Method. Read it carefully and follow 

ruct 3 ite as to material re- 
nd method of pro- 









cedure.—V. H. D. 

















A LIFE SAV ING CAMPAIGN 
In the r f anized campaign 
» save the lives of one-half of the 300,000 
cmidren under five, who die annually in 
t | ted State . every state has a defi- 
of lives to be saved. Thirty- 
five of the states have completed o1 
ri ition plans for welfare campaigns 





mg this line and thirteen of the states 
working on the preliminary 
, ind measuring tests which are 
necessary to show actual conditions of 
child health in a community. 














in the August issue, must be in our hands 
| by July 5thr No letters or articles will 
| be returned. 

Material submitted for these contests 
addressed to the “‘Conservation 


must be 
Successful Farming, 


Contest Editor,” 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Be cheerful. Mental depression checks 
digestion. Poor digestion wastes food. 
Wasted food helps the enemy. Cheer- 
fulness is conservation. 


The whole great problem of winning 
ithe war rests primarily on one thing, 
the loyalty and sacrifice of the American 
people in the matte: of food. If we are 

selfish or even careless, we are disloyal; 
we are the enmy at home. Now is the 


hour of our testing. 

















June, 1918 
















HITE weapons,” 

the teeth, must be 
cared for daily to keep 
them sound and clean, 
Every soldier soon learns 
this lesson. 
Every boy and girl, and older 
folks as well, like to brush 
the teeth with the delicious 


COLGATE'’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


It cleans the teeth thoroughly 
and polishes them to their nate 
ural whitenéss. 


If you want “Good Teeth— 
Good Health” use Colgate’s 
twice a day and visit your 
dentist twice a year. 


Sold everywhere. An in- 
teresting booklet, “Bring 
ing up the Teeth,” sent 
free on request. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 87 199 Fulton 8t,N ¥. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap—lasting and refined 











CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns— Dandelion, Buck Pian- 
tain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive 
them all out. Your dealer 
should have them— If he has 
not, drop us aline and we will 
send circulars and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Dixon a=: 











Illinois 


MATL ORDER 

“ KODAK FINISHING 
_ —— wo sy 4. ye 
— “a 4 Middle West 


i" Quick Service. SEND FOR 2 COMPLETE S PRICE LIST 


HUNTER - ROCK ISLAND, 








te Obtain a 
ent” sent free. Send ro sketch for ‘as 
regarding patentability. Special assist- 
clients in selling patents. 
ventor. 








Chandlee & 
Est. 21 Years 459 7thSt.,Washington, D.C. 








Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to its advertisers. 
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SOME JUNE JAMS 
Carrot Marmalade (6 half-pint glasses). 
2 c. cooked carrots, 1 c. corn syrup, 3 c. 
gar, « 2 lemons. 
Chop the carrots fine. Wash the lemons 
nd shee thin, remo ving the seeds, and 
p it them thru the f chopper. Mix 
- mom carrots, corn syrup and sugar.| 7 ™ 
ok very slowly for forty minutes, stir-| [Bes 
ring frequently. “When the mixture is of a} | 
thick jelly-like consistency, it is done and | | 
may “ poured into sterilized j jelly glasses. | fj 
e.. ubarb Conserve (6 half-pint asses). 
ib. of rhubarb, 1 Ib. of seeded raisins, 2 
oranges, 1 lemon, 4 ¢. sugar, % level tsp 
salt, 3c. corn syru 
Wash and peel the rhubarb and cut into 
inch pieces. Add the raisins and the 
or anges and lemon which have been put 
thru a food-chopper. Add the sugar, salt 
d corn syrup. Cover and allow to stand 
for thirty minutes. Cook very slowly for 
y-five minutes, stirring frequently. 
Wi ien very thick, so that it jells when 
ested on a cold ’ plate, it is done, and “¥, Se . : — 
eady to pour into sterilized jars ——-—— : 


bee and dedieny Marmsinds 
for Comfort 


6 _ half pint glasses). 6 ¢. of rhubarb 
pineapple di 2 oranges, 1 lemon, 4c. 
sugar, 2 ¢. corn syru 
W ash — peel the rhubarb ane — Thi S 
it to time 1eces. the hulle T- 
i R and the oranges and lemon Ss ummer 







































































ter Lahr 2 c. strawberries, 2 c. 
, pineapp 


which have been put thru a food-chopper. 

~ d the sugar and syrup. Cook, stirring . P 

frequently until very ick, about fifty Whatever the job, the work, the play, with 
minutes. fill well-terilised. gasses : K d f S aT ‘ 

Cherry Conserve -pint glasses ‘ 

1b. of eeadel cnoualen, 4 is bemeendoiee eds on your feet it will go easier. 

me Fae a >< a ‘ 
1x e che nea . ani ~ . 

rrp. Cook, , siring droquentiy unt Men wear Keds to the office and in the 

very thick, about forty minutes. ° . 

vell-sterilized jars oF and when fields; women in Keds go about household 

rool, cover with me - = d > 
Prune Jam (12 half-pint glasses). 3%! duties with greater zest; children revel in 

I prunes, 7 €. water, 2 lemons, 1 orange, 





Was “iin eas thoy Ad the| their soft, silent “bare-foot” appeal. 

water an w to soak over t. Cook 

slowly in the same water until tender, . ° 

about twenty minutes. Allow to cool, Keds have light, fine-grade canvas uppers 


—e move pa seeds. } the lemons 

and oran cut in slices. t the 1 . . ’ 

: visand thru the food chopper and springy rubber soles that add a new joy 
id the corn syrup ar to the prune- . 

uice which inal aie the Saleen to walking. 

we re cooked. Mix with the chopped 

prunes, lemons and orange and cook slow- 


y stirring Sooty, Sur ene. leur. Town-dwellers and country folk alike favor 


‘ombination Marmalade (4 bait pint) Keds. ‘There are styles to suit all fancies and 
size), 3 lem 3 oranges, 6 ¢. water, ° . 
sugar, corm @yup. the prices to fit every purse. | 


Wash the grape lemons and 
oranges. Slice thin remove the . ° . 
weds. ‘Put thru the food chopper. Add Put yourself and your family in Keds this 


the water and allow to stand over t. 


Boil 
iii orously for fifteen minutes wea] summer. Any one of 50,000 dealers can sup- 


much sugar , and one-fourth 
nich Cota syrup ag pulp. For instance,| ply you. Ask for Keds by name. Look for 
ne cup of the cooked fruit ralt mixture, odd 


one-half eup and onefourth eup| the word “Keds” stamped on the sole. 
n syrup. slowly for thirty 
~ nutes, imate 
ur into well-sterilized jars Campfire Champion 
n all these recipes, cover the with 
cited paraffin when eold.—L. B. W. Keds Keds 
$1.25 up $1.00 up 


MAKE FRUIT KEEP —. COLOR 
Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 


it 
Eye 
g 
4 
: 


op & dem.t i 
K. ’ Fierce tecks tee bone puseoa 
cul up, put it ina c ; i 






fo ra a fow minutes and then canned or 
ed in the evaporator immediately.— 


i'.G 




















HILE fruits and vege- 
tables are abundant, they 
can be easily and quickly 
canned, without worry and dis- 
comfort by using Conservo. 
Holds 14 quart jars at one time. 
No watching; no continued 
work over hot stove. Retains 
delicious fresh flavors. Uses 
only one burner. 
Complete delicious meals at one time 
can be cooked in Conservo over one 


burner. Pays for self in short time in 
fuel saved. Makes housework easier. 

Free Book: “Secrets of Cold Pack 
Canning” and Conserve cooking recipes. 
Write, mentioning dealer's name. 


Toledo Cooker Company 











silk 
Guaranteed One Year: “2r* f rn 
A tin la ase en 
Gcndn pair to ons family. Repeat orde 
make you & y income. 
cay 5S = fay Any man 
r n 
Work — Ay. meor y line 


or woman can sell this w 
of guaranteed less than 


gtore prices. 
Soa 
~ . 4 
Wad cealestse of bose worn. 
Thomas Hosiery Co.; 8471 Elk St., Dayton, O. 
tay Make Any Range 
A Gas Stove 


{mitations _ St t 


o satinfactio a. 
On ACitA 
Seno FoR ‘irene 
rae 


Oliver oR. G 
ei Giles St. 





Cash for Old False Teeth i? irc" 
ash tor alse feet if broken. 

pay up to 

) per set, aleo cash for old gold,ailver, Rut4 dental 

1 old gold jewelry. Willeend cash by return mail and 

id goods 10 days for sender's approval of our price. 

il to Maser’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 &. 5th St... 


itaste to select 


SUCCESSFUL 





Note AS many questions upon points of tort 
will be answered in this department as space wi 

mit Address your letters to Editorial De 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, and be sure 
| and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- 
siring persenal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

A Missouri reader asks: “If I am mar- 
ried in my home, which is in a small town, 
how should I invite my friends who live 
about ten miles away?” 

Either engraved invitations, written 
in the third person, or informal notes in 
the first person, may be sent to your 
friends requesting their presence at the 
ceremony. 

A Minnesota reader asks: “How many 
| pieces of silverware should be placed be- 
side the plate for a simple dinner.” 

This | meee entirely upon what is be- 
ing served. If the meal consists of meats, 
vegetables, salad, dessert, and coffee, a 
dinner knife and fork, fork for the salad, 
fork or spoon for the dessert, and coffee 
spoon should be placed upon the table. 
In each case the hostess provides the silver 
necessary to take care of the dishes she 
intends to serve. 


A Montana reader 


mont, 





asks: “Is it in- 


|sulting to write letters to a girl in red 


ink?” 
fo, there is nothing insulting about 
using red ink, but it is considered poor 
“loud” colors of ink or 
stationery for personal correspondence. 
There is no objection to women using the 
varieties of pretty stationery now manu- 
factured in soft tones of blue, lavender, 
gray, etc., but for men, white, gray, or 
gray-blue bank-note, linen, or cream- 


| laid papers, all severely plain, are the only 


varieties permitted for social correspond- 
ence. 

A North Dakota subscriber asks: “Is 
it proper to take a young lady to a dance 
to look on if she does not dance?”’ 

Your friend would have rather an un- 
interesting evening, unless there is a 
balcony for visitors where she would find 
many friends with whom to visit. If 
you do not intend to dance, it might 
prove enjoyable to watch the dancing fora 
little while and then find some other 
amusement for the rest of the evening.— 
Bertha Averille. 


EARLY SUMMER FASHION 
SUGGESTIONS 
The popularity of the one piece dress 
does not wane. Most models of this 


afternoon wear. 

The short sleeve 
sented in dresses, 
garments. 

For sports wear the “‘slip on’’ blouse is 
much favored. It may be in plain colors 
and trimmed with a contrasting color or 
with white, or it may be in white trimmed 
with a color. 

Blouses in gray chiffon or silk crepe are 
smart. Some of these have the fronts 
embroidered with steel, or metal beads on 
a sheer fabric, with sleeves and back 
portions of gray satin. 

Dresses for little girls for summer 
wear, may be made of inexpensive ma- 
terials, such as voile, organdie, batiste 
and lawn. A touch of color may be in- 
troduced in the trimming. 

One sees middy dresses of white cotton 
fabrics trimmed with collar and cuffs of 
serge, and a plaited skirt of serge. 

Jumper dresses in colored chambrey, 
gingham and rep, are worn with white 
guimpes. 

Smocks promise to be popular as ever 
this summer, for the young girl. They 
are nice in voile or crash in light blue, 


is strongly repre- 
blouses and sports 





Phila., Pa. | 


yellow, pink, or green, and lovely when 
smocked 
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The Range That 
Saves and Serves 


Saves fuel—saves work —saves 
time—saves expense, and saves 
our temper because it never 
‘balks,” as thousands of users 
know from experience. 
A wonderful baker, for the oven is seal- 
air-tight and heated evenly. Conven- 
ient, durable, of fine appearance. Built by 
men who have spent 30 years in the busi- 
ness. A range that lives up to its makers’ 
promise of, “‘a life-time of perfect kitchen 
service.” 
See the Range Eternal at your deal- 
er’s. Write for free Thrift Cook 
Book containing hundreds of de- 
licious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO. 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


200 Emerick St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 











BUTLER CANNING OUTFITS 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





BUTLER 
603 Butier 
Kansas Clty, ~ 


“Kill All Flies! "mse 


Placed anywhere, Datey Ply Rites ettrocte end bite alt 
convenient, and 


Sixth Ave. 8. E. 
Mian 








ane et co. 








flies, Neat, clean, ornamen ornamental, 


class are built on straight lines, and black | 
satin is a favorite material, especially for | 


Daisy Fly Killer 

: : Sold by desiers, or 6 sent 

by express. prepaid, $1.00. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brookiyn, N.Y, 





Neen ea lel 
WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? 2.90% 
handle Flour, Canned Goods. 

OUR PROPOSITION Provisions, an entire line of 
TT groceries, as wellas Paints, Roofing, Stock 

is BE ER § Foods, eA and Machinery Oile 
ana © Grenee, N No rent to No Investmenti n stock. Large 


Satine ssibsee With C5EK Why 68. Bank table wath tor weeny: 


SIGNET 


THE PERMANENT I 


ins 


AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 


PATENTS =~ 72-page tregtise—sent FREE 





the factuvers 
i t Gpaces GLUE 





‘ells what to invent and where to seillit. Write today 
a Ss. Hill, 927McLachien Bidg.. Washiagtoa, D.C. 
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: fresh and new if dusted carefully 
| gone over lightly with olive oil. 
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) homes and lives. 


opportunities you leave behind. 


ese days of conservation and substitu- 


"=> Squibs froma Farm Wife's 


Ayof Note Dook.z 





month of roses is here and roses 
it wasted if they are picked, pro- 
¢ they are properly cared for. Their 
n is to carry beauty and happiness 
Help them in their 
and accept their message to yourself 
e you soft leather gloves (doe skin 
mois) that need washing? A tea- 
of olive oil added to the wash 
will keep them soft and pliable. 
k together two or three layers of old 
the size of your machine treadle, 


with pieces of tape, and make} 


wing days considerably easier. 
ember, always, that cooperation— 
cooperation—means speed and effi- 


w drops of lemon juice added to 

g rice will help to separate the grains 

so whitens them. 

the freshly laundered curtains 

g straight and prevent their blow- 

it against dusty screens by putting 

r six cloth covered Number Ten 

ress weights in the hem of each. 

uu are not “naturally” good natured, 
make that state of mind your 

ement. 

spoon of glycerine in a gill of com- 

glue makes the best sort of cement for 

ning anything (paper, wood, leather, | 
to metal. 

b a little butter immediately under 
out of the cream pitcher and the 
ng dripping will be stopped. 
ist summer’s black straw hat will 
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‘‘Lafayette, 


Through remote French vil- 





lages resounds the unaccus- 
tomed tramp of American 
soldiers. But a little while ago 
and these men were in the 
quiet of their homes in a peace- 
ful country. Today, in a 





, does not thrive in solitude. If you| 


uld keep him with you, you will have to 
iluce him to your family and friends. | 


ve you painted walls that are badly 
| yet you do not want to re-paint 
Sal soda (common washing) 
and warm water will clean them 
and thoroly. Use a large cloth or 
ve and rinse off with clean water. 
n it was not possible to get a couch 
r to match rug and hangings, a white 
read, dyed the desired shade, filled | 
| splendidly. 
ess regrets are foolish, but it is 
remind ourselves occasionally that 
s no return ticket to “Yesterday” 
no mailing system for forwarding 


w the knob halves of snap fasteners on 
halk them and then press them down 
where the other halves of the fast- 
need to be, thus marking the exact 
here they should be placed. 


rots are very wholesome and in 


will be found that grated carrots 
take the plaee of eggs nicely in any 
al, 
possible to live a great life and only 
rforming small duties faithfully, 
s not ible to be great and al- 
ive only small thoughts and ideals. 


soak ‘our flower and garden seeds 
e them germinate quickly. Add 
e pepper generously to the water, 
ls soak over night and insects will 
troy them as they lie in the ground 
sprouting. 
» you a@ grass rug that needs mend- 
\affia is the thing to darn it with. 
, there seems to be no end to a 
s duties but, really, isn’t it as im- 
| to put pleasant thoughts into the 
n’s day as to put sugar in their 
t cocoa or cereal? 
ving heavy fabrics remember that a 
ip rubbed along the seam line will 
| breaking or bending of the ma- 
-edle.—Mfs: F. A. Nisewanger. 





strange land, they are fac- 
ing the world’s bloodiest 
struggle. 


Pershing at the tomb of 
America’s old time friend 
months ago reported, with true 
soldier eloquence, “Lafayette, 
here we are.” And it is for us 
of the great American democ- 
racy to rally all our might to 
the support of our army and 
our allies. 





Here We Are’”’ 


From our shores to the bat- 
tlefields of France are thou- 
sands of miles which must be 
bridged with ceaseless sup- 
plies to our troops. Every day 
calls for action here, no less 
than there. Cooperate! Sacri- 
fice! These are the watch- 
words sent over the land by 
the Government. 


In this national effort the Bell 
System has served with every 
other essential industry in 
order that communication, 
manufacture and transporta- 
tion may be kept at the peak 
of efficiency to provide the 
munitions, ordnance and 
supplies so urgently needed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








taining correct cooking pressure at a 


The National Aluminum Cooker and Canner—the 
y same as used by County Agents and Home Demonstra- 
y tors—enables housewives to save by cooking and canning 
-—— with steam—makes delicious dishes from ine 
of meat. Easy to operate; nothing to get out of order, The 
only home cooker and canner ag adjustable safety valve for main- 
times. Send for our Canning Book. 


Get this Bok COLD PACK CANNING 


By the Steam Pressure Method 
described in detail. Shows how to can fruits, vegetables and 
ns easily, quickly and cheaply either for home use or to 
sell. Tells how housewives can use the National Aluminum 
Cooker for both cooking and canning; describes larger out- 
fits made of steel for canning in larger quantities. 
FREE Valuable Recipe Book—Cold Pack Canning Instructions— 
Facts you ought to have about National Steam Pressure 
Cookers and Canners. Write toda 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 814 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 






nsive cuts 















$18 to $2000 
for bome or factory 





Successful Farming advertisements have an educational value. Read them. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date Write your name and address plainly 

Catalogue Notice pe and Summer, 1918 Catalogue, contain How to Order Patterns andinfull. Be carefulto give correct 

snd Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of pat- 

prehensive artic *. on ‘dressmaking. also some points for the needle (illus- tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
valuable hints to the home dressmaker lowa 


Mz 2 rious my stitches) al 























RAGE 


3, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 will require ds | seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
r é of bust measure. It will require 244 yards of 36-inch 
Bise 1s 1 ry yar i mate a 3 h s I skirt (2459) 
1 . , 2467—-A Very Atrtactive Frock. Cut in for aterial for a 38-11 _ ise. The rt ( : 
oan ex > 7 is cut In seven sizes: , 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and t 
I nize 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 344 

44-inch terial P 10 cent nches waist measure Size 24 requires 3 y ards of 

rds ol inch material rice its , 
ioe. ~ . i4-inch material [wo separate patterns, ten 

2490-—-A Comfortable Garment for Play. | oonts fore ach pattern 
hort sleeve and low neck make it ideal for 2477—-A Comfortable Work Dress. Cut in 

72 _ S wie '. , , Q . 1 
on Satie Sieaaey Saye wear: , | wart weather Waist and body portion of the | seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
re cut in one, U t ly portion of back |; ust measure. Size 38 requires 4°4 yards of 36 
wy: “WR ee Cut in ove inch material Price 10 cents 
sone ae a requirés 274 2457—A Good Apron Model. This is a good 
et h material Price 10 cents “coverall” style Cut in four sizes small, 32 
7 l find this * med 6-38 irge 0-42: extra large, 44 
2479 Dress for Party or Graduation Day 2470 A A Pretty nrg 2 You wil nd r 44; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; ¢ _ z -d 
g i? l ra wash rics The fullness « 46 inches bust measure Size medium requires o 
10 cents 


t4-inch material Price 16 cent 


j sae 

: i front ar a | ack portions may e smocked r gath- vards of 36-inch material Price 

istrated. Cut in five size , 3, 4, 5 and 2474—A Practical Work Dress. The front clos 

3 Size 4 requires i r of 36-inch ma ing is a practical feature of this one piece garment 
Price 10 cents The belt confines the fullness at the waistline 


Blouse 2453Skirt 2462 An Astcenticn | 2476 A ‘Semart Suit for the Little Boy. | good mode lf wa “food cor vation” or canning 
Costume for Outing Sports A pret bor style for flanmme serge heviot costume. Cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 10, 42, 44 
' P . di . re i t ring m, velvet, corduroy, repp, pique und 46 inches bust measure Size 38 requires 64 

1, 5 and 6 years. | yards of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents 


i4-inch material 2480—A Pretty Calling Gown. The sleeve |s 

nt pretty in wrist length and equally desirable in 

2482 Simple out Smart Shirt Waist. Cut | elbow length. Cut In six sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
" 4 i&. 40. 42. 44 and 46 inches | 42 and 44 sees bust measur Size 38 requires © 

of 36- | vards of 3 ch material. Price 10 cents 





st measure Size 38 1 res 2*4 yards 


ateria Price 10 cents 2464 ‘AStylish Skirt cer The pattern is 
A Pretty Frock for the Growing Girl. Waist 2458 —Skirt 2459—-A Smart eg oe cut in seven siz 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 3 
flour z I Dress. If preferred the waist and skirt may be of | inches waist measure Size 34 will require « 


( } ir sige iifferent materials The waist (2458) is cut in | yards of 36-inch material Price 10 cents 

















y Hundred Pages of 


Price-Smashing 
Bargains 








ERE is a remarkable 

money-saving op- 
portunity. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Special 
Sale by Mail offers it to 
you. Consult the 100- 
page Special Book of 
Price-Smashing Bar- 
gains. You probably 
have a copy of it by this 
time. If not, send us 
your name and address 
today. It’s yours free by 
return mail. 


Consult that book for what 
you need. It is surprising 
what a broad field its special 
offers cover—things to wear, 
to eat, to use in the home; 
dress goods, gloves, men’s 
clothes, work suits, silks and 
satins, kitchen-ware, grocer- 
ies, gas engines, auto acces- 
sories and tires, kerosene oil 
cook stoves—all kinds of 
merchandise. And every 
offer a real money saver. 


Chicago Kaneas City 
Ft.Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 





























(Twill Cloth) 
_ UncleSam’s Boysand Girls 


both wear garments of 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 


patriotie economy cloth. It's 
color—can't fade and wears 
ke leather. 

sure the Ironclad “‘army”’ label 
ewed in every khaki work shirt, 

ts and overalls you buy. 
Garments On Sale By Dealers— 

Everywhere. 

Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place BALTIMORE, MD. 























LEARN AT HOME—THE NEW WAY 
a idents earn $25 to 7 . of 80 to 100 words 
«in type 125 to 150 a minute in short- 
.aranteed! ly new me . Learn at home in spare 












Write Today for Amazing Offer 
Potire Course on Trial. ete training Included. 
~ hey for new book and special offer. Address 
THE TULLOSS 13466 Cofege Hill, , 0. 















Ge) In Baby Gd 
m7 ROISING 4 

“Now, Billy Boy must build a tall 
house,” said Helen as she stooped and 
showed the small lad how to place one 
block squarely on another. 

“No, no, this way,” and the patient 
mother guided the little hand until it 


could place the blocks properly. “Then 
Billy Boy knocked them all om making 
a loud noise which delighted him. “Build 


another house,” urged Helen and this 
time the “house” rose higher for the 
muscles of the little hand were better 
controlled. 

“You certainly waste lots of time on that 
child,” exclaimed Mrs. White, a morn- 
ing visitor. 

“I hope you don’t call time wasted that 
is used in directing a child’s play?” 

“But he is only a baby. All that will 


older.” 

“No, I do not think so. A baby that 
does not learn to use his hands is a loser. 
Look at his joy in accomplishment,” and 
sure enough there was the child trying to 
call their attention to the “house” he 
had built without help. Helen 
tinued, “Of course, you have heard that 
training the hand develops the brain?’ 

“Yes, but why begin so early?” 

“Because the young child learns more 
readily and. everything taught makes 
such a lasting impression. Then, too, a 
child must have amusement and he is 
| happier when able to entertain himself. 
Do you know the Watson children?” 

“Not very well but I have heard they 
are more precocious than the average 
child.” 
| “T would not call them precocious, but 
| just ordinary normal, healthy children 
who have been encouraged to do things. 
When Susan Mary plays train she enter- 
tains the whole family.” 

“My children used to play train but 
their interest only lasted long enough to 
litter up the house. 

“That is where Mrs. Watson is wiser 
than most of us. When the children begin 
to weary of their ‘train,’ she suggests an- 
other engine which may be her sewing 
machine at which she is working, calling 
herself the engineer. Additional passen- 
gers and baggage may be the next thing 
with possibly the twins’ crib for the pas- 
senger een | to lengthen out the train. 
It is astonishing to see how quickly the 
children catch the idea and call stations, 
collect tickets and sell papers altho they 
have traveled but little.” 

“But what a lot of work it must be to 
put everything in place again.” 

“Oh! no. She says, ‘Susan Mary, you 
are the engineer who runs all the cars 
into their places for the night and Cather- 
ine is the drayman who delivers the lug- 
gage and I am the bussman who takes 
care of the passengers (usually the 
babies and dolls)’ and everything is in 
order in a few minutes.” 
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come to him naturally when he grows | 


con- | 


‘| WEAR Flexweev surprisingly 





Neighbor 
BuysThem’ | 


“TN fact most of our cus- { : 
tomers prefer EVER- 
WEAR Flexweev—they f | 














| 





|S find it such an excellent 
; combination of style and 

durability.” 

; The reinforcements at toes, § 

heels and tops—points of great- = 





| est wear—have made EVER- 


durable, for hosiery that is so 
B fine, soft and sheer. 
|S The trim f the Flexweev © > 
| ES feature gives 4 inet! tasting fit @ttheankle #1! 
| he #$thatisa source of tomenand =| 
| is women who take indressing (0) 
i: Buy EVERWEAR for every ry 
oy es of the family—it s Some ’ 
a5 enough for any occasion, ura est 
=; enough for everyday. saa ee 
Your dealer doubtless has it in sev- Nee 
eral colors and weights—-silk, lisleand © 















| cotton—and in a wide range of prices. 
14 y you, cut 
| § out this advertisement, write your j 
i: ‘ in and 
mail to us. e will 


} 

4 

EVERWEAR : | 

HOSIERY CO. “3 

Dept. 606 ; 
172 Fifth Street si 

Milwaukee, ay 
Wis. ‘3 









Ne Rubbing, Ne Scrubbing, Ne Washboard Grind 
LV Washing Tablets Will Not Fade , 
Finest Color nor Injure Finest Fabric ‘ 





“Tt don’t take much of Mrs. Watson’s 
time. I sat with her one afternoon and 
she did her week’s mending while direct- 
ing the children’s play in the sand box. 
She seemed to know just when a sug- 
gestion was needed to maintain inter- 
est. John is sending up a load of sand 
today. We cannot afford it very well, 
but Billy Boy must play out in the sun- 
shine and there is nothing like a sand box 
to keep him happy.” 

Don’t expect an unoccupied child to 
be a happy child. Don’t expect a child 
to supply all the initiative in his play. 
Assist his imagination. Don’t think that 
expensive toys are necessary. Don’t call 
time wasted that is ued in directing a 
child’s play. Don’t fail to provide a sand 
box for the little tots this |summer.— 














Mary T. Watts. 


16 years’ use by careful housewives proves 
1-V merit. Satisfaction guaranteed 


1 mo’s supply 10c, 1 yr’s supply $1.00 
I-V CO., DEPT. H 
1 Far ¥' 4 iia Ore 













Runs on Kerosene 

Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
A most remarkable invention. No 
electricity , wires or springs. 1918 Im- 
wed patented Models. Runs 8 
—_ for a cent on kerosene. Quiet— 
Canvenient. i i 
and eatisfaction. 
A proved success. 4th season. Every 
and office needs the Wonder 

° . Three 
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You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the“ ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it 
as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears 
above, wefeel perfectly safein urgingevery 
deaf person, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ DICTOGRAPH No Deposit 
Free Trial Faseees No Expense 
Since the perfecting of our new 1918** ACOUS- 

TIOCON,” emalier, better and just asstrong as ever, 

it is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 
All you need to do is to write saying that you 

are hard of hearing and will try the “ACOUS- 

TICON.” The trial will not cost you one cent, 

for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! © years = one sheuia mot make as 
ee fiberal a ta trial offer as go we ee 
instrument he deat 


do not send money for any 
wuntii you have tried it. 
*ACOUSTICON” bas improvements and patented 
so no matter what 


The* 
your free trial of 


features which eanr 
ou @ tried in the y ~. r 
Soi . Bday end AF. yourself --you 


AC SoU STICON’* 
alone to decide. Addr 
General Acoustic Co_! 3 58 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg.,Montreal 
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Cont with Tin Cans” 


Less than half the cost of glass, more sanitary 
because you cook after sealing, absolutely aire 
tight, lieht-tight and unbreakable. With the 
Burpee Home Can Sealer, you can seal 2 or 8 
eans a minute. Then cook and put away or sell. 


Low Cost — Air-tight — No failures 


Don’t waste fruit or veretables — can for the 
future. It’s easy witha Burpee. Start a cane 
ning busine Ample supply of cans assured. 
Write for facts and prices. 


ae 


HOME CAN 
SEALER 





35. 






States Metals Company 
Dept.H 30Church StNewYork 





















loading ha le n f the time ittakes 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WHAT UNCLE SAM ASKS OF 
‘ WOMEN 


At present, and this state of affairs is 
almost certain to continue while the war 
lasts, the Allies are in great need of wheat. 
We are asked to conserve sugar, meat, 
fats, and i in fact, all food, but wheat is the 
most pressing need. 

Not all women realize yet that the food 
problem is a serious one. It is not prac- 
ticable to ship anything so bulky and 
perishable as potatoes to Europe, and 
cornmeal, another solid food, is also more 
verishable than wheat. But wheat will 
fast, it contains great food value, and the 
| Allies understand its uses. We women at 
home are asked to substitute potatoes and 
cornmeal for wheat on our own tables so 
that the wheat flour may be sent abroad. 

There are many substitutes for wheat— 
substitutes which may be used in bread- 
making. There is rice-flour, barley- 
flour, potato-flour, oatmeal, buckwheht 
flour and many others. The woman who 
answers, “Oh, but I could never learn to 
use them!” is as much of a “slacker” as 
the young man who attempts to evade the 
draft. Our household magazines are full 
of good advice and good recipes and gov- 
ernment bulletins, carefully explaining the 
subject, may be obtained from the Divi- 
sion of Publications, U. 8. De partment of 

iculture, Washington, D. € 

Ve must also conserve sugar. At 
present we are promised enough for can- 
ning and jelly-making while the season 
lasts, but are warned that we must be as 





|eareful as possible. Wherever we can, 
| we must make use of corn syrup, molasses, 
honey, etc., for sweetening. M: any e@x- 


cellent recipes using these sugar sub- 
Stitutes are appearing in our magazines 
and in the government bulletins. It 
is quite possible to use corn syrup for 
part of the sugar in various jams and 
marmalades. Some “June Jam” recipes 
requiring corn syrup are given on another 
page of this issue. 

The rules for meat conservation are sub- 
ject to change, but it is apparent at all 
times that we must conserve. 








Conservation—conservation of wheat, 
sugar, meat, fats, in particular and all 
foods in general, is every woman’s pa- 
triotic duty.—H. C. L 


| —— — _ 
YOUR JUNE CANNING 
Most good housekeepers enjoy the 
canning season and are familiar with 
| some good canning method. In this year 
of years, canning is a duty and a neces- 
sity, and all patriotic women who live 
where they are able to can fruitsand vege- 
| tables, should make a careful study of the 
| subject. 
Most food experts agree that the cold- 
pack method of canning entails the least 
S. De- 


possibility of waste, and the U. 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., is ready and willing to send bulletins 


on the subject to any housewife who 
writes for them 
June, as we all know, is not a month of 
much canning. Rhubarb ripens then, and 
strawberries are plentiful. There are also 
cherries of some kinds. We may have 
early peas for canning, and perhaps young 
beets and beet greens. | 
ed Strawt J. After hulling | 
the berries, place in a strainer and rinse | 
with cold water. Then pack into hot 
jars, using a large spoon and taking care | 
not to crush the fruit. Adjust the jar| 
rubber before packing. Pour hot syrup 
over the fruit immediately, filling to over- 
flowing. Put the cap in pi: vce but do not 
screw tightly. Place the jars in a steamer | 
on a perforated siaiferss (a wash boiler | 
may be used as a steamer) and sterilize 
| for sixteen minutes. Remove from the} 
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200 Farm Homes 


At Guaranteed Costs, No Extras! 









Increase your farm value by building now, 
while umber prices remain low. Ready- 
fitted—saves labor, time and 
lumber waste. Not Ready-cut if you want. 
Lowest “mill-to- 


ou” prices. Highest grade 
materiak ee prepere. Save $200 to $500. 
plans, photos, prices. A postal brings 






FREE, Shows 200 proven 














ablished Half a Century 
6741 Gordon St. (258%) Davenport, lowa 






























yk Its Best! Full of 
Pep! Free from Carbon! 


Cut Repels Bills—Get More Miles 
per Gallon—Get More Auto Pleasure—U se 


ECON-O-KLEEN 
The New Carbon Preventive 
Guaranteed to clean out and prevent 

carbon—to increase power—to save 
gasoline—to be absolutely freefrom 
acids and allelements injurious to 
motors—to add 15% to 30% to 
gasoline mileage—Money Back if 
you're not pleased. 

Perfect combustion secured by in- 
troducing more oxygen and purifying 
gasoline. Allcarbon burned, creating 
added power. No Carbon Left! 
Econ-O-Kleen goesin with the gaso- 
line, works while you drive. En- 
dorsed by motorists in every State 

Send $1 for guaranteed retail can 
—enough for 112 gals. of gasoline. 

Get Our FREE BOOK—Tells 

to save repairs. 
lers Wanted. 


ECON-O-KLEEN FUEL COMPANY 
102 Labree Ave,, Thief River Falls, Minnesota 














































































Richards Street, 
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OU save from $20 to $60 a set, depending 0D make you 
now use,on BUCKSKIN Tires, which 
are as fine as any in America. Some Gsers 

























































get 8000-mile and 10,000-mile service— Ge Se 
all tires guaranteed 4000 miles on Va, 
ques adjustmen t basis. We pay express x SS 
oth ways. | tx, wt 
J LON 
in and CASHIN waranteed OY 
Express Prepaid. Send for price list and AAS 
sere’ testimonials. Or send size, type and ras 
whether plain or non-skid tread is desire AN 
nod we wil 4 ante, Pe peopel prep ud in U.S 
r Canada. D desired 18-21 ; 


THE t & M, RUBBER Co., 
Carrotiton, 0 


CESSES 
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NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWH 


Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater. 

Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing 

comforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewerage 

Move it to any room. Full length tub. Plenty hot water} 

uick. Cost per bath very small. Write today. 

NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT Co. 
Building Detroit, 

























~ Mention S Successful Farming to advertisers. 














ODE LED on the same lines as 


world famous racing cars —PACO 
BODIES are extremely distinctive. They 
have that low hung, snappy look, whic = 
everyone admires. We are the original and 
enquire manufacturers of this type of 
racing body—owning U. Patents cover- 
ing these designs which have made the 
PACO famous throughout the world. 

PACO RACING BODIES 
are built for the Ford chassis and will fit any 
model. Made of steel. Streamline design. 
Offers least wind resistance. Comfortable and 
easy riders. Shipped complete with all attach- 
ments. 

OWNER AGENTS WANTED 
Special proposition to PACO BODY OWN- 
ERS. Your friends and others will want a nifty 
PACO BODY when they see yours. Write to- 
day for 3-color circular, prices and Owner 
Agent Offer. 


Paco Manufacturing Gompeny 
PEORIA, 700 Franklin Street, 
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advocates better methods of 
agriculture, and shows the 
farmer how to adopt them 
It is edited and conducted 
by men who are - 
folks” to its readers. 

D. Coburn, Tom MeNeat, 
Charles Dillon, Harley 
Hatch, Arthur Capper have 
| all spent their lives on 
western plains; they . know 
the problems the farmer 
must meet and they are 
helping in their solution. 
And that’s why the Mis- 
sourt Vall Farmer is @ 
mighty farm paper. 
Year’s Subscription 25c or 3 years 50c¢ 
Missouri Valicy Farmer, Dept. S. F., Topeka, Kansas 


Wrist Watches 


My Easy Plan 
tells how you can get 
this splendid watch and 
wrist fob with just a little 
of your spare time. We 
bought the watches before 
prices rai: and you get 
the benefit of the saving. 

Write at once for full 
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It May 
Send 
Box 


SOMETHING. 
Bring Wealth. 
Free 


INVENT 25 'v 


Tells what to invent and how to obtain a pa 
through Our Credit System. Send sketch “tor Free 
Opinion and Advice. TALBERT & TALBERT 
4207 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


———_—_—_$_$— $n 
—r Want Traffic Inspectors. Pay $125 to $200 
: all expenses, advancement; three mos. home study. 
booklet L-27 free. Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo. N. Y. 


Warhted isa. ioe Angcion Cal 
An advertised article must be a good 


article because it does not pay to ad- 
vertise anything that is of poor quality. 
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eanner, tighten the covers and invert to 
cool. ‘To make the syrup, use three quarts 
of water to two quarts of sugar, and boil 
to the desired consistency. 

Canned Strawberries IT. Hull and rinse 
the berries and add eight ounces of sugar 





and two tablespoons of water to each 
quart of berries. Boil slowly for fifteen 
minutes in an enameled kettle. Allow | 


the berries to cool, remaining over night | 
in the covered kettle. Pack the cold | 
berries in hot glass jars to which the | 
rubbers have been added. Fill to over-| 
flowing, and adjust the caps. Sterilize 
for eight minutes. Remove the jars, 
tighten the caps, and invert to cool. 
Cherries. In canning, use the 
recipe given for strawberries. : 
Peas. Blanch in live steam for eight | 
minutes. Dip quickly in cold water 
Pack immediately in glass jars fitted with | 
rubbers. Add boiling water to fill the | 
jar to overflowing, and a teaspoonful of 
salt to each quart, if desired. Adjust the | 
caps but do not screw tightly. Sterilize 


first 


ifor 180 minutes. Remove, tighten the | 
cover and invert to cool. 

Beet Greens. Can the day picked. Wash | 
and look them over thoroly. Put in a 
cheese cloth and blanch in steam for 
fifteen minutes. Remove and plunge 
quickly in cold water. Place on the table 
and cut in convenient lengths. Pack 
tightly in hot jars to which the rubbers | 
have been added. Add boiling water, 








filling the jar to overflowing, and salt. 
Adjust the caps but do not screw tightly. | 
Sterilize for 120 minutes. Remove, | 
tighten covers and invert to cool. 
Rhubarb. A very simple method of| 
eanning rhubarb is the following. Wash | 
and pare the rhubarb and cut in one-inch | 
pieces. Pack in a glass jar to which the | 
rubber has been added, place under the | 
cold water faucet, let the water run twe n-| 
ty minutes and then screw on the cover. | 
Rhubarb canned in this way has been | 
known to last a year. 


SUGAR CERTIFICATE 

Now that the canning season is coming 
on everyone is asking, ‘‘What about sugar | 
for canning? Will we beallowed to use it? 

The Food Administration is endeavor- 
ing to make ample provision for a fair 
distribution of sugar during the home can- 
ning season, but in order to do so must | 
have the conscientious cooperation of 
patriotic housewives. In order to secure | 
this cooperation, they have adopted a 
certificate system, which it is hoped will 
take care of the situation in good shape. 

Local dealers will be furnished with | 
sugar certificates, which consumers must | 
sign before obtaining the sugar desired 
On this certificate the consumer declares 
to the United States Food Administra- 
tion that she desires to purchase twenty- 
five pounds of sugar for preserving and 
canning purposes only, and will return any 
surplus not used for that purpose. The 
dealer must send these within one week 
after signing to the Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator for his state. This will not 
change the ruling with regard to urban or 
rural restrictions for general use. 

It is hoped thru this method to prevent 

a sugar shortage for canning purposes in 
any part of the country, and the American | 
spirit of democracy and fair play is| 
counted upon to turn the trick. | 








is your own, to fill pretty | 
much as you will. Do you fill yours en- 
tirely with work, chinking the crevices | 
with worry? Work there must be 

and we would not have it otherwise—but | 
it is possible to slip in a lot of happiness 
and helpfulness with it. 

Your will is your weather bureau and 
can forecast cloudy or sunshiny weather 
for you to order. 

Yeast cakes will keep fresh for some 
time if out of the reach of cold, heat or 
moisture. Tucked down in a bag or chest 
of flour is a safe place. 


Every day 
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¥ Canning Hint 
Sugar Conservation 


Sugar is scarce The supply of 
sugar produced | in this country is 
not sufficient to meet our own needs. Im- 
ports of sugar have practically stopped 


since the war starte 


Ey very housewife is concerned about 


this situation now, because the 
canning season is almost here and canning 
fruit is an important part in helping to 
win the war. 


The Food Commission has decreed 


that sugar ean be sold in larger 
quantitic to use ior canning pur- 
poses, b ut every patriotic woman will want 
to get long with just as little sugar as 
por yssib % 

You will, therefore, be especially 

interested in an article by Mrs. 
J. R. Henderson that will appear in the 
July number. In this article, the author 


will tell of the success she hs us hi ad putting 
up fruit with a minimum amount of su € ir, 
and have the fruit as need ‘be, 
too 


Rcbaildiag Run-Down 
Soil 


Fortunately the Central 
States have a very rich soil. Farm- 
ersin thidsection havv been able in most 
cases to keep up the soil fertility by ordin- 
ary crop rotation and the use of manure. 


sweet as 


Western 


farms, 
years, have 
One of our 


However, there are 
that during recent 
become badly run down. 
readers, Mr. W. Farver, found such 
a field on a farm he recently acquire ‘d 
and for a while he almost deunsiaedl of eve 
being able to get this field in eondinian 
to raise respectable crops. 


In the July number of Successfil 
Farming he will tell how he event- 
ually did accomplish the desired result, and 
at the end of two vears time was reali- 
sing a profit of $37.42 per acre, where 
before he had barely got his seed back. 


The Junk Pile 


some 


A thrifty, prosperous farmer bought] ¢ | 


an old wornout cultivator at a“re- 
cent farm sale for a dollar. His*neighbors 
were surprised that he would buy wornout 
machinery when he was so well able to 
afford new. But he had a use for it, and 
we know you will be interested in read- 
ing the article telling about it, which will 
appear in the July issue of Successful 
Farming. 


The author, Mr. J. L. Justice not 
only tells you how this thrifty 
farmer got his money's worth bu the also 
tells how you can utilize wornout ma- 
chinery on your own farm. All metals 
are needed at the present time so you will 
be patriotic as well as thrifty, if you follow 
this suggestion. 


Other Interesting 


Features 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Secor hope 


to return home from Europe about 
June Ist. Because of the censor, they have 
not been able to write very much to us 
about their trip. But they promise they 
will have a lot to teil us a. they get 


here, so we are counting the days until 
their return. 
We hope they will get here in 


time to tell you something about 
their trip in the July issue of Successful 
Farming, but in any event, the July 
number will be full of good things and will 
contain, among many others, the articles 
mentioned above. 


The regular departments will each 
contain many items of interest for 
every member of the home —articles for 
father, mother, and for the boys and girls. 


Be sure to read the July number'carefully. 
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Five Gallons 
of Home-Made 


Rootbeer at /ess 
than Ic a glass 


T’S easy to make. Get Hires Ex- 

tract at your grocer’s. Nothing to 
add but sugar and water and yeast. 
A child can do it. Full directions 
enclosed with every bottle. 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


is the original—the kind you have 
known all your life. It is made direct 
from the pure juices of Nature’s roots, 
barks, herbs and berries. 


Beware the cheaper 
substitutes. Too often 
they are made from coal 
tar products that are 
not at all good for your 
stomach. 


Hires Extract has the 
quality—Hires Extract 
has the fine flavor— 
Hires Extract is the 
genuine, 


Make Rootbeer at 
home again this summer 
—even as your parents 
used to make it for you 
when you were a child. 





Hires Expansion 
Bottle Stoppers 
No strings or wire 
to cut the hand. 
Easy to use and 
keep clean. Fit 
almost any bottle. 








f Can be used again 
4 and again ul 
/ ’ . hold great pres- 
\ , sure. If your gro- 
cer cannot supply 
Ay > ou, order direct 
SS 4 "> from us. 
a 2, =~ 50c « 
2, 


If you cannot 

get Hires Extract 
at your dealer’s, 
order direct from us. 
Enclose 25c in stamps, 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Edison's 








Wonderful | 
Am berola. 

















‘ y one cca ne only a few cents a da 
i Ambercia in your ogn home before you decide 
Write Today f: For Our flowy \Edingn Book. Ser | yous 
mea pu 4 w book anc 
pictures i vba gate ® 
Badsow, “Ea dison Ph » me — Wy Dratridu + 
L_A2ei bdison Bock, Chicago, titinets | 
for a fine little farm ry your own. 10 acres, $300 | 
Poult t Mich- 
wa . t p tow s irches. 
Also larger tracts ] i rmation free. 


Dearborn, Chicago 


SWIGART, V1259, 38 S. 
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RIGHT WAYS TO DARN 

“A stitch in time saves nine.” 

A neatly mended stocking is a matter of 
as much credit and pride to a girl as a 
neatly embroidered centerpiece. Yet 
how many girls are adept at every branch 


| of needle-work with the one exception of 





| 


| 





filling - between them. 





| mons 
mended i 


repairing. A _ stocking poorl 
is worse than if not done at all, 
but if properly and neatly done it becomes 
a satisfactory saving and well repays the 
labor involved. 

No doubt many who do all the intricate 
stitches in embrodiery and lace work will 
be surprised to learn that there are also 
| certain stitches which belong primarily to 
the art of mending stockings. In point 
of fact, there are five varieties. 

First’ and simplest is the common 
“over-and-over,” which must be em- 
ployed in sewing up the breaks which oc- 
cur in the regular seams. 

Then there is the stitch which is much 
used called “rough-darning.” It is used 
principally for the breaks which come 
straight across the knitting or where one 
thread of the yarn gives way and leaves a 
crossway hole; it may be used to repair a 
straight up-and-down tear, provided the 

edges of the break come together without 
To make this 
stitch, begin at the extreme end of the 
break, take up two stitches or loops of 
| the knitting on one side of the hole, then 
two on the opposite side, then the next 


| two on the first side and the next two on 


all have been thus 
Now draw the darn- 
ing cotton tightly, which entirely closes 
up the break. Finish by thrusting the 
needle in at the end of the darn and tak- 
ing a few stitches toward the starting 


the second side until 
taken on the thread. 


| point to draw in the end of thread. Darns 


made this way in both hose and underr 
wear are almost imperceptible. 

Next is the “running stitch” used to re- 
inforce places which are wearing thin but 
have not broken away. This is accomp- 
lished by putting the needle up and down 
thru the stitches of the knitted mesh, 
taking up two or three of the stitches at a 
time and going lengthwise of the stocking. 
Taking pains to have the first outside 
stitch of the second row come opposite 
the first underneath stitch of the preceding 
row greatly strengthens a worn place. 

The regular darning stitch which sup- 
plies both warp and woof in a hole is 
practically the same as basket weaving 
and if care is taken to lay the bars evenly 
and closely, then weave the needle over 
one and under the next, the darn should 
be no more unsightly than a pretty piece 
of couching. If they are left too loose, 
the darn will bulge; if too tight, it will 
draw. Holding the work over a darning 
ball is apt to result in the former trouble 
unless care is taken. 

A patch should never be sewed to a 
stocking as it would be sewed to any other 
garment. What has been called the 
“eat” stitch should be employed, to hold 
the edges perfectly smooth. After pin- 





ning or basting the patch in pl: uce, SEW 

| it in this way—take a small stitch in the 
stocking just outside the patch and a 
he ilar one on the patch, allowing the 
thread between to hold the raw edge of 
the patch smoothly; again, about one- 
| fourth inch farther on, repeat. This 
| makes a sort of herringbone work, only 
ithat the crosses are not crossed ; the 
threads between each two stitches hold 
the edge of the patch in a perfectly flat 
| seam which will not hurt the foot. After 
sewing around the patch, use the same 
| stitch around the hole, faste ning it nicely 





Grate end Stock Ci ates in the We ria, One Good Crop to the patch. New heels ms uy be applied 
-- day Ba Dasy Steet. S Ret on Rae og ae | by the use of this stitch and the seams will 
5. B. STREETER, Inc DEVILS LAKE, N. DAK. ! never hurt.—E. 8. B. 
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The same high qual- 
ity and standard of ex- 
cellence so well estab- 
lished and recognized 
in all Victor products. 

Write to us for the 
handsome illustrated 
Victor catalogs, and 
the name and address 


of nearest Victor 
dealer, 





























IN THE 
NATION ’S GARDEN SPOT 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, and test the most 
favorable climate in the United States 
for successful gardening, fruit growing, 
general farming, livestock and 
Information free, 
Wilber McCoy, Dept. I | G. A. Cardwell, Dept. 1 


2. SI. Aout 
A. & 1. Agent we. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the South. 


ge ame RET Eagan 


= Save Shoe Money 


We lll send of these heavy, long- 
sarederoageeeltnperee. kepals 














Bargain Catalog F ree. 


EDW. P. SCHMIDT CO. 
117 Third Street 






Ste On 30 Days 
Trial 


ller 


AGENTS A Big Se 


Screen Door 


CHECK 


Splendid summer seller. Stops LOW-PRICED 
the bang and saves the door. Basy Sales. Big a 
Big demand. A sale in every home. Dozen can be carri 
in pocket. Demonstrating eample free to workers, 


THOMAS MFG, CO,, 4471 East St. OAYTON, OHIO 






SEND FOR PLAN. 
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JUNE MUSIC OFFERINGS 

The music in our homes which we make 
ourselves, 
pleasure from. We asa nation have been 
in the habit of paying musicians to enter- 
iin us, but as singing is being taught to 
the boys in the cantonments, so we need 
music of all kinds in our homes, as when 

r boys come home community singing 
will be more popular than ever. 


+ 
t 


Following is the list of the January 
music coupon, which expires June 30th. 
Send in your order for these with this 


month's coupon 

Vocal: Fair Flag of Liberty, 30 cents, 
Hawaiian Dreams, 10 cents, Somewhere 
in France, 10 cents, From Me to Mandy 
Lee, 10 cents, When You’re Dreaming, 5 
cents. 

Instrumental: Arbutus, 30 cents, Ha- 
waiian Dreams, 10 cents, Overture Patri- 
otic, 10 cents, Winter Evening Schottische, 
5 cents, Consolation, 

Vocal 

Blue Rose, by Logan. (d-e). The waltz 
by this name was so very popular that it 
was also arranged with words. The ac- 
companiment carries the melody thruout. 

Liberty Bell, It's Time to Ring Again, 
by Mohr. (c-d). This song is one of the 
official Liberty Loan songs and was sung 
at every theatre the first week of the last 
Liberty Loan drive. It has a wonderful 
swing to it and instantly sprang into a 
popularity which will never die. 

My Dream Girl, by Schiller. (d-e). A 
beautiful waltz ballad. The poem is a 
little story from life and is very appealing. 
The accompaniment carries the melody 
thruout. 

Sweet Little Butt up, by Paley. 
This is the story of a lad who bids the wild 
flowers good-bye before he goes to war. 
The accompaniment is very dainty and 
unusually melodious. Very popular. 

Fair Hawaii, by Kutz) (e-e). This 
Hawaiian song has that peculiar haunting 
melody,.which makes their music so very 


rn 


5 cents. 


erc (e-e), 


A 


popular. 
Instrumental 
Blue Rose Waltz, by Logan, Grade 4 
Another waltz by this popular writer. 


The melody is carried by rolled chords 
and has. this writer’s unusual melody and 
rhythm. Splendid for daricing or piano 
solo. 

Camp Cody Blues, by Harry Baisden, 
Grade 4. This is written by one of the 
many musicians in the army and is dedi- 
cated to the 2nd Iowa infantry. It is a 
good fox trot, decidedly raggy and full of 
pep, also suitable for piano solo. 

Let ’ErGo, by Wood, ( irade 3 
and two-step, full of dash and western 
cowboy spirit. Very marked time. 

Excelsior Medley of Sacred Songs, by 
Hawley. Grade 3. This medley contains 
Nearer my God to Thee, Jesus Lover of my 
Soul, Lost Chord, Abide With Me, and 
several others, very attractively arranged 
for piano solo. 

Wandering Thoughts, 


by Freal, Grade 3. 


A very melodious reverie, easy to play 
The name indicates the easy restful 
rhythm it contains. 
po 
JUNE MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires November 30th, 1918) 
oca 

Blue Rose, 30 cents. 

Liberty Bell, 10 cents. 

My Dream Girl, 10 cents. 


Sweet Little Buttercup, 10 cents, 
Fair Hawaii, 10 cents. 
Instrumental 
tose Waltz, 30 cents. 
Camp Cody Blues, 10 cents. 
Let ler Go March, 10 cents. 
Excelsior Medley, 10 cents. 
Wandering Thoughts, 10 cen 


Blue 
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A march | 


is the music we derive the most | 
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Sats labor, which saves 
time— speed up your garden work, which 

means more food. Reduce your hours of 
housework; begin in the laundry. Install a 
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litle n Multt- 
Motor ts an engine designed 
and constructed for wom- 






an's use, 








2 Swinging Peversible Winger 
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and thereby save the time which is so vitally 
essential in these days of economic stress. 
The Maytag does its work so thoroughly, so 
rapidly and so economically that but an hour 
or two are required to do the heaviest family 
washing. But it does still more. The 
wonderful little engine, so handily arranged, 
permits the housewife to utilizeit day in and 
day out in a multitude of ways. 
It’s a power plant made for women to 
do women’s work. Its simplicity is 
ideal —its ability astounding. So let 
the Maytag Washer help you save 
the hours. ° 


l appreciate the 


You'll a Maytag Laundry Manual 
just nor Write for o Tt is Sree. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
DEPT. 253—-NEWTON, IOWA 
CANADIAN OFFICES—Winnipeg, Man.—Collingwood, Ont, 


ne today. 











Mark X afttr as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name ond address plainly. 
Name. . ; 

| RF. D. Box. 
REE. oo dvi 6002 dudeusdrotelee ctrmne4 
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Where in Western Canada ae can buy at from $15. 
to $30. per acre good farm land that will raise 20 to 
45 bushels to the acre of $2. wheat—it's easy to figure 
= profits. Many Western Canadian farmers (scores of them 
from the U. S.) have paid for their land from a single crop. 
Such an opportunity for 100% profit on labor and investment is worth investigation. 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 Acres. Ez ch 


or secure some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatoh- 
ewan or Alberta. Think what you can make with wheat at7 
2. a bushel and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of J 
ats, Barley and Flax. Mixed Farming and cattle raising. 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, rail way facilities excellent, 4 / 
schools and churches convenient. Write for literature a ticulars as 
to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 

Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa 

W. ¥V. Bennett, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 



























THE MOST PROSPEROUS STATE. 


More acres for your money. Rich soll easily 
worked, quick growth of big crops, pleasant living with 


WHEAT 


We have the best lands in America for the production 


of wheat and other small grains. We specialize in Se 


ood neighbors. Our lit t tells th tor Writ 
Shas cCaffree, ‘Imasiaration Com eainboner of lected farm lands. FLOQD-HUGHE Y LAND CO. Ltd. 
South Dakota, Capital Q 22, Pierre, South Dakota | 1749 Scarth Street, REGINA, SASK. 































SOMETHING WRONG 



































ye must be playin’ on the cracks.” ———————— 
Se A SAD-TALE 
NO WONDER ‘That fellow was an impudent fraud. 
an How did he manage to wheedle money 
ia) out of you?” 
3 “Oh, John, he told me such a sad, piti- 
iful tale about his poor wife who was a 
| widow with six little children!” 
Pat's watch stopped and upon open- __ oS DEFINITION 
oy Siege sweat. | “Chimmie, wot’s a island? 
ing it for investigation, he discovered a “Why, it’s a place you can’t git away 







Home 


; : coc : . . . ’ ‘ 
dead cockroach widout a boat. People’s 





from 













“Well, be jabbers,”’ he exclaimed. “No , 
wonder the bloomin’ thing won’t go | J urnal. os 
ane engineer's Coad.” | ALL DOUBT REMOVED 
A GY MNASTIC FEAT | 
An Irish sergeant, who was giving set- | 
, ting-up exercises one morning at camp, | 





gave the following order 













“Hold the left leg up straight in front | 
of you 
One man who was not paying atten | 
tion, held up the right leg, thus making The enterprising company in the Sudan 
his leg next to the left leg of his right- | had decided to lay a railway into the wilds, 
and, of course, many blacks were employed 





hand companion. 
The sergeant snorted: in its construction. 


“Well, who's that bloomin’ g: aloot over One day the telegraph clerk at the near- 
there, ? est civilized spot received a telegram from 
the negro foreman of the railway con- 
structors: 
“White boss dead, 
“Yes,”’ wired back the clerk. 
make sure that he is quite dead. 
send another white boss tomorrow.” 
A few hours later another telegram 






holding up both legs 


A . SURE ‘CURE 

A breeder of fine horses, once saw the 

following advertisement in a farm paper: 

“For five dollars, we will tell you how to 
cure horses of slobbering.”’ 

He sent in the five dollars 






Shall I bury him?” 






Will 







and a few 











: days later received the following in-| came from foreman: 
formation: | ‘Buried boss. Made sure he was quite 
“Teach them to spit dead. Hit him on the head with a large 
pe ag hovel.’’—Irish World. 
DIDN’T NEED THEM = 
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| CERTAINLY COULD RUN THE CAR | 


“But first | 


June, 1918 





HER OWN WAY 


While mother was arranging the pantry 


Old Josh always boasted that altho he “Charley is simply wonderful,” ex- | 
couldn't read music, he could ehord on the | claimed young Mrs. Torkins. “I never! shelves, Marjory handed her the spice 
organ to most anything. One night, com-| dreamed that any one could run a motor | boxes, mentioning each spice by name 
pany came and one of the guests had a/| car the way he can!” Presently, she said: “Mamma, I can 
iolin. After supper, Josh suggested that; “What has happened?” | read.” 
they have some music and he would chord “We took a ride yesterday and went | Can you, dear?” 
toit. They started out, but without much | along beautifully in spite of the fact that| _ “Yes, mamma,” said Marjory. “But 
success. The second trial brought no| he had forgotten some of the machinery.” |I don’ t read like you. I read by the 
better results and after a futile attempt ‘Running without machinery?” smell.’ 
the third time, Josh exclaimed disgustedly : “Yes. We had gone at least eleven miles > 
“I’ve tried it on the black keys and I’ve | before Charley discovered that the en- TOO MUCH FOR HIM 
tried it on the white keys but consarn ye, | gine was missing.” 
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A Georgian from up in the mountains 
came to town on his annual trip with a 
load of corn, sweet potatoes and other 
produce to exchange for groceries. As he 
neared the city, he saw a sign: “Speed 
Limit 15 Miles an Hour.’ Prodding his 
oxen frantically with a stick, he mut- 
tered: “By golly! I don’t believe we 
can make it.” 

THE CHIEF ACTOR 

A negro was accused of stealing a hog, 

so on the day of the trial, the judge asked, 
“Well sir, are you the plaintiff or the 

defendant?” The negro: “I ain’t neither 

one; I’se the fellow that stole the hog.” 


RETREATING TO VICTORY 

An intoxicated man hailed a cab. 

After climbing in, the cabby leaned over 
and asked, ‘“‘What street do you want?” 

“What streets have you?” he inquired. 

“Lots of ’em,” smiled the cabby, 
humoring him. 

“Gimme ’em all, 
arm grandly. 

After they had been driving for 
several hours, the man in the cab ordered 
a stop 

“How much do I owe you? 

“Seven dollars and fifty conte.” 

“Well—you better drive back ’till you 
| get to thirty-fi’ shents, ‘cause thashall I 


got. 














” he said, waving his 























“Pass, idiot! 


sentry. 
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A Wh Sele 6 Ly lity 


me 20° 27g ‘ 
While a traveler was waiting for an op- *26 7 
portunity to show his samples to a mer- al. .? 
chant, a customer came in and bought a aR "25 —t se - 
couple of night shirts. Afterward a a5 AF 
long, lank laborer, with his trousers tied 23 24 > ee ae ; 
below the knees, said to the merchant: 3l- " 44°58 po 
Bb, ~ was them things that chap a ee 
ywoudcht 32. os 5k 6r° 
“Night shirts. Can I sell you one or 43 48 me we 
two?” ; 33. 42 6a: ore 
. No. I should tl ink not. | don't 41 49 63° “7/82, 
sit about much o’nights.” 5+ sa 64+ +99 81 
— 2. 40 453° Nt 70 
FRIENDLY : 39 hyn 52. 
remy VA to bosom pal —“‘Halt Who \\ 26 ag vs 
LOCS the C7 
josom P al (contemptuously).—“Idiot!”’ 66 
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MOTHER’S DIAGNOSIS 
Pop—“Don’t you think the baby| 
looks like me?” 
Mom—“Yes, but I don’t think that’s | 
tice: Draw a line according to number. 





—People’s | no no 





what’s the matter with him.’ 
Home Journal. 









t send it to us as we are printing it merely for your pleasure and not a contest. 
| for subscriptions, but not in connection with this drawing. 


THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Draw straight through the numbers from point to point. 


Prizes are given 
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Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 


THE MORE IT STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING, 
THE LONGER THE REBOUND 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
BRINGING UP THE TAIL END OF THE PROCESSION 


GIVE HIM A FOUR YEARS’ UNIVERSITY COURSE IN ONE! 























Harding inthe Brooklyn Eagle 


“VAT YOU MEAN BY BEING SO LIDDLE?” 


























Darling in the Des Moines Register 








ang 3S Curae ren ype ms Rem IF BY INCREASING OUR FACULTY TO 5,000,000 WE CAN COMPLETE 
AMERICA’S ANSWER TO HIS CHALLENGE HIS EDUCATION IN A SHORTER TIME, BY ALL MEANS, LET'S DOTE 
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How the Armies’ need for 
meat was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration, meat is 

the important item. Twenty 

ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, is 
called for daily. 


To supply the meat needs of an army 
that was suddenly expanded from 
100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tremendous 
task. Added to the needs of the Allies, 
it is a staggering one. 


The American stockman and the 
American packer may justly take pride 
in the way they have met these needs. 


During 1917, stockmen sent to market 
nearly 2,000,000 more cattle than during 
1916. Yet at the end of 1917, the 
Department of Agriculture reports more 
cattle remaining on American farms than 
at the beginning of the year. The pro- 
duction of hogs has also been increasing. 
All of this in spite of high feed prices, 
and scarcity of labor. 





How the packers have done their part 
is shown by the fact that in one week, 
Swift & Company was called upon to 
supply the Allies and the American 
Armies abroad 24,000,000 pounds of 
meat and fat—enough to have fed 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


America’s peace-time atmy for more 
than six months. 


An order of this size means the dress- 
ing of 13,000 cattle and 200,000 hogs. 


To move the finished products, 800 
freight cars were needed. Of these 650 
were from the Swift refrigerator fleet. 


Three days after the order was re- 
ceived by Swift & Company, shipments 
began, and the entire amount was roll- 
ing seaward within a week. 


Since January 1, 1918, over 400 car- 
loads of our products per week have 
been shipped abroad on war require- 
ments. 

The nation’s meat supply machinery 
has stood the test. 


Not once has there been a failure on 
the part of the American farmer or the 
American packer to supply the govern- 
ment’s needs. 


On their part, Swift & Company 
performs their service without govern- 
mental“ guarantee of profit and with a 
limit of 9% return on capital employed 
in the Meat Departments, which means 
about 2 cents on every dollar of sales. 
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; 
“Why must my boy s letters be little newspaper. But good American sible to prevent his getting some 
. ensored? Why can’t they let him lives were needlessly jeopardized. of this information, but he cannot get 
, tell me where he is and what he is Soldiers will die the victims of our it all unless we help. ‘The almost 
! do ng? Surely a mother has aright carelessness before we fully learn this superstitious belief that he knows it 
to know such things. Besides, he ts a Jesson—but we are learning fast. all anyhow, is not well founded. Al- 
loyal American and could be trusted.” There is nothing mysterious about ™4dy he has to work hard for what 
It would be most unnatural if the German spy system. It is simply he gets, and his task is becoming 
American parents did mot feel that the quiet, ceaseless collection of frag- ™°Te dificult as Americans begin to 
vay. But they forget that inthe end ments of fact — often individually gg chats arse nied staat Chale eee 
3 nsorship is for the safety of the men harmless — by German agents every- satements are too easily translated ines 
: themselves. where. ‘Uhismaterial is patiently pieced terms of death for American soldiers— 
An American officer—and this is a together to make up that complete perhaps your boy. 
true story —indiscreetly mentioned,in story of the number, location and COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Dee ] ‘ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
: letter home,the name of the French quality of our soldiers without / cy 
lave where his regiment was bil- which no attack could hope THE SECRETARY OF W nD 
leted. This slipped by the censor and to succeed. ‘The German THE SECRETARY OF . 
» letter was published in his local studies the position, cus- THE NAVY 
newspaper. Shortly afterward the toms and even the men- 
Germans launched a particularly de- tal state of our men as 
tructive raid against thattown, which a hunter studies his 
had not hitherto been attacked. “The game—and for the 
oficer was a loyal American, as were same purpose. His A &, 
the proud and happy home-folks who object is to kill. A yc! 
innocently gave his letter to the loyal It is not pos- a, , 





















Contributed through Division « United States Govt. Comm. on Public Information 
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$1250 and $1525 


f. o. b. Racine 


The Greatest Six 


Which Now Sells at $1250 


HIS new Mitchell Light Six has a 120-inch wheelbase. 
power motor in our finest type of Six. 
It has a new, enduring finish, shock-absorbing springs, extra-complete 
It is uniquely strong and sturdy and very 
Yet it undersells any other car of this size, class and power. 


lines. 
equipment and uncommon luxury. 
economical. 


We Have Added Vast 
Endurance 


These new Mitchells embo: y more improve- 
ments than we ever before m ide in one year. 
And most of them are strength improvements. 


We now build these cars to meet export re- 
quirements, in countries with bad roads. There 
the strains are extreme. The cars must be re- 
liable. Cars built to those standardsshouldprove 
lifetime cars on the average American road. 


To get this new endurance we have added 
many specialists tothe Mitchell staff. They have 
studied every part. They have fixed new tests, 
new standards. In many a part the strength 
has been more than doubled Yet Mitcheils 
have for 14 years been famous fcr endurance. 


We have also doubled our inspections to 
meet these new requirements. It is almost im- 
possible for a Mitchell to go out with any 


litiie fault or flaw. 


Never before, we belicve, have cars at these 


prices been built to such radical standards. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., 


It has a 40-horse- 
It has distinction in its long, low 


They Show Distinction 


These new cars also look supreme. A famous 


body designer now gives his whole time to the 
Mitchell. Our new body plant is filled with 
expert craftsmen. There are no other Sixes 
so big and roomy, so handsome and luxurious, 
at Mitcnell prices this year. 

smooth-run- 


Our 


engineering staff has spent many yeers in per- 


And note that these are Sixes 
ning, powerful, economical, up-to-date. 


fecting Sixes only. 

Mitchel! (5-40, with 120 inch wheelbase, sells 
at $1250 at factory. Mitchell C-42, with 1|27- 
inch wheelbase and 48-horsepower motor, sells 
at $1525 for 7-passenger touring car. There 
are also 16 other new-type body styles. 

Write for cur new catalog and name of near- 
est dealer. Don't decide on a car until you 
see what this great factory offers you at prices 


which no other maker meets 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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